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PEEFACE. 



The following Tale was written with the wish to illus- 
trate not only a few fundamental principles of Education, 
but also the difficulties and disappointments attendant 
upon the endeavor to cany them out under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and amongst ordinary people. 

Any attempt to describe an education which should be 
perfect in theory and entirely successful in practice, would 
be necessarily a failure. 

For tiat which it is evident God requires of us is, to 
work for Him, — solely to please Him, — without depending 
for our stimulus upon results. He puts into our hands 
certain instruments, and by the events of life imposes upon 
us certain conditions, which, in themselves, involve imper- 
fection. With these we are to do our best, and, whatever 
that best may be, — however fraught with failure in its 
3 more immediate earthly object, — it is stored in the Treas- 
^^ ure House of God, and the day will come when it will be 
^approved in the sight of angels and of saints. 
n2 ThJBn, and not till then, shall we know the Great End 

CO 

Owwbich our mistakes and disappointments, as well as our 
successes, have been permitted to further. 
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And meanwhile, looking forward to th^t wondrous 
revelation of God's hidden .Will, we may, surely without 
irreverence, find support in the words of our Redeemer : 
— 'What I do thou knowest not noH^; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.' 



AsHCLinr, Bonchubch: 
F^. 28^ 186Y. 



THE JOUBNAL 



or 



A HOME LIFE. 



CHAPTER I 

London. May 8, 18 — . Tears ago I laughed at the 
idea of keeping a journal. I thought it young-ladyish. 
I fancied it must be a mere record of sentimentalities, or 
of uninteresting petty events. I think differently now : 
life has been so strange, I often wish I had noted down 
things as they happened ; and I should like also to be able 
to recall the impression they made upon me. 'Characters 
and opinions are formed by means of so many influences, 
that it is difficult, after a time, to discover why or how one 
has attained to a particular conviction. It is peculiarly so 
in my case. I do not think I know much about myself: 
I could not say how I have arrived at being what I am ; 
and, indeed, I could scarcely give a description of my own 
character. I only know that I seem to be always in a 
process of formation ; always, as it were, receiving into 
and amalgamating with myself the residuum of the moral 
experiments which I am unconsciously making. Perhaps 
in earlier years, if I had kept a journal, I should have been 
tempted to watch this involuntary moral chemistry. It 
would have been foolish- — ^bad for me: so far I am glad 
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that I did not do it. As to writing the results, it would 
have been almost impossible for another reason. I could 
not have done it under my husband's eye ; and, for my 
own sake, I could not have ventured to do it apart 
from him. It would have been a revelation to myself 
as much as to him. I see this now, and I can bear to 
acknowledge it ; but I • could not have done so then. 
It would have tempted me to put into shape the 
vague, often quiescent, misgivings, which for both our 
Bakes were far better crushed. He loved me as much 
as, under the circumstances, he could love any thing. I 
think also — ^I pray God I may not deceive myself— that I 
gave him all the honor and duty which a wife can give, 
and he was satisfied. I ask myself sometimes whose fault 
it was that I married without a warmer feeling ? whether 
it was any person's ? My parents were deceived by my 
acceptance of the offer. I was deceived so far, that I 
thought the esteem in which I held my future husband 
would ripen into love ; and I had had my romance, and 
been disappointed. I could not find what I had once 
dreamt of, and therefore I strove to content myself with a 
reality which I was told was worthy of my affection. And 
my disappointment in my romance had not been what is 
commonly called a disappointment in love. I had not given 
my heart and been rejected, for I knew from the very first 
that my feeling was not returned, and I did not expect 
or even wish it to be so. My ideal was so much older, so 
far above me in every way ; he treated me as a child ; and 
I was a child, and acknowledged it. But his presence was 
happiness, his absence dreariness. I was conscious when 
he was in the room, even when I did not see him. His 
least word was treasured by me ; his passing caress gave 
me a thrill of delight. I could have sat by his side for 
hours, watching him when he was weary, waiting upon 
him, forestalling his wishes ; and when, at times, he let me 
open my heart to him, the bli&s of gaining his attention 
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and knowing that I excited his interest, was absolutely 
without alloy. He led me upward also ; he made religion 
what it has ever since been to me — ^beautifiil, poetical, even 
because it was so real. He taught me the luxury of self- 
discipline, the sense of stability which comes with the con- 
sciousness of holding self in a firm grasp ; and yet he 
guarded me from self-confidence by leading me to seek for 
my strength in God ; and last, perhaps best — ^boon of all, 
he disenchanted me I I use the words with no bitterness, 
but rather with a solemn earnestness. Little as I know 
of myself, thus much I am certain of, that I should never 
have loved as I could love, without idolatry. There are 
natures which can find their rest in equality. It is not 
so with me. To love fully I must love with a perfect 
reverence ; and with this there must always be a danger of 
absorption in -a human feeling. Therefore I am grateftil — 
not to him, but to God, who so early crushed me, and by 
the very keenness of my disappointment, won, as I tmst, 
my heart to Himself. Yet at the time it was a very 
grievous trial ; no one around me in the least guessed how 
grievous. When Mr. Mordaunt, instead of marrying a 
woman worthy of him, sold himself for rank and political 
influence, people laughed, and said he wad ambitious,, but 
no one seemed to think the less of him ; they declared, in- 
deed, that it Was just like him, that every one was aware 
he was ambitious ; and then they amused themselves with 
me, because I was unhappy : they said I was jealous, and 
that it was childish nonsense. No one understood what I 
meant when I asked, whether all good men were ambitious. 
The only reply I received was, ' If they are not ambitious, 
they are something else ; men are human beings ; of course 
they are imperfect.' And then began a discussion as to 
the indications of ambition which the man I honored 
above all others had shown. His character was taken to 
pieces, and dissected before me. One said he was selfish ; 
another thought there was a taint of vanity in him; a 
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third had always felt that he was unpractical And I could 
not contradict them. There was the one glaring fact staring 
me in the face. He had talked to me again and again of 
what the woman must be whom he could marry ; he had 
especially insisted upon the necessity of religious earnest- 
ness, simplicity, truthfulness, refinement; he had made 
me feel that she must be so far superior to myself, that I 
could scarcely hope even to be admitted to her friendship ; 
and yet he had thrown himself away upon the noisiest 
flirt in London, a woman who had not even the attraction 
of beauty ; and why ? The only answer I could give was 
— ^the world's. She was the sister of a man of very great 
influence, and the connection would advance him in his 
political career. 

I tried not to think it ; I gave myself lectures upon 
harsh judgment ; I actually closed, my eyes %o self-evident 
facts ; I declared that the lady had some secret virtues 
which no one but Mr. Mordaunt had been able to dis- 
cover, and that, as his wife, she would exhibit herself in a 
new character. But it was all in vain. My ideal was 
destroyed ; and as time wore on, I saw more and more 
plainly what was the one indulged fault which had eaten 
into a character otherwise so wonderfully noble. Mr. 
Mordaunt married for ambition, and he lived for ambition, 
and when he had all but reached the goal at which he aimed, 
God called him hence. I cannot let myself dwell upon 
his career ; I only recall it from time to time in order to 
explain to myself why I think and feel as I do ; why I 
have never been able to convert men into heroes ; and how 
it was that, whilst still young, I was able to marry a man 
whom though I respected, I could scarcely be said to love. 
I had given up all hope of love. Mr. Mordaunt's equal 
in attraction I was quite sure I should never find, and yet 
I could not be excited by any thing inferior. Involuntarily 
I compared all men with him, and none came up to the 
standard ; and if they had done so, I should have sus- 
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pected them, because I had been diBappointed in him. 
So I became cold and indifferent, and I can see now that 
I was unconsciously repelling. I was open only to one 
influence, and at length, that was excited. I married 
from compassion — ^it is the only term I can find for the 
feeling I had. Colonel Anstruther was nearly old enough 
to be my father. He had been devoted to his first wife: 
he was miserable in his loneliness. His two little girls, 
Ina (as she was called after a pet name of her mother's), 
and Cecil, were not old enough to be a comfort to him ; 
and he was obliged to return to the Cape, whilst they 
were to be left in England with their grandmother, for 
education. He told me all this plainly. He did not profess 
to offer me the enthusiastic affection which he had felt 
before, but he said that I was the only person who re- 
sembled his^wife; that he had found a comfort in my 
society which, up to that time, had been denied him ; and 
that, if I would consent to marry him, the effort to make 
me happy woul'd give a new hope to his life. 

I was then eight-and-twenty, and I had gone through 
the mental experiences which belong to comparative 
age. It seemed to me that we met upon equal ground. 
He had lost what he once enjoyed: I had no expecta- 
tion of obtaining what I had dreamt of. We did not 
deceive each other. I was intensely sorry for him. I 
looked up to him with respect, and was flattered by the 
idea of consoling him ; and I had theories of self sacrifice 
which there seemed little opportunity of realizing, and so, 
to the surprise of every one, I accepted him. 

We were married, and almost immediately afterward 
went to the Cape. I do not think my husband ever re- 
pented the step he had taken: I cannot absolutely say 
that I did so. What my life would have been if I had 
remained unmarried it is not easy to imagine; but my 
mother died soon after I left England, and my father 
survived her only two years. He left but a small pro- 

1* 
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vision for me. He had lived lavishly during his life- 
time, and latterly had met with great losses. If my two 
sisters had lived we should have been all but penniless ; 
as it was, I must have lived in poverty and loneliness, 
and the trial would, in one sense, have been more 
severe than that of my married life. In another? 
I should have had a less burden upon my conscience 
than I have now. Yet I tried to do my duty. The 
worid would say I did it. But I was timid. I never 
could overcome a feeling of fear — my husband was so 

much older — and ^but it is better not to analyze. 

The world respected him, so did I, for his uprightness 
and kindness of heart. If he did not come up to my 
standard, and if my heart was often weary and lonely 
because he could not understand and sympathize with 
me, the fault lay with myself. I knew wlj^t I desired, 
and I voluntarily relinquished the hope of ever meeting 
with it. 

But he never said that he thought me cold. I was a 
brightness and help to him ; perhaps that was all he needed. 
He might have been distressed if I had given him a love 
which he could not return. 

And at last, when he became ill, he could not bear any 
one else to be with him ; he would take nothing unless I 
brought it to him, and when I made myself ill by my 
close attendance upon him, he grew so anxious and 
affectionate I I felt then that I loved him far better 
than I knew, and the thought of losing him and being left 
without protection was most bitter. But I was afraid 
still — very much afraid. I did not know all that was 
passing in his mind, for he seldom talked to me upon 
personal religious subjects, though he used to have long 
conversations with our clergyman. But he knew that he 
was dying, and made all necessary Avorldly preparations 
for death ; and some that were — ^I do not know what to 
call them — ^I have thought of them continually since, 
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questioning whether I could have acted differently when 
I was called upon to take part in them, but I have never 
been able to decide. Two days before his death, he 
called me to his bedside very early, and said he had some 
instructions to give about the children. He spoke quite 
calmly and rationally; there was nothing to make me 
think that his mind was in the least disturbed. He said 
that he wished me to know the provision which had been 
made for me and the four little ones. He desired me to 
consult his lawyer, Mr. Grey, as to investments, and to 
be guided entirely by him. Ina and Cecil would have 
their mother's fortune of three hundred a year each. 
This money was placed in the hands of trustees, but 
otherwise he left them to my guardianship entirely ; and 
in order to keep theni longer under my control, he had, 
he said, arrapged that they should not be of age till they 
were two-and-twenty. He thanked me for having made 
him happy, and then he added that he had one more 
favor to ask. His requests had always been commands, 
and, I put my mind at once into a state of acquiescence. 
I observed there was a slight hesitation, but after the 
first moment he conquered it, and went on fluently. Ina 
and Cecil, he said, had, as I already knew, a relation on 
their mother's side — an uncle who had always been objec- 
tionable to him. Mr. Penryhn was a man of bad charac- 
ter, and low drunken habits. There had never been any 
intercourse between the families. He had emigrated to 
Australia, and probably would never return to England ; 
but there were sons and daughters, he did not know how 
many, and having the greatest possible dread of heredi- 
tary tendencies, and being desirous to guard against 
future contingencies, he begged me to promise that if 
ever Mr. Penryhn's children and his should be thrown 
together, I would never give ray consent to a marriage. 
He looked at me as he spoke with such fixedness that I 
actually trembled, and again he asked me, in the quick tone 
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which had so often startled me into saying, * yes,' before I 
had time to consider. Yet I did think ; and I went over 
in my own mind the reasons why I should or should not 
consent. I have always dreaded to make promises, yet 
I felt that this one might perhaps be a support to me. I 
feared hereditary tendencies just as much as my husband. 
I was certain that it would make me wretched, if any of 
my own children were to marry into such a family as Mr. 
Penryhn's ; and even if I had been inclined to demur in 
making the promise with regard to them, I scarcely felt 
that I was at liberty to do so with regard to my step-chil- 
dren : so I consented. 

My husband thanked me as he never before thanked 
me in his life. He was tired, and sank back on his pillow. 
It was the last opportunity I had of speaking to him on 
the subject. Very soon afterward a great change took 
place ; he became unconscious, and in eight-and-forty hours 
I was a widow. 

I put down these things simply as memoranda. I can 
express no feeling about them. This is not a journal of 
feeling, but of facts. God supported me through that 
time, and He supports me now. I would only record 
also that when the will was opened I found, to my sur- 
prise, that if my own children were to marry without my 
consent they would forfeit their share of their father's 
fortune. If I had been consulted I should have ob- 
jected to this arrangement. I should never seek to carry 
any point by such means. But I had no choice in the 
matter. All I can do will be so to educate them that 
they may never wish to form an undesirable connection. 

I stayed at the Cape ten months after my husband's 
death, and then came to England with my four little ones. 
I am undecided as yet where to settle. Mrs. Peniyhn — 
Ina and Cecil's grandmother — wishes us to be near her, 
but I am sure that it will be better not. The children ha\e 
hitherto looked to her house as home, at least in the holi- 
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days, and she has had the control of them. I have 
heard that she has a dictatorial temper, and if we were 
close to heir she would very naturally wish to interfere, 
and then we might clash. I desire above all things to 
keep on good terms with the Penryhns. I shall never be 
able to influence the children for good if I do not. I have 
written to Mrs. Penryhn saying, what is very true, that 
I am anxious to be by the seaside, at least for some time. 
I wish to try bathing for myself and the little onep, and 
perhaps it may be good for Ina and Cecil. So I have 
left the question of our ultimate home uncertain, though 
in my own mind I have resolved that it shall be fixed 
where I can have the children to myself ' Very decided,' 
said Mr. Grey to me the other day, when I told him that I 
had already made my plans, and knew perfectly well what 
I intended to do. Yes, on this point I am very decided. 
But oh ! how I long — ^long to rest and to obey ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

May 15. — ^I think I have found a house — a cottage rather, 
about half a mile from the village of Dernham, and a mile 
and a half from Westford. It is farther from the sea than 
I like, but it is the only place of the kind to be had, and 
the few lodgings in Dernham are so small that they would 
not- accommodate us ; and at Westford they are ruinously 
expensive. It is a long low cottage, covered with creepers, 
and it stands on a little green lawn, and fronts the sea. 
I shall have a fair-sized drawing-room and dining-room, a 
small study, a good-sized bedroom for myself, another 
with a very tiny dressing-closet, for a spare room, an airy 
day nursery, with a night nureery adjoining, which I think 
will do for the iiurse, Agnes, and little Esther ; and three 
attics. The largest of these I mean to fit up very comfort- 
ably for Ina and Cecil ; Charley and Hugh will have one 
of the others, and the third, with a room over the kitchen, 
will be for the ser\'ants. I have thought a good deal 
about putting Ina and Cecil into the attic. My impulse is 
to give them the best of every thing ; but I suspect that 
is rather a step-mother's pride. I want to show the world 
how well they are treated ; but the safe rule in all these 
cases is, trutb of position. They ought not to have a 
better room than I have, and it would be uncourteous to 
put our guests in the attic whilst the two girls have the 
most comfortable accommodation in the house ; so, much 
against my inclination, I have determined to send them 
up-stairs. But I am planning how to have the room 
made comfortable, and especially to insure piivacy for 
each. I think I shall be able to put up a partition, so as 
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almost to make it like two rooms. I remember how I 
suffered when I was a child, and when my sisters shared 
my room, because I never had a comer in which I could 
be to myself, and how many bad hal)its were engendered 
by constant publicity. I recollect on one occasion par- 
ticularly, when a young friend came to stay with us, the 
house happened to be full, and we all three slept in one 
room, and still no one ever thought of putting up a screen 
to make a dressing-closet, and certainly we never thought 
of asking for such a thing, and so we were forced into 
intimacy of the most undesirable kind. To us, at the 
time, it was mere fun ; we had never been accustomed to 
be particular in these matters. But it was not so after- 
ward. The utter absence of reserve in habits, brought 
on equal unreserve in conversation; and those evening 
gossipings, as we sat in our dressing-gowns round the fire, 
and discussed subjects which we should not have ventured 
to approach if we had met in the drawing-room in our 
ordinary attire, did me mischief which I can feel to this 
day. I do not know how Ina and Cecil have been brought, 
up in these respects ; but I shall do my very test to 
make them particular. People declare that purity of 
mind will insure purity in word and action ; no doubt it 
will; yet I am rather inclined to reverse the maxim and 
say, that purity in word and action will insure purity of 
mind. At any rate, I am quite certain that if young 
persons can bring themselves to say and do what is un- 
fitting, though it may be in a very slight degree, they 
will indulge in thoughts which go much further, and it is 
this which is to me so grievous. That special promise to 
the ^ pure in heart ' has always struck me so very much. 
I must give up the study to the children, and keep my 
bedroom for my own sitting-room. It will be small, but 
I can make it comfortable, and I must have some place 
for rest and solitude. The burden of life seems to press 
upon me more heavily now that I am planning to begin 
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regular housekeeping alone, and to have the two elder 
girls with me ; it seems snch an experiment ; and I feel so 
lonely, and am so afraid of making blunders ! Mr. Grey 
is a great help; he is so straightforward, and not too 
hopeful ; rather the reverse, indeed. Very hopeful people 
always give me a feeling of insecurity. 

My married life seems such a dream ! I reproach myself 
for ingratitude. I did not know what I was saved from 
when I had no responsibility — nothing to do but to obey ; 
and I reproach myself for so many omissions. Thank 
God, my husband never complained of me; if he had 
done so, I think now it would break my heart. 

May 18. u4. lodging at Westford. — ^I have been to Dern- 
ham, to the cottage, again this morning. I suspect it will 
not be ready for us for the next month. In that time 
I must prepare Mrs. Penryhn for my plans. It will not 
be wise, to delay, or the report will reach her from some 
other source. My husband used always to say, that it is 
wise to forestall rumor, to tell yourself what you know 
must be told eventually ; and I shall soften matters by 
suggesting that Ina and Cecil can,^ she should wish it, 
spend a portion of June and nearly the whole of July with 
her as usual, and then join me instead of going back to 
school. I think they will like the cottage ; the view from 
the front is lovely, looking through an arch in the wood to 
the sea studded with vessels^ and the opposite coast with 
its white houses, and high chalk downs softened by the 
distance. There will be room for flower-beds on the 
lawn ; but I do not think I shaU mark them out till the 
autumn : I must be content now to keep the turf nicely 
mown. The shrubs are rather overgrown, and the gravel- 
paths round the lawn, and in the little kitchen-garden, 
require weeding : that must be first cared for. My land- 
lord wants me to take the paddock next the kitchen-gar- 
den, and keep some cows ; but I must wait and see my 
way about that. I am terribly afraid of expense; and 
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I do not as yet know what the trustees will allow me for 
the care of the two girls. It is strange to myself to find 
how much more anxious I am about them than about my 
own little ones ; but then I know that just now Charley is 
safe and happy, paying a visit to Mr. Grey; and little 
Agnes, and Hugh, and my tiny Esther, are all day long 
on the shore, I hope gaining health and strength. I must 
begin a few lessons, though, with Agnes and Hugh to- 
morrow : all play and no work will not do constantly for 
nme years old, nor even for seven. The next thing I do 
must be to go over to Ravensworth, and see Ina and Cecil 
at their school. I wish so much that I could have gone 
to them when I first landed in England ; but their visit 
to Lincolnshire in the Easter holidays interfered; and 
since they went back to school the necessity of bringing 
the little ones here for sea air has caused a delay; but I 
must, if possible, go next week. I really know nothing 
of the two girls, and can only think of them as little fair 
creatures of four and five years old ; such they were when- 
I saw them just before my marriage, — ^nearly eleven years 
ago that is ; and since then they have known me only by 
letters and report, the latter, I suspect, not being very 
favorable, for the Penryhns never liked the marriage, 
and took care to let me see it. There has been no par- 
ticular show of affection on the children's part ; I do not 
see how there could be under the circumstances; and I 
felt from the first that forced or assumed feeling was 
much worse than none, and therefore I have never tried 
to urge upon them the claims of my position. They have 
written to me as * Mamma;' but I heartily wish that they 
could have used a more truthful word. If they had been 
older when I married, I should have tried to invent a 
name. It is the unnaturalness of a step-mother's position 
that causes such heartburning and disunion in families. 
The French, I imagine, use the word heUe^m^re^ which 
would express at once the precise relation; there is no 
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strain upon the feelings in adopting it, English people 
insist upon 'Mamma' and 'Mother,' and so there 
springs up a feeling of estrangement, which often has no 
other foundation than the endeavor to establish a false 
relation as true. As I said before, if I had been living 
with the children, and they had been older, I should have 
insisted upon adopting some othername than ' Mamma ; ' as 
it was, I followed the world's custom ; but I did my best 
to neutralize it by always signing myself 'your affectionate 
step-mother.' The Penryhns were, I believe, startled at 
first, and said it was just like me — very peculiar ; but it 
put me at once on a right footing, and had enabled me to 
make my way with the children, by touching every now 
and then, though indirectly, upon the subject which ought 
to be, and which I believe is, very near their heart — their 
own mother's feelings and wishes respecting them. Still 
I am afraid they are inclined to look askance at me. I 
smile to myself sometimes as I think that it is so. If they 
•did but know me, if they could but tell how instantane- 
ously my heart goes forth to young girls of their age, 
indeed, to any children of any age ! It is as well they 
do not, for they would be aware then that it is my weak- 
ness. I am called strict with my own little ones, and yet 
a child is a perfect temptation to me ; I can scarcely re- 
sist caressing it ; and so it often is with girls, especially 
if they show me the least affection in return, I am obliged 
to keep a check upon myself lest I should spoil them. 

It is curious to observe how these sympathies are dis- 
tributed amongst different people. I so often hear my 
friends say that they like teaching boys; that they can 
get on with them so much better than girls ; whereas I 
have always felt rather afraid of boys, except when they 
are very little. I am always fearful of making blunders, 
saying something they will not understand, or which 
will jar upon them ; and I dread expressing more feeling 
than will suit their masculine pride and reserve. One 
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cannot help oneself either in a difficulty by caressing a 
boy as one can a girL A kiss will frequently say so much 
more than words; but boys generally object to being 
kissed, it offends their dignity. Of course it is different 
with one's own boys ; but even with them I do not feel, 
as some mothers do, that I could venture to educate them 
at home. Mr. Grey will, I trust, find out a good school 
for Charley: he must be made manly and independent, 
and taught to think less of himself. Up to this time he 
has been a little spoilt by drawing-room admiration, though 
I have done my very best to keep him from it ; but, 
handsome little fellow as he is, every one will notice him, 
and talk of his beautiful dark eyes and curly hair; and he 
is quite aware of it, and puts himself in the way of visitors, 
till I am obliged to be almost sharp with him. Happily, 
he is perfectly obedient — ^they are all that : I should 
reproach myself bitterly if they were not. I wonder how 
it will be with Ina and Cecil. 

May 25. — ^The cottage progresses slowly, but I hope 
surely. The workmen tell me it will be ready in a fort- 
night ; in my own mind I say a month, and shall make my 
preparations accordingly. I have written to Mrs. Penryhn 
and told her my plans ; I hope I did it courteously and 
kindly; but one can never calculate how an announce- 
ment that is not liked will be received. Try as one will 
to make it pleasant, one is sure to be told that there was 
something in the turn of the sentences which was calcu- 
lated to give offence. I should have been glad to have 
shown my letter to some one who would have been an 
unprejudiced adviser. A piece of wipdom which I have 
learned by rather bitter experience is, not to trust to ray 
own judgment of a letter I have written, at least, if it is 
of any importance. One can never tell the weight of one's 
own words, or foresee the impression they will make. 
But I have no one here whom I can consult upon any 
point. Coming as a stranger, and at first professedly 
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only for a short time, no one has as yet called on me. 
The Randolphs of Woodleigh, whose grounds adjoin the 
cottage, are away : their place is small bat very prettyt 
and kept in excellent order. I shall never make the 
cottage lawn look like theirs : they have a walk through 
the woods down to the beach at Dernham which excites 
my envy. Hayes, my landlord, took me through it the 
other day. Such splendid over-arching trees there are on 
each side of the path, and such lovely glimpses of the sea 
thrpugh the wood! and the foreground rather a steep 
descent, carpeted with moss and wild flowers. The sun- 
light gleams in the wood make my heart dance with joy 
now, even as they did when I was a child. We are so 
close to Woodleigh that it would be awkward if we were 
not to be good neighbors. There is a door in the wall 
between our little kitchen-garden and theirs ; and Hayes, 
who is a kind of bailiff to every one in this part of the 
world, tells me that in former days the inmates of Wood- 
leigh and Dernham Cottage lived as one family. That is 
not my idea of comfort in life; I hope it is not Mr. 
Randolph's. In order to secure freedom in social inter- 
course, there must, I am convinced, always be clearly de- 
fined limits which, from constant habit, there is no wish to 
transgress. Each party then understands what may or may 
not be done. So I mean to have the garden-gate closed, 
and never to suppose it possible that it could be opened. 

Sir John and Lady Anson, at the Manor, the Harcourts, 
at Northbourne Park, Captain Shaw, at Carlton Lodge, 
and a Mrs. Bradshaw, at Beechwood, are our nearest 
neighbors. The rectory is at the farthest end of the 
village, and the rector himself is just now absent. I 
shall be amused to note what I think of all these people 
when we meet. I always like to remember first impres- 
sions, and compare them with subsequent ones. I don't 
think mine are very often correct ; at least, I never pique 
myself upon them. I wonder how many of the persons I 
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have mentioned will cease to be peraonSy and become 
friends. One thing I like about this place is, that in spite 
of its being near a watering-place like Westford, it is still 
very quiet and primitive. I believe that is because a 
good deal of the property in the neighborhood belongs to 
Sir John Anson, and he will not sell it to be built upon. 
He was formeriy an Indian officer, and was made a Knight 
of the Bath, after distinguishing himself in some of the 
frontier battles : then his bachelor brother died, and so he 
inherited the Manor property. His conservative principles 
do not, I am afraid, always tend in the right direction, for 
Hayes says that Sir John is the great obstacle in the way 
of the restoration of the church, and that he is afraid of 
having his family pew taken away, I trust we shall have 
no church squabbles. I have heard but little of the 
rector, who is unmarried, except that he has a good clear 
voice, rather a stiff manner, and takes a great interest in 
the schools. I sometimes think whether I was wise in 
dedding to take the cottage before I was quite certain as 
to the condition of church matters in this part of the 
world ; but, on the other hand, there are so many changes 
constantly occurring, that if I had fixed myself in any 
place, because I specially liked the clergyman, I might 
have found directly I became settled that he was going 
away. I must bring up the children to be independent 
of these outward circumstances ; to feel that truth and 
right exist apart from persons and places. For myself, 
I should have rejoiced above all things in a daily service ; 
I know nothing so resting: but I should certainly not 
have expected Ina and Cecil to go to it, unless they ex- 
pressed a decided wish to do so, which I suppose they 
would not be likely to do. Religion is of all subjects the 
one in respect to which one must be most patient with 
young people. God is dealing with them in a way we 
know nothing about; and, as it is in nature, if we force 
the bud open before its time, it will die. 
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CHAPTER m. 

May 80. — ^A letter from Mrs. Penryhn ; rather stiff— 
her letters always are stiff-— but courteous upon the whole. 
She i^ too well bred to be angry : I wish I could think she 
was not suspicious; but there is that in her letter which 
implies (what I always feared she would think) that from a 
love of power I used my influence with my husbaud to se- 
cure the guardianship of the children to myself Mr. Grey 
hinted at something of the same kind. People suppose 
that because one is earnest, perhaps I ought to say eager, 
in the endeavor to exercise power rightly, tnerefore one 
is anxious for it. However, I must bear that. It would 
be an endless task to attempt to set the world right in 
its opinion of oneself Perhaps, too, I do love power. I 
have never imagined that I did; but I will make a 
memorandum of the accusation in my own mind, bo that 
I may watch against the temptation. Mrs. Penryhn 
accepts the idea of keeping the children with her till the 
middle of July with tolerable graciousness ; but she re- 
grets, she says, that I should feel compelled to fix my 
residence at such a distance from Arling. She fears that, 
at her age, communication with Demham will be difficult, 
and she had hoped that, since she was denied the happL 
ness of having her dear grandchildren in the same house, 
she might at least have had them in the same village; 
but no doubt I am the best judge of my own arrange- 
ments. I was tempted at first to say, ' Of course I am,' 
but I have really no reason to complain. Mrs. Penryhn 
merely feels as J should in her place. The idea of living 
in the same village though is simply out of the question : 
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it would have been most uncomfortable for both parties. 
I am BO thankful now that I did not propound my present 
plan before I had finally arranged it. I should have 
had schemes suggested on all sides, and I must have car- 
ried out my own views, and then there would have been 
annoyance. I have learned that it is a great thing in this 
world not to give people the opportunity of giving or 
taking offence by putting it in their power to offer advice 
which cannot be followed. 

June 6. — ^An eventful day. I have seen the children, 
as it almost seemed, for the first time ; they are so totally 
changed. I went to Ravenscroft — ^where they are at 
school — ^this morning, taking the eight o'clock train, and 
was there by twelve ; and I left it again at four, and am 
only just returned, heartily tired, rather excited, and 
with my head in a complete whirl, but upon the whole 
I think satisfied. They are very interesting girls. I 
should have been attracted by them even if the tie be- 
tween us had not been what it is. I never was at Ravens- 
croft before ; it is an intricate rambling old town, and 
I had gome difficulty in finding the school out. Though 
every one knew the name of Albert House, no one seemed 
able to direct me to it. I found it at last, standing 
back from the road, with a green and trees in front — a 
plain red brick house, large enough it seemed to lodge a 
regiment. I was shown into a comfortable drawing-room, 
and waited for about ten minutes before the children 
appeared. There were sounds of pianos on all sides, and 
sundry rusUngs up and down stairs, which made me feel 
foolishly nervous. At last came some quick steps, fol- 
lowed by a decided pause at the drawing-room door. I 
was quite ashamed of myself for feeling as I did ; I could 
really have run away, if there had been any place to run 
to. I did not fear what I should think of them, but I 
dreaded what they would think of me, and a sense of help- 
lessness and nothingness came over me ; just such as one 
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often has when at one's prayers, and which can be soothed 
only in the same way. Bat it all vanished when the door 
opened timidly and the two girls entered. They came 
in shyly, though Ina tried to look womanly and nncon- 
scions. I went forward to meet them : it was an effort 
to me to restrain myself I felt toward them as they 
could not possibly feel toward me, and I dared not show 
it too much lest I might chill them. So I on!^ kissed 
them tenderly, and said ' I was so glad to see them, and 
had been longing to come before but had not been able ; ' 
and then they sat down by me, and I was able to examine 
and watch them, and make up my mind about them, so 
far as I ever can from a first impression. 

Ina is tall for her age ; she is more than fifteen, slight 
and graceful, with a long neck, and her head placed re- 
markably well upon her shoulders. Her face, too, promises 
great beauty; her complexion is clear, and her features 
are regular ; the forehead high, the eyes hazel, with rather 
arched eyebrows ; the nose, perhaps, a little too large, but 
the mouth and chin really lovely ; the mouth so small and 
sweet in its expression, and the dimpled chin so •learly 
cut. It is the chin which gives character to her face, 
otherwise I should have said there was something wanting 
in its power of attraction. Her hair is dark, like her 
eyes; she dresses it,' I am sure, according to the latest 
&shion, though I have not studied the fashions sufficiently 
myself, since I came to England, to be quite sure what 
that is ; but there is an unmistakable air about her which, 
I suppose, I must call style, for want of some better 
and more agreeable word. What I feel is that she is too 
young to have it. She is not in the least affected, but 
she moves as if she was quite sure that she was doing 
just the correct thing — as if she had been trained and 
taught till there could be no fear of making a mistake, 
and putting forward the left foot when it ought to be the 
right ; and there is a peculiar swing of her very full dress, 
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when slie walks across the room, which destroys the idea 
of the ease and simplicity of childhood. She is, in fact, 
quite the ' young lady ; ' and, as a rule, I do not think I 
admire juvenile 'young ladies.' They savor too much 
of the dancing-school, and the dress-maker's show-room. 
But, on the other hand, the expression of Ina's face when 
she forgets propriety and becomes a little excited, is 
really charming, it is so good-tempered, and the eyes 
light up with an intelligence which quite excites one to 
talk to her. And then her voice — ^it is that I believe 
which fascinated me more than any thing else — it is really 
what people romantically call silvery — ^rather low-pitched, 
with a good deal of variety in the intonation ; and there 
is a little peculiarity in her accent, which would have given 
me the idea that she had lived abroad a good deal 5 not 
that she has done so, but I suspect she inherits it from her 
mother, who was brought up in Italy. It is just one of 
those peculiarities which would be intolerable if there 
was the least affectation in it; but being as it is, quite 
unconscious, one listens to it with the interest which at- 
taches to any thing that marks a refined individuality. 

Cecil, who is a year and a half younger, is by no means 
so striking. She is tall and well made ; but she is quite 
the child, looking the picture of health, with a very fair 
complexion, a little freckled ; a most brilliant color ; gray 
eyes, rather small, but lighting up like her sister's when 
she is interested ; and, like Ina also, she has an extremely 
pretty mouth; but the shape of the face is different, it is 
oval instead of square, and she has rather high cheek 
bones. There is a slight tinge of red in the hair ; but it 
is just the tint which will deepen into a very pretty brown. 
She holds herself very upright, aiid walks remarkably 
well ; but there is nothing like fashion about her, which 
I confess pleases me all the more. I should say she had 
been a romp as a little girl ; there is a look of fun and 
high spirits in her eyes, which would lead one to imagine 

2 
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that she may have required rather a strict check ; whereas 
Ina, I should think, was never off her guard. Cecil's man- 
ner is a little brusque, her ^ voice pleasant, but in no way 
remarkable ; and though I can trace a sisterly peculiarity 
in her accent, it would not have struck me but for the 
resemblance to Ina's. I have noted all these outward 
traits because I have drawn my conclusions from them 
more than from any thing the children said. There was 
naturally somewhat of effort and restraint 'in their con- 
versation : I asked questions, and they answered me. I 
suppose the subjects they would have been most at home 
with would have been their school life and their lessons ; 
but I dislike showing what must appear curiosity; and 
girls of their age resent it if they have good feeling, and 
if they have not they pour forth a torrent of school-girl 
chatter which is odious ; so we kept upon the surface. I 
did not even ask them if they were happy and liked their 
governess. As they are so soon to leave school, it did not 
seem a matter of much consequence, and I felt as if it 
would put Mi's. Harrison in a false position, and lead them 
to look upon her as a person to be criticised instead of 
reverenced. I talked to them chiefly about Arling and 
their grandmamma, and told them what my plans for 
them were. They seemed at first scarcely to know 
whether they were pleased or the contrary ; when, how- 
ever, I said that I should like them to think what color 
they would prefer for the paper in their bedroom, and 
the curtains, Ina began to consider the matter, whilst 
Cecil looked up quietly and said, *You are very kind,' 
and put her little face near to be kissed ; and then Ina 
followed her example, and we advanced several steps 
toward understandings each other, for they began to ques- 
tion, me. The queries I felt were characteristic. Ina 
asked about our neighbors, and the village, and West- 
ford ; the size of the garden, the drawing-room, and the 
dining-room ; whilst Cecil took more interest in the fact 
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of my intention to keep two cows and some poultry. I 
was longing all the time to make them care for my dear 
Charley and Agnes, and Hugh and Essie ; but I was re- 
solved not to press any subject which touched upon our 
mutual relations. Of course I mentioned the little ones, 
and both of them, Ina especially, took all proper in- 
terest in them when I did so; but there was nothing 
spontaneous in their inquiries. I said laughingly, that 
they were little half brothers and sisters, who I hoped 
might some day become three-quarters, as they never 
could be whole ones ; and just then I remarked that the 
two girls drew nearer to each other, as though tacitly 
consenting to the fact that no one could ever be to them 
what they were to each other. It goes against me to 
speak in this manner; I do so long to have my family 
all one ; and these two elder children touch my heart in 
a way they can little imagine. But I will be patient, and 
lay the foundation of our mutual relations in the truth, and 
then the superstructure will be firm. I think I made a 
pleasant impression upon them, for they asked -me really 
heartily whether I should not be at Arling with them; 
and Cecil said, with a smile brightening her little honest 
face, ' Do come ; Ina and I shall like it so much ! ' I 
was obliged to remind them that a visit at Arling de- 
•pended on their grandmamma ; and then I saw that Ina 
looked at Cecil, as if to caution her against imprudence, 
and I felt in my own mind that the children knew I 
should not be welcome. It is very painful to have 
this consciousness of prejudice lurking in one's mind con- 
tinually; but I mean to battle against it by remember- 
ing that I should, in all probability, share it, if I were in 
Mrs. Penryhn's place. One thing at least I am certain of: 
that it would almost break my heart to have these two 
girls taken from me after I had been their guardian and 
best friend for eight years, and to have them placed under 
the care of another person professing a title to their 
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affection superior to mine^ and yet which had, in reality, 
no foundation. The unreality of the relation would jar 
upon me beyond expression. I hope never to forget this 
in my intercourse with Mrs. Penryhn, and perhaps when 
she sees that I am willing fully to acknowledge her right, 
and that I do not wish to urge upon the children a 
mother's claim of love, till I have performed a mother's 
duties, she will look upon me differently. 

I think Ina is cautious- and resei-ved: I observed this 
when we spoke of Arling and the Penryhn family gener- 
ally. I asked — ^to satisfy a misgiving in my own mind — 
whether their eldest uncle was in Australia still ? And 
Cecil was going to give an answer with some explanations, 
but Ina took the words out of her mouth, and said quickly 
she believed he was : but they had not heard from him 
lately. That promise of mine flits, at times, like a 
ghost before me, when I look into the future ; yet, why 
should it ? I meant to do right ; I think I was right ; at 
least, I do not think I could have done otherwise than 
I did. But does that constitute right ? . I say to my- 
self, ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof; ' and I 
pray God to help me. 

Before leaving Ravenscroft I had a little conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Harrison about the children. She gave a 
very good report of them, and said that Ina was- 
certainly clever, and that Cecil had very good abilities ; 
but that she was — as one might judge from her eyes 
— more devoted to play than study. I asked if they 
were true and open ; and the answer was, ' Yes, that is, 
quite as much so as most girls of their age' — a reply 
which did not satisfy me. Why are not girls open? 
What is it which makes them join in little mean plots and 
tricks ? But I do not think these two children, especially 
Cecil, ever could be mean. If they are not perfectly 
open, it must be because they accept the standard of 
others, and think it no harm if, ' living at Rome, they do 
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as Romans do.' Perhaps there is something which tends 
to anti-openness in school-girls in the fact that they live 
in the midst of two worlds — ^their own school world and 
their governess's world — ^and that, as a general rule, they 
know little or nothing of the latter, and so imagine that 
their interests are distinct. I think if I had pupils my 
great object would be to make these two worlds one. 
Some private matters must of course be kept to oneself; 
but that would be the case even in a home. But as 
regards friends, visits, daily engagements, and domestic 
affairs, I should strive to have every thing as much known 
as possible. For, after all, these are the things which 
really train and educate the mind. Girls are to have homes 
of their own to manage : they must learn to live in society, 
and to steer a safe course through its difficulties ; and 
whilst shut up in a school-room and concentratmg aU 
their interests in it, they must, iii a great degree, remain 
ignorant of the actual world in which they are hereafter 
to bear a part. Then, too, if they know what is going on 
around them, there is no room left for curiosity, and 
one can never tell how fatal the indulgence of that femi- 
nine propensity may be. I remember well in my own 
school-days how we used to talk over the little comings 
and goings and apparent mysteries — which I dare say 
were really no mysteries at all — connected with our 
governess's life ; what speculations there used to be about 
them, and what mean pryings went on amongst some who 
had been brought up with a low tone upon such matters. 
I believe that confidence and openness are amongst the 
most powerful influences for good in education ; and I 
hope by their means to do much toward gaining these 
dear children's hearts. I have begun by telling them that 
they are not to have a governess at Dernham, but that I 
mean to teach them myself, with the assistance of masters 
from Westford. They are to write to me and send me a 
list of thd" lessons they learn now, and the hours they 
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keep, which may be a kind of guide to me in my plans. 
I was quite sure ttis question of lessons would be one 
which their young heads would work upon a good deal, so 
I resolved to stop all curiosity and discussion at once. I 
am afraid they think me wonderfully clever to be able to 
undertake such a task, but I must try and work myself 
up to it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JwiM 12. Demham Cottage. — ^I have been so busy for the 
last few days that I have not been able to make any memo- 
randa of what I have been doing. Since I came back from 
Ravenscroft I have been settling myself at the cottage, 
superintending and ordering. Also I have engaged a new 
nurse, a Mary Drayton, who I hope and think will do well ; ^ 
only I am afraid she will consider me very particular. She 
cannot at all understand why I insist upon having Hugh 
dressed in Charley's room instead of in the nursery with 
Agnes ; and she thinks me a great fidget because I choose 
to have a screen put up in the night nursery, so as to make 
a kind of little dressing-room for Agnes, or at least to 
accustom her to the idea of privacy. Also I have had a 
battle with her because I say that whilst the children are 
being dressed and undressed I will not allow any one but 
myself to go in and out of the room. But these are points 
in which I am resolved to have my own way. K the 
children are to be refined and pure-minded when they are 
grown up, they must learn refinement and purity in their 
infancy, and the lesson can only be taught by practice. 
I choose to have them as particular in their behavior in 
the nursery as they are in the drawing-room, and then, 
when left to themselves in after-yearS, they will carry the 
same particularity into their bedrooms. And what a 
world of terrible evil may thus be avoided, one almost 
trembles to think I This unsettled life is not good for 
Agnes; she is beginning to dislike her lessons, and to 
think it a hardship that she must attend to them an hour 
before going on the shore. Yet, perhaps I am wrong in 
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saying it is not good, it is only part of life's discipline. 
We must all learn to be fixed in the midst of unfixedness, 
if we are to be worth any thing ; and though my little 
woman might do her lessons better if there were less to 
distract her thoughts, she would not be called upon to 
exercise the same selfncontroL She lost a mark in her 
lesson register this morning because of her carelessness, 
and there were tears in consequence, and I was sorely 
tempted to excuse her, but I resisted. Having made the 
rule that if she had three faults she should lose her mark, 
I felt jt was right to keep to it. When I said — 

'You know, Agnes, I can't excuse you, because it is 
against the rule,' 

She looked at me with her clear wondering eyes, and 
said — 

'But, mamma, why can't you? Can't you do any 
thing you like ?' 

My answer was — 

' Yes, I can, if I like it ; but, then, I don't like it, 
because it is against the rule ; and I desire to keep the 
rules myself, just as I make you keep them.' 

It went to my heart to see the large drops roll down 
her little cheeks, but she acquiesced at once in the idea 
of a law, and there was no irritation or resentment. She 
said quickly — 

' Mamma, I will try more to-morrow.' 

And then she went away happy. I wonder whether it 
will be as difficult to be strict with Ina and Cecil. As 
the time draws near for their coming to me, I feel more 
and more anxious. There was such a sense of relief when 
I came back from Ravenscroft and found myself with my 
own little ones, and thought that I was responsible to no 
one on earth for my management of them. I know that 
I shall delight in these elder girls ; I feel most hopeful of 
making them happy ; but the idea that all their relations 
and friends will look on and criticise, and that some 
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will have the right, as well as the inclination, to find 
fault, touches my pride. Mr. Grey writes me word 
that he thinks he has heard of a school, kept by a Mr. 
Pierce, in Hampshire, which will, be just the thing 
for Charley. I am not sure that I am quite pleased. 
I have a mother's foolish dread of his being sent into 
the wide world alone, but he will be fit for nothing 
without it. And there is, in his case, one objection to 
home life, which, if there were no others, would, in my 
opinion, be quite conclusive — ^he would infallibly be spoilt 
by the petting and worshipping of women and girls. 
Even sensible and really good men are ruined by women's 
worship, and certainly one cannot expect a boy to stand 
up against it, I suppose the common saying is correct, 
a woman,s temptation is vanity; a man's, selfishness. I 
think myself that the faults are very often reversed, at 
least, I have known many vain men and many selfish 
women ; but, anyhow, it is wise to accept these bits of 
traditional wisdom, for they are the result of a longer 
experience than any single individual can have. In 
Charley's case, too, I can see that the temptation would 
be selfishness ; in a refined form, indeed, such as fastid- 
iousness, exclusiveness, particularity about comfort and 
meals ; but not the less selfishness. And these are just 
the weaknesses which sisters would foster, because they 
would not jar like roughness and hastiness of temper. 
The most unselfish man I ever knew was brought up 
under the eye of a very wise mother, who never allowed 
him, because he was a boy, any privileges above his 
sisters, but made him share in every thiirg equally with 
them, and taught him in the nursery to pay them the 
same little courtesies which would afterward be required 
in the drawing-room. I shall have a different task with 
Hugh, who is in a perfect whirlwind of excitement the 
moment he is contradicted, but supremely generous and 
loving when every thing goes smoothly ; and, being quite 

2* 
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indifferent to the amenities of life, does not, in the least, 
understand his brother's fancies. Agnes has sometimes 
a difficult task to keep peace between them, but with her 
gentle wisdom she manages it wonderfully well, at least, 
when she will exert herself. Indolence will be her fault. 

June 16. — My first introduction to my neighbors. I 
had a perfect levee this afternoon. First the Harcourts — 
Mrs. Harcourt and a daughter- — quite grown up, and 
come out, as one could see by the self-assurance with 
which she came into the room. Very decidedly in the 
fashion both of them. We talked of little nothings — 
the weather, and the climate, and the views : — ^I could have 
gone through it all in my sleep: only one thing struck 
me ; the peculiar tone of something more than indifference 
with which Mrs. Howard said, speaking of the Randolphs, 
*We don't see much of them.' Is it fashionable or 

moral contempt? ^for contempt there certainly was. 

But I don't think Mrs. -Howard's contempt would in- 
fluence me. She swept out of the room as she had 
swept in, and her daughter followed, casting one of those 
curious glances around, as she went out, which is so 
indicative of the schoolroom curiosity of sixteen, quick- 
ened by the impertinent fashion of eighteen. Ina and 
Cecil must never be like that. Then, just as Mrs. 
Harcourt was leaving the room, came Sir John and 
Lady Anson ; he a fine elderly man, nearly sixty, I should 
think ; no doubt very brave, but not, I should imagine, 
remarkable in any other way. He is a most unquestion- 
able conservative, and thunders out his anathemas against 
change right and left. And Lady Anson, a faded but 
refined beauty, follows with a gentle echo of ' Yes, cer- 
tainly, we think — we feel — we regret.' Marriage has, 
in her case, I suspect, been not union, but absorption. 
These, however, are but first impressions. What I feel 
about them both at present is simply that they can never 
see with my eyes, and I trust never to see with theirs. 
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Open to correction of course this opinion is, and I note it 
just for that purpose. If I were talking instead of wri- 
ting, I could say a great deal about Sir John's merits as a 
landlord, of which every one speaks highly, but all that 
is soics^ntendu with oneselfi 

I did not know that Sir John's son was at Oxford, till 
the fact was alluded to by Captain Shaw, who came before 
the Ansons were gQne. He is, like Sir John, a military 
officer, stiff, but very courteous, quite of the old school. 
The expression of his face won my interest as soon as he 
entered, it is so simple, good, and honest. He appeared 
to be intimate with the Ansons, and several inquiries 
about this son Harry passed between them. 

* Have you heard from Harry lately. Sir John ? ' 

' Lady Anson had a letter from him yesterday. He 
has just taken his degree, and will be home soon. He 
never writes to me unless he wants money.' (A laugh.) 

* Ah ! , young men of the present day ! They are not 
what they used to be in our time. Eh I Lady Anson ? ' 

A meek smile, but no words. Lady Anson only looked 
to her husband. 

' Harry is a good fellow enough. We have no reason 
to find fault with him. Captain Shaw ; none at aU, com- 
pared with others.' 

' He is a very dear fellow,' murmured Lady Anson. 

* No doubt ; and dear fellows are all very well ; but what 
we want is good men, steady, honest, brave — * 

'My poor Harry — ' again began Lady Anson, in an al- 
most inaudible tone. 

Captain Shaw continued — 

' Fit to command, dear madam ; Nelsons, Wellingtons ; 
or, if you like it better, Pitts, Cannings ; but the race is 
extinct.' 

The captain turned suddenly to me. 

•'Forgive me, madam; I hope you like your new resi- 
dence ? ' 
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The usual answer : ' I liked it as yet extremely, found 
it very comfortable, much enjoyed being near the sea,' 
etiCa, CuC* 

*And you have children, madam, to interest you. I 
have met them on the beach — excellently well brought 
up — perfectly obedient.' 

Lady An§on evidently took fright at the last words 

' I think we must be going, Sir John.' 

It was the first spontaneous sentence she had uttered. 

'I will ask you to give Harry a hearty remembrance 
from me, Lady Anson. Tell him I want him for fishing. 
I wish we could go into Wales together. Capital sport 
there is up amongst the hills by Aber, beyond Penmaen- 
mawr.' 

'Harry promises to come home at once.' 

'Then let him come; there is nothing like keeping 
promises. But you must spare him to me afterward. I 
go about the 2'7th.' 

' We will see, we will see,' was Sir John's rather hasty 
answer. 

I don't think either he or Lady Anson felt sorry to 
escape from Captain Shaw's criticism. Neither was I 
sorry to be alone again, when after a ten minutes' visit, 
chiefly occupied by lamentations over the sins of young 
England, the captain also departed. Yet he is an honest- 
hearted, earnest-minded man, I am sure of that, and I am 
specially pleased with him for calling my children obedient. 
Mrs. Bradshaw came about half an hour afterward. She 
was the last of my visitors, and certainly the most amusing. 
I should imagine her to be about fifty. She is not 
particularly fascinating in appearance; her features are 
tod large; though I can fancy she has been handsome. 
But the eyes, which are a very dark gray, are the quickest 
I ever saw. They take in every thing, and comment upon 
every thing, and are, in fact, a kind of visible working 
brain. If one could only look at and watch them, one 
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might tell all her thoughts. But when she talks, all one's 
attention is engrossed in endeavoring to follow her. A 
cousin of hers was intimate with me at the Cape, so that 
we knew ahout each other, and met as if already ac- 
quainted. We began upon the place, and the weather, 
and then our neighbors were mentioned. Mrs. Bradshaw 
did not discuss the latter in a gossiping way, but she was 
sharp upon them. I spoke of Sir John and Lady Anson. 

'Excellent people!' was the reply, 'only they have 
made a mistake in being bora in this generation. I doubt 
if they have found it out though ; but it is that which 
gives them their surprised look. They were meant for 
good Queen Anne. Lady Anson might have been one of 
the court favorites, a rival of Abigail Masham.' 

I doubted whether Lady Anson would ever have had 
suflScient independence of character to be a rival to any 
one. 

' You may be right, but adjectives have strength from 
the mere fact that they are attached to substantives. Lady 
Anson alone is literally an adjective. You can form no 
abstract idea of her ; she has neither speech, nor thought, 
nor feeling. Put her by the side of her husband and chil- 
dren, or any one in whom she is interested, and she has all. 
But I am not come to discuss my neighbors, Mrs. Anstru- 
ther, but to make acquaintance with you.' 

' I suppose,' I said, ' that one naturally falls into the bad 
habit of discussing one's neighbors, as one of the quickest 
modes of becoming acquainted. It shows what are one's 
mutual likings and dislikings.' 

'Do you think. so? Well, I doubt ; because, you see, 
there are so many little personal matters which come in to 
bias one's judgment. I like Lady Anson, because she once 
gave me a prescription which cured one of my little grand- 
children of the croup : you can enter into that.' 

' Yes, so far as that it makes me think Lady Anson kind- 
hearted.' 
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* She would have been a monster if she had not given 
it ; but anyhow, I always remember it, and put it against 
any shortcomings in other ways. Not but what it is a 
daily matter of thankfulness to me that I am not her hus- 
band. I should have died of her before the honeymoon 



was over." 



I suppose I looked a little grave, quite unintentionally, 
for Mrs. Bradshaw instantly changed her tone. 

* That is very wrong of me, very satirical, and you don't 
like satire. You are taking life upon the highest Christian 
principles.' 

* Why, yes,' I said, and I hesitated, * I can't quite see 
how one is to take it upon any other.' 

* Can't you ? But you have lived in Africa half your 
life, and you only understand heathens. You are not used 
to the steps and degrees of this moral and religious Eng- 
land of ours.' 

* I am used to varieties of character,' I said, ' if that is 
what you mean by steps and degrees.' 

* No, not varieties of character, but of aims, standards. 
You know it is dreadfully uncharitable in these days to 
call any one wicked, and very ill-bred to suggest that any 
action is wrong. It is all a question of standards.' 

' I don't know that I quite understand,' I said. 

* Don't you ? but it is quite plain. Your standard is 
perfection, and you don't even think ill of your neighbors ; 
mine is human frailty, so I just whisper a few sharp words 
in a t^te-d-tite. Miss Somebody — 1 won't mention names — 
has a standard below mine, and she gossips; and Miss 
Somebody-else has one still lower, and slanders. But we 
have none of us any compunctions of conscience ; because 
you see, there is no abstract right or wrong in these matters. 
It is only, as I said before, that we have various standards. 
Ah ! my dear Mrs, Anstruther, these are easy days to live 
in. I am not sure after all that the Aasons made a mistake 
in being born into them ; that is, if they could only manage 
to fit themselves in, which they never can.' 
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I laughed, and wished I could say something in reply, 
but nothing suggested itself. One could not preach ; so 
I merely remarked, that, from what I could hear. Sir John 
had managed to fit himself into his generation so far as re- 
garded being a good landlord. 

Mrs. Bradshaw paused and considered. ' Yes, that is a 
safer subject, not so likely to bring qualms of conscience 
afterward. Well ! he is a good landlord, and Lady Anson 
is a good landlady, and the daughters are quite proper, and 
have a German governess, and Harry Anson is a gentle- 
manly fellow, and has just avoided being plucked at Oxford. 
Very nice people all ! And now, what a hot summer we 
are having 1 ' 

I felt rather provoked, for I was sure I was misunder- 
stood, and I suspect my answer was dry. 

* You don't like the weather any more than the Ansons,' 
continued Mrs. Bradshaw. ' What shall we talk about ? ' 
^ ' Really,' I said, ' this is too bad ; I express neither li- 
kings or dislikings.' 

' Precisely : but at this rate, according to your own 
showing, we shall never be acquainted ; and why should I 
possibly give myself the trouble of calling upon you, or 
why should you give up time to receive me, except for the 
purpose of understanding a little about each other ? ' 

'The understanding must come by degrees,' I said, 
laughing ; ' it is not my way to rush into intimacies or 
friendships — scarcely into acquaintances.' 

'Thank you. Now I have learned something: your 
social digestion is slow ; I believe mine is too quick. Per- 
haps that is the reason why so many people ultimately dis- 
agree with me — meaning by disagreement, what Sydney 
Smith meant when he hoped the missionary would disagree 
with the New Zealand cannibal.' 

'Are the "many people" in this neighborhood?' I 
asked, with some curiosity. 

' Oh, fie ! that is bringing us back to gossip, ^nd slander, 
and evil speaking. The people in this neighborhood are 
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just as good as the people in any other neighborhood ; and 
I like them jnst as much as I do the rest of my fellow-crea- 
tures : which is, to say the truth — ' 

' Not at all,' I added, 

' Exactly so. Long acquaintance with human beings — 
myself included — ^has brought me to the conclusion that 
they are great bores. No doubt you are of the same 
opinion — all sensible people are ;. so I will just release 
you from the presence of one of the' race, and say good- 
by!' 

' Must you really go ? ' I asked. 

' Now that is too flattering, at least it would be, only it 
comes too early in our acquaintance. After three visits 
you might say, " Must you go ? " in that pleading voice, 
and I should perhaps be vain enough to listen and believe ; 
but not to-day. Besides, it is unwise to break the ice and 
fathom the shallowness of the water beneath all at once. 
So again, good-by ! only remember that we are to begin 
our intercourse next time where we left off to-day. Life is 
too short to admit of always going through the alphabet 
from A, in order to arrive at Z.' 

Before the serv^ant could open the door, Mrs. Bradshaw 
was gone. 

And now, what do I think of her ? Is she agreeable ? 
Yes, certainly. But is she pleasant to me, personally ? No, 
certainly not, in one way ; she makes me feel so very prop- 
er ; and I hate being made to feel proper. But when she 
rattles on at that pace what can one do ? Rattle in return, 
some people would say. But I don't know how, and if I 
did, it is not natural to me,- and I can't pretend or affect; 
I must be myself under all circumstances. It is strange 
how little, after all, we did talk of our neighbors, or of any 
thing in the way of facts. 1 doubt whether she even knows 
that I have any children. I am very tired, but I feel as if 
I had had a window in my mind opened, and some fresh 
air admitted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

July 20. — A letter from Mr. Pierce, agreeing to take 
Charley. He is to go the first week in August. It is a 
kind of preparatory school for Winchester. Agnes is half 
broken-hearted at the idea of parting with him ; and she is, 
I suspect, alarmed at the idea of the two elder sisters com- 
ing this afternoon. She has been so much to me now for 
so long that she cannot face the possibility of my atten- 
tion being drawn off to others. Jealousy, in her case, is 
absurd, if she did but know it, dear child ; and, perhaps, it 
is not really jealousy which she feels, but only the uncom- 
fortableness of being put out of place — being no longer eld- 
est and chief. I see her looking sad, and yet do not like to 
ask what is the matter, for fear of. forcing her to put into 
shape the half-formed misgivings which, if left as they are, 
may soon melt away. I had so many of those fancies 
when I was a child myself, and I am sure I was the better 
for not having any one to tell them to. Now, of course, 
it is different, and when shadows come across me, I make a 
point of examining what it is which causes them, so that I 
may the better fight against them. But at nine years old 
all definite forms are magnified, and therefore it is often 
wiser to leave them indefinite. The only way in which I 
can help my little pet is, by putting the responsibility of 
her sisters' comfort upon her, instead of taking it entirely 
upon myself. Give her an interest in working for them, 
and she will soon cease to be jealous. So I have professed 
to be very busy this morning with letters (which is really 
the case), and have sent her up-stairs to see that her 
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sisters' room is comfortable, and then she and Charley 
are to gather flowers for the vases on the dressing-table. 
Charley is quite excited, and already fancies himself the 
grown-up brother who is to be Ina and Cecil's protector. 

Ten cfdock p. m. — ^The two girls have arrived. They 
travelled together to "Westford, and Agnes and I took a fly 
and met them at the station. It is too late to note any 
details, only they seem qnite bright and happy, and are 
well pleased with every thing, especially with Agnes' flow- 
ers, which won the little woman's heart, though she sidled 
up to me at the station, and said^ almost with tears in her 
eyes, * Mamma, they are such young ladies ! ' 

If she did but know how thankM I am at the bottom 
of my heart that, in one sense, they are young ladies ; that 
I have not to flght against roughness and gaucherie and 
awkward tricks 1 School has done good as regards exter- 
nals, at any rate ; I hope it may have done more. Ina's 
gratitude about the room was quite graceful ; every thing 
she does is graceful. Cecil only looked at me, and said, 
' Tou must have thought a great deal about us 1 ' but she 
crept close to me, and put her hand within mine, and was 
silent for some seconds, and then she ran off and showed 
herself almost as much a child as Agnes. 

July 21. — ^I must note the conversation which passed 
between the two girls and myself this morning. I think 
-, I may learn something from it. 

We met at prayers at half-past eight, breakfast was 
directly afterward. Cecil left the room when prayers 
were over, and did not appear till some time after we were 
all seated. I began pouring out the tea ; Ina offered to 
help me. She was just a little too studied in her way of 
doing it ; a little too much the young lady of the house. 
Cecil came in and said, brusquely — 

'Ina, I can't find my little pebble brooch.' 

' Can't you ? It is not a very valuable one, so it does 
not much signify.' 
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' Yes, but it does. I liked the brooch. Grandmamma 
gave it me ; and besides, I can't afford to buy another.' 

' Grandmamma will give you another, I dare say. You 
have only to write and ask her.' 

' I don't like asking any one for any thing,' said Cecil, 
a little sharply. 

' Then, my dear' — ^the tone was quite that of a patron- 
izing elder sister — * you must be contented to go without 
what you want.' 

Cecil sat down with a cloud on her face. I think she 
would have answered sharply if I had not been present. 

Agnes put her little hand upon Cecil's arm, and said in 
a timid whisper, ' I have a very pretty pebble brooch ; I 
should like you to have it.' 

'Thank you.' But Cecil's tone was' ungracious, and 
Agnes drew back repulsed. 

' It is very kind of you, Agnes, darling,' said Ina, ' very 
kind indeed ; but Cecil would not like to take your pretty 
brooch from you.' 

' I should like her to have it though,' persisted Agnes, 
drawing her chair nearer to Ina. * It is a red brooch, a 
red pebble, and it capie from India. Shall I show it you 
after breakfast ? ' 

Ina's thanks for this proposal were cordial, and her 
caressing manner was very winning. 

Charley broke in with : ' Mamma, why must people al- 
ways wear brooches? Why don't they pin themselves 
together, and there would be an end of it?' 

' Yes, there would be an end of it, Charley ; rather an 
unpleasant one,' said Ina; ' we should tumble to pieces.' 

' And you would be all in bits, and there would be no 
more need of brooches,' said Charley, pleased at his fancied 
wit. And then Agnes laughed, and Ina laughed too ; but 
Cecil's face did not clear. 

I felt there was something behind, and when breakfast 
was finished, I took Cecil aside, and asked her a little more 
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about the brooch. Then she told me that it was one her 
grandmamma valued, because it had belonged to Aunt 
Kate, who was dead, and it had been given to Aunt Kate 
by Uncle Henry, who was in Australia. It had a curious 
mark across it, which Uncle Henry had made himsel£ 
' Of course,' added Cecil, ' I should not like to tell grand- 
mamma I had lost it, and ask for another. It is very well 
for Ina to talk. Ina takes every thing so easily ; but I 
wish very much I could find the brooch.' 

I wished so too very much, but I wished still more that 
there was no such association with Uncle Henry in Aus- 
tralia. Not that it signifies now, but it just keeps up a 
certain kind of interest, which would be better dropped. 
Mrs. Penryhn was devoted to this son, I fancj, and never 
would see his faults. 

Ina was taken possession of by Agnes, and was being 
carried off to the schoolroom, when I called her back, and 
asked her to go up-stairs at once with Cecil, and search 
for the brooch, because it was a pity her sister should be 
worried about it, though it did seem a trifle. 

I expected a little look of impatience ; but no, Ina was 
unruffled, quite ready to go and hunt for the brooch, and 
having no doubt they should find it. It was almost cer- 
tain to be there somewhere. Cecil was famed for losing 
her things, or hiding them away and forgetting them. 

They came back again almost directly ; the brooch was 
found, it was under a book which Cecil had been reading. 
I asked if she was in the habit of reading whilst she was 
dressing; and she said, 'Not exactly — ^that is, she was 
learning poetry.' 

' Cecil dotes upon poetry,' observed Ina ; but Cecil her- 
self made no such assertion, only blushed, and said that 
they learned a great deal of poetry at school. 

'And I hope you will learn a good deal of poetry at 
home,' I replied. * There is more use in it than you will 
understand till you are as old as I am.' 
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' You are not very old, mamma,' said Cecil, quickly. 

' Not very, but old enough to feel that I wish I had 
learned a great deal more than I did when I was your age, 
and had nothing else to think of.' 

* I mean to make so much use of my time now,' said 
Ina, ' till I am seventeen.' 

* Why must people — ^girls I mean — ^leave off learning 
when they are seventeen ? ' asked Cecil. 

' You must ask some one else, my dear,' I said ; ' I don't 
know, and I never yet found any one who could tell-lne.' 

Ina was evidently puzzled. * But, mamma, girls come 
out at seventeen.' 

* Yes, generally.' 

' And then, of course, they don't do lessons.' 

* Of course not, because there is no time.' 
' And they must come out.' 

*Must ? Yes, I suppose they must ; at least they think 
so.' 

' But they really must. They can't help it. It is right,* 
said Cecil, eagerly, yet in a tone which implied doubt. 

*Well; that touches upon a difficult subject.- If we 
live till this time next year we will discuss it. Now, 
suppose you go up-stairs and unpack your boxes, whilst I 
have the little ones with me and order dinner, and then 
we will see how you can be most comfortably settled in 
the schoolroom.' 

' Do you call it the schoolroom ? ' said Ina, stopping as 
she was going aw-ay,^ * I should like it to be the study.' 

' I should not ! ' exblaimed Cecil. * Study is grand, and 
we are used to schoolroom.' 

'Yes, used at school,' replied Ina ; ' but we are going to 
forget school.' 

' I don't want to forget it,' said Cecil : ' Mrs. Harrison 
was very kind to me, and I was very happy there.' 

' Still this is not school ; and the room need not be the 
schoolroom, need it, mamma ? ' persisted Ina. 
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* It is quite immaterial, my dear ; Agnes and I gener- 
ally call it the schoolroom, because it is fitted up like 
one.' 

' But it will be a study, because we are going to study in 
it,' continued Ina. 

' As you like, my love, so long as you do study.' 

' Then it is the study ! ' exclaimed Ina, triumphantly ; 
and she ran off, followed by Cecil, and I sat down to 
think. 

July 27. — Such a busy week this has T)een, and a per- 
plexing one I Every lesson and duty required a place to 
be found for it. It was much worse than putting a house 
in order ; and the places appointed beforehand, and in my 
own mind, did not all suit, and there was a consequent 
confusion in my thoughts between what I had intended to 
do, and what I found I could do. That mental disorderli- 
ness is the most trying of all kinds of perplexity. I began 
by mapping out the great works which must be done, and 
then fitting the small works into the interstices. Excel- 
lent discipline this for such an unpunctual, unmethodical 
person as I am by nature. We breakfast at half-past 
eight ; eight would be more virtuous, but I know I should 
never achieve it constantly, and I want time to myself 
i)efore the day's business begins. I attend to household 
matters directly after breakfast, and go into the school- 
room for Scripture-reading at a quarter to ten. We 
read the second morning lesson and a small portion of 
the old Testament history, and I give any geographical 
or historical information wticli occurs to me, so as to make 
it interesting : any thing like preaching I carefully avoid, 
but I find that the two girls accept very pleasantly hints 
as to daily conduct, or explanations of moral difficulties. 
They have been accustomed to be down by seven. I 
say now half-past seven, because they are likely to be 
later at night. They have work to do for me both be- 
fore and after breakfast till I am ready to read. I stay in 
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the schoolroom from ten to twelve, working chiefly with 
the elder girls, but I manage to hear Essie do her baby 
lessons in the intervals of time. Agnes and Hugh do a few 
things by themselves and then come to me from twelve till 
one. Charley studies his Latin grammar ; but as he is so 
soon going to school, lessons are just now, in his case, a 
secondary consideration. The little ones have an hour's 
play in the morning. The two elder girls profess to think 
it very hard to be forced to go into the garden for half an 
hour before dinner, which is at half-past one. During this 
dry warm weather, it is impossible to walk in the afternoon, 
so we sit out of doors and read some steady book, and the 
children finish any lessons they may have to do, till about 
five o'clock, when we have a cup of tea and some biscuits 
in the summer-house, and w^lk afterward : of course the 
tiny children have their regular tea in the nursery then, 
Agnes included; butlna and Cecil and I have a heavy tea 
when we come home. It is the pleasantest meal in the 
day, and my best opportunity for really knowing them ; 
for when the little ones are present at dinner, half one's 
business is to teach them to hold their knives and forks 
properly, and sensible conversation is often interrupted. 
I suspect the dinner-hour is rather a trial to the two 
girls, but they are very good about it. As autumn comes 
on, these hours must be somewhat altered ; we must walk 
in the afternoon, and do lessons ^erward, but the divisions 
of the day will be much the same. It is a very pleasant 
life ; the only drawback to myself personally is the neces- 
sity of raising others to my owh level, instead of resting in 
the 9ense of equality. Ina and Cecil are as pleasant and 
docile as possible, but the school tone has not been with- 
out its eflTect upon them. I find that lessons are in their 
eyes always lessons, and cannot be any thing else. I have 
not fought against the idea in words ; they would not under- 
stand me, and if they professed to accept my view without 
understanding it, they would be' unreal : but I try to work 
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it out of them by the influence of my own mind. They 
are just well-drilled machines as regards intellect, and noth- 
ing more. They can receive, and digest, and bring out, in 
a set form, any amount of information, and would pass an 
excellent examination, but they have no idea of working 
out any thing original from the materials which are given 
them. All that they have learned is dried and classified, 
but there is no vitality in it, and, as it is, it will never pro- 
duce any fruit worthy of the name. I can scarcely give 
any instance of this : it is the spirit which pervades all 
they have learned or do learn. They have no idea of con- 
necting the past and presents It seemed quite a new light 
to them, the other day, when I took a leading article of the 
* Times,' which had reference to bygone Italian history, and 
read it to them, and then made them sete how the brigand- 
age of Naples, which they had just heard of in a letter from 
a schoolfellow, who is abroad, was indirectly connected 
with the great struggle between the temporal and spiritual 
power in Italy, which has been going on for so many cen- 
turies. They both grew excited upon the subject, much to 
my satisfaction, and as they professed to be very ignorant 
of the history of Naples, I have allowed them to take that 
particular subject, and work it out for themselves, searching 
out the facts from various books, and writing them down 
for me connectedly, instead of their usual composition les- 
son. This is the first great innovation I have made in their 
school routine. At first I thought it best to adopt it as 
well as I could, so as to give them an idea of continuity. 
The worst of a frequent change of instructors is that it 
tends to lessen respect, and make children criticise those 
who teach them. As to accomplishments, we shall man- 
age very fairly Avell. Drawing I can undertake myself. 
Cecil has a taste for it, but not Ina. Hei talent is music ; 
she plays even now remarkably well, and with a great 
deal of feeling ; and her voice will, I suspect, be a most 
charming contralto. I question whether Cecil will ever 
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sing. She has no strength of voice, though she looks so 
much the more robust of the two. I have engaged 
Madame Dupin, from Westford, to give them both music 
lessons twice a week. She teaches and plays beautifully. 
It is curious to watch the effect of the French name. The 
two girls would not have thought half so much of Madame 
Dupin if she had been Mrs. Brown. That is a school 
tradition, school being the epitome of the world ; and the 
world always valuing most highly that which it least un- 
derstands. 

All this time Hugh continues his little lessons, and 
Agnes and I plod on, and I hope make progress, though 
ft is chiefly in the way of being quite perfect in the multi- 
plication table, and having a fair knowledge of the general 
outlines of English and the beginning of Roman history. 
Hers is a curiously thoughtful mind, and her feelings are 
so keen and deep. I tremble sometimes when I think what 
the consequence would be if she had any great or linger- 
ing trial to bear. Even her extreme conscientiousness 
is in someways a draw back : it tends to over-scrupulous- 
ness. She would always, if left to herself, exaggerate a 
claim of duty. There is, I think, some want of propor- 
tion in her character. Even now it a little interferes 
with her usefulness. She is so trustworthy that I could 
often leave her to look after Hugh and Essie, but she 
makes herself so unhappy if any thing goes wrong, that I 
feel it is almost too great a strain upon her. 

3 
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CHATTER VL 

August 3. — Charley went off this morning. The house 
has* been a complete blank all day. I don't think any of 
ns knew how we should miss him. As for Agnes, she is 
quite a little widow in her loneliness. The last kiss 
between the two went to my heart ; there was such ^ 
world of sorrow in it. And then the little fellow flung 
himself into my arms, and just managed to say good-by, 
but that was all; one word more, and he would have 
broken down, and so should L I did not say, ' It won't 
be long to Christmas,' for I felt that it would be very 
long. He is to go to London under the care of the guard, 
and Mr. Pierce is to meet him there. Mr, Grey assures 
me it is all safe, and I try and think so. I must make a 
man of him early, for his sisters' sake as well as his own. 
That has been the chief event of the day. Another, which 
must, however, be noted, is a first introduction to the 
rector. He has only just returned: we met accidentally ; 
I had been calling at the Manor, and Mrs. Bradshaw 
joined me as I came out of the lodge-gate. The rector 
appeared from the school-house on the opposite side 
of the road. There was the usual introduction — ^Mrs. 
Anstruther, Mr. L'Estrange ; Mr. L'Estrange, Mrs. An- 
struther — and we both bowed, and took in each other 
at a glance: at least I know I did. So much of my 
comfort must depend upon the clergyman of the parish, 
that I greatly desired to know what he was like. Very 
tall and bronzed, age about forty, I should imagine, 
— ^handsome features, a narrow brow, keen eyes, a de- 
termined mouth. I think I shall respect him, though pos- 
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sihlj I may not like him. Mrs. Bradsbaw accosted him 
with — 

*Your parish will be glad to see you back, Mr. 
L'Estrange. I should be glad too, if I were ever benefited 
by your society.' 

' I Ueg your pardon,' was the grave answer, ' I think I 
had the pleasure of dining with you only a week before 
I left home.' 

' It might have been a pleasure to you, I hope it was, 
but it was none at all to me. The weather was tremen- 
dously hot, and there were too many at table, and my cobk 
was iU, and the dinner in consequence was very badly 
dressed. I never recollect a more disagreeable dinner- 
party myself. But as you say you liked it, of course you 
did.' 

* I think all that I said was that I had the pleasure of 
dining with you,' replied the rector, still rigidly grave ; 
' I am not aware that I made any mention of my peculiar 
feelings. Pleasure is a conventional word.' 

'Meant to conceal displeasure,' interrupted the incor- 
rigible Mrs. Bradshaw. ' Yes, I comprehend now ; I am 
to take you by contraries.' 

* Not in the least : pray understand me.' ' 

* My good friend, you must give me additional brains 
if I am to do that. If pleasure does not mean pleasure, 
pray what does it mean ? Is it a fit of the toothache ? ' 

* Mrs. Bradshaw amuses herself at the expense of her 
less-gifted neighbors,' said the rector, turning to me, 
whilst the muscles of his mouth relaxed as from a sense of 
stern duty. *I trust I mayfind Mrs. Anstruther more 
willing to lower herself to the level of an ordinary mind.' 

' Oh, fie ! The rector of a parish pleading guilty to 
an ordinary mind I ' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. ' I hope 
the little boys are not listening behind the hiedge. . But, 
perhaps' — she stopped. ' I won't say what I was going 
to say ; it was naughty, and you would lecture me next 
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Sunday in your sermon, and then we should quarrel ; for I 
don't like being preached at any more than you like my 
dinner-parties.' 

' But, indeed — ' 

The poor rector was again in an agony of explanation. 

' Don't trouble yourself to explain ; there is hot the 
least necessity. I know all you would say, and I quite 
agree. Dinner-parties are the dullest of idl dull things, 
and nothing will ever make them better. Mrs. Anstruther 
is not in the least shocked at you. If she had been present 
she would have said just the same.' 

*But, indeed — ^I never — ^you quite mistake — I assure 
you—' 

The unfortunate rector colored up to his temples. Mrs. 
Bradshaw kept an unchanged countenance. 

'I had something to say, Mr. L'Estrange^ about my 
gardener's boy ; but it is rather too long a story for the 
present. When am I likely to see you again ? ' 

' I will do myself the honor of calling, if you wiU name 

the day and the hour,' said the rector, evidently feeling his 

own rectorial self again as soon as parish affairs were men< 

tioned. 

' To-morrow, three o'clock — will that be convenient ? ' 

* Quite convenient. Good-morning 1 ' And lifting his 
hat to us with the courtly politeness of fifty years ago, the 
rector stalked away. 

* The most excellent man living,' said Mrs. Bradshaw ; 
' also the stiffest. It is one of the chief delights of my 
vegetative existence to turn him round mentally three 
times, and then ask him where he is. He will be miserable 
for the jiext week, because I made him think he had made 
a rude speech.' 

* He must be vastly stupid,' I said, ' not to know his 
own words.' 

'Do you really think so ? ' and Mrs. Bradshaw stopped 
and fixed her keen eyes ftiU upon me. ' That shows me 
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you have never been in a witness-box or seen any one else 
there. Let the rector be placed in it, and I venture to 
say he would convict himself of any unimaginable false- 
hoods you might choose to invent for him, and go away 
fully believing he had spokeli them, and anxious to do 
penance for them.' 

' I doubt it,' I said ; ' he has too clever a forehead to be 
easily confused.' 

' Clever, but narrow. Put him on — as schoolboys say 
— ^upon any s\ibject which he really understands, and you 
will find him digging so deep that you run the risk of 
being buried in trying to grope after him, and soaring so 
high that you lose yourself in the clouds in trying to 
follow him. But strive to expand him, send him forth 
across the wide fields of common-sense, and you may lead 
him astray in an instant. He can preach a splendid 
funeral sermon ; but I once heard him return thanks for 
the bridesmaids at a wedding breakfast, and it was a treat 
for « Punch." ' 

* He has no sense of the ludicrous, I suppose,' was my 
reply. 

* I could scarcely say that. He does make a joke some- 
times in his own queer fashion, looking all the time as shy 
as a girl of fifteen when a man pays her a compliment ; 
and drawing down the comers of his mouth penitentially 
afterward. But, in fact, it is no use to attempt to say 
what he is like, He is one of those exceptional beings 
who must be- learned. In my own mind I always think 
of him as belonging to a race once described to me 
by a young Roman Catholic friend of mine as "not 
exactly." ' 

' Not exactly I ' I repeated. ' What can that mean ? ' 

* Just what I say. This young friend was brought up 
in a convent, and she was guilty of some misdemeanor, 
and was called upon to confess it. She was asked who 
was the person against whom the offence was committed. 
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One of her companions ? Na One of the nuns ? No. 
Was it a woman ? No. Was it a man ? Not exactly. 
It turned out to be her confessor. Don't you see now 
what I mean, when I say that our good friend is " not 
exactly ? " ' 

I could not help laughing, but I was silent. 

* Cautious as usual ; but you laugh, so I know you un- 
derstand and agree. And I am not by any means as ir- 
reverent as you imagine. The rector stands upon a. 
pedestal, though it is a little rickety, and I feel con- 
vinced that there is only one thing which will ever make 
it firm.' 

* A wife ? ' I said. 

' Delightful 1 We are sworn friends from this moment. 
Yes, he wants a wife ; and if I could only get him one, just 
to my taste — no matter for his — ^his name would be sent to 
Rome for canonization by the next post.' 

* Is he aware of your kind interest in his welfare ? ' I 
asked. I suspect my tone was a little anxious, for I had 
been somewhat startled by this open avowal of matrimo- 
nial intentions. 

' Oh yes, he knows it. I tell him of it whenever we 
meet alone. I should have attacked him to-day if you had 
not been present. He starts away from the subject like a 
shying horse ; and I suspect he lives in daily fear of finding 
himself changed unawares into a married Benedick by my 
reading the marriage service over him, and some woman 
brought in from the wilds ; just as the poor creatures in 
the " Arabian Nights " were changed into owls by the 
magic word of wicked enchantresses.' 

' I don't wonder at his alarm,' I said. * I should be 
alarmed too if I were in his place ; and,' I added, half 
gravely, ' I can't undertake to be a sworn friend of yours 
if you are a mancBuvrer.' 

A most curious and striking change came over Mrs. 
Bradshaw. It was as when the bubbles burst, and the 
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froth of champagne evaporates, and only the rich wine re- 
mains. 

* Yon are quite in earnest when yon say that,' she re- 
plied ; ^ so am I when I tell you I hate manoeuvring from 
the very bottom of my heart. Jfl did manceuvre it would 
not be by laughing at the rector, and telling him I wish I 
could get him a wife. But I will describe to you what I 
think she must be like. She must be quite young, very 
.pretty, very merry, very caressing, a little wilful on the 
surface, just to rout him out of some of his odd ways ; 
very obedient au fondy in order that he may make her as 
good as himsel£ If your Cecil was only ten years older 
she would be just the person for him ; but being as she is, 
I hope he may find her counterpart in other respects else- 
where. But I don't expect it. Now you have learned the 
extent of my wishes, and certainly of my efforts ; for I 
would sooner put my hand into the fire and have it burnt 
off, than to take upon myself the responsibility of tempting 
any one to marriage, except in the abstract.' 

We shook hands heartily. I thoroughly believe her ; 
and, what is more a great deal, I begin to believe in 
her. 

August 12. — ^A letter from Charley ; the fourth we have 
had. This last has long been delayed ; a sign that he is 
happier. The first letters were grievous, and I felt once 
or twice as if I must rush off to London and bring him 
back ; but he is falling into work now, and will do very 
well, if the boys do not bully him. I suppose one ought 
not to judge boys so harshly as one is apt to do, for what 
seems to be their cruel nature. Some one said to me the 
other day, that the real thing to fear as regards boys' cru- 
elty, is not the cruelty of ten, or twelve, or even of thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age, for most times that is mere 
ignorance. Boys have no notion of the pain they inflict 
because they suffer so little themselves ; and a cruel boy 
will not necessarily be a bad man. But cruelty at nine- 
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teen or twenty is very alarming, and shows a depraved 
nature. The idea rather comforted me, when I saw Hugh 
just now catching a fly, and preparing to pull off its wings 
with the greatest nonchalance, Esther hurrying up to him 
to watch the process. But, of course, it was stopped, and 
Hugh was spoken to sharply, and received a little pat on 
the hand. I thought that better th^n a dissertation upon 
natural history, or an appeal to what his own feelings 
would be if he had his arms and legs pulled off — an opera- 
tion which to him would appear to be perfectly painless. 
Ivflnd there are a good many things in morals which, like 
the Latin declensions, must be taught first and explained 
afterward. . 

The schoolroom lessons are going on welL Ina and 
Cecil have each a register, such as I have used for some 
time with Agnes ; so they know what they have to do ; 
and I give them marks for each lesson, which are to be 
reckoned according to a certain value, and they are, by 
and by, to have for them any book which they fancy. 
Ina begs hers may be a Shakespeare. Cecil is not quite so 
ambitious, but desires rather some work on natural his- 
tory, which she has a taste for, I wish I knew more 
about it, that I might encourage her ; but I let her collect 
specimens, and am merciful to the dirt which they bring 
with them, so far at least that I have assigned her a little 
closet inside the housekeeper's room, in which she may 
arrange and keep them, though I will not have the school- 
room upset by them. Till I did this, the seaweed, and 
shells, and dried flowers, with now and then a stray 
insect, were the source of a constant feud between her and 
Ina, who is remarkably neat and delicate in all her ways, 
and could not at all understand Cecil's disorderliness. 
Agnes, too, was worried ; for before her sisters came, it 
was her pride to have the schoolroom a pattern of neat- 
ness. Sympathy on this point has drawn her nearer to Ina 
than to Cecil ; and there is something in Ina's grace and 
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beauty, and her marvellously sweet voice, which 1 am sure 
attracts her unconsciously. It is difficult not to be at- 
tracted by it. 

I see the influence in various ways ; some that might 
make me a little jealous if I were of a jealous nature, 
which I am thankful (I hope humbly thankful) to say I am 
not. Agnes used to be always at my beck and call ; always 
anxious for a walk with me ; always telling me her little 
wishes. Now a great deal of this confidence and> interest 
goes to Ina ; but I look on amused, and in one sense pleased. 
It is, .of all things, important that the sisters should un- 
derstand and love each other ; and after all I am the point 
from which their affections radiate. They may disport 
themselves, as it were, for a time with their young fancies, 
but the more they do it the more they will become aware 
that it is my affection which really unites and makes them 
one. I hope I should feel the same if these feelings were 
developing themselves out of the family ; but perhaps it 
would be more difficult then ; though I dread jealousy as 
the cankerworm of all true honorable love. 
3* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Augtcst 14. — The Woodleigh family are returned, so 
nurse tells me. She is rather a purveyor of gossip, which 
worries me, for I don't know how to stop it, and I am so 
afraid of it for the children, though I have never found 
out that she tells them any thing which they really ought 
not to hear. If I were to do so, I should part with h^r 
instantly. 

She said to me this morning, * Mrs. Randolph, ma'am, 
and the little boy, and a young lady, who has been here 
before with them, a niece, I believe, came last night. They 
were to have been here by an earlier train, but they man- 
aged to be late for it. Mr. Randolph is not come. He is 
in London. People think, ma'am, that it is strange he is 
down here so little, and they say very unpleasant things 
of Mrs. Randolph.' 

' Thank you, nurse, that will do.' She was fastening 
my dress. Perhaps she took the hint, for she went away, 
without another word. But it is singular that every one 
speaks in this doubtful tone of Mrs. Randolph. 

August 15. — ^I was talking to our new gardener, 
Stephen Bright, this' afternoon, — or rather evening, for it 
was . nearly six o'clock, — giving directions about moving 
some plants, when I heard a sound of loud voices in the 
kitchen-garden ; strange tones, and, as it seemed to me, 
angry. I thought I distinguished Cecil's. Presently 
there followed a thundering knocking at some door. 
Stephen stopped in his work and listened. 

* Rather rampageous, ma'am I Shall I go and see? ' 

But I thought that was delegating my duties, and I 
hurried off myself. 
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The noise came from the closed gate leading into the 
Woodleigh grounds. Some one on the other side was 
knocking at it — more than knocking indeed — ^for it was 
a regular case of assault and battefy. Cecil was scream- 
ing at the pitch of her voice, * This is our garden I we 
don't let any one in!' and a rough boy's answer was 
shouted from the other side, ' You've no business to lock 
it ; we always come in, and we will I ' and then followed 
more knocking and rattling of the door, and a stone was 
thrown against it. I went up to Cecil unperceived, and 
laid my hand upon her arm. She started, and began an 
instant explanation, but I put up my finger for silence, and 
then whispered to her to run indoors and fetch the key 
which was hanging up in the closet outside my room. I 
said not a word whilst she was gone, and the assault went 
on for a few seconds. Presently I heard another voice 
expostulating with the boy, commanding first, then en- 
treating, at last imploring. I walked away, for I did not 
wish to overhear the conversation, and directly afterward 
Cecil brought the key. I waited till she had run back to 
the house, and then unlocked the door, and confronted a 
lady, rather young-looking, very tall and slight, dressed in 
a picturesque • fashion, : essentially un-English, — a black 
bodice, white, sleeves, and a blue skirt of very rich figured 
silk. Her . dark hair was turned back from her forehead, 
and gathered behind into a kind of white net or cap, 
studded with spangles. I have seen something of the 
kind in Bavaria. Her face was very pleasing, though I 
could not call it regularly handsome. The outline was 
oval, the forehead rather low ; the eyes very bright, but 
wanting in depth ; the mouth was very large, but the ex- 
pression was sweet, and the teeth were exquisitely white 
and regular. That which struck me in the countenance 
was the look of restlessness and excitability. By her side 
was a wonderfully handsome boy, of about eight or nine, 
evidently wilftil and determined; passion and self-indul- 
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gence expressed in the full lips, and pride showing itself in 
the turn of the head, and the contemptuous curl of the 
nostril. 

The lady was holding his hand. She dropped it when 
I appeared in the doorway, and we looked at each other 
for an instant in silence. 

The boy exclaimed, * I thought you were a girl ; you 
screamed like one 1 ' 

' Hush ! Victor, hush I run away. You must forgive 
him ; ' and the lady appealed to me. 

' I will go through,' said the boy, endeavoring to push 
by me. 

* I beg your pardon,' was my reply, and I placed my- 
self in the doorway. 'No one enters this garden without 
my leave.' 

* Are you Mrs. Anstruther?' asked the boy, more 
gently. 

* Yes, I am Mrs. Anstruther ; and I invite you to come 
into the garden now ; but I intend to lock the door again 
and it will not be reopened. Perhaps Mrs. Randolph will 
come with you,' I added. * I believe I have the pleasure 
of speaking to her.' 

It was a gentle refined voice which answered, ' You 
are very good and forbearing ; but my boy is not always 
so rude, it is only when he is opposed ; and the cottage 
has been so long unlet, he has quite taken it for his own. 
But you will excuse him I know, and we shall be friends, 
I trust.' 

I am afraid my bow of assent was a little cold. I al- 
ways hate myself for being cold to strangers; but how 
can I help it ? It is quite impossible for me to fall into 
friendship at first sight. And then the black bodice, and 
the spangled cap, and the very rude boy I What was I 
to do? • 

We walked around the cottage garden together. Mrs. 
Randolph was lavish in her admiration of the improve- 
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ments. Every^ thing was so very charming. The cottage 
had always been lovely, now it was a little Paradise. I 
could not avoid asking her into the house. Ina, Cecil, and 
Agnes were in the drawing-room. 

* Your children ? I have heard of them,' said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, ' I think I know them apart. This is Ina, is it not ? 
And this is Cecil?' And she gently touched the two 
girls. Seeing my surprise, she went on : * I was a friend 
of their aunt's, her dearest friend indeed ; but they won't 
remember Aunt Kate, — dear Catharine Penryhn ? ' 

* I don't remember her,' said Ina, ' but grandmamma 
always talks about her, and she has never recovered her 
death.' 

* No wonder ; she was such a sweet creature, so bright 
and beautifuL This dear girl reminds me very much of 
her,' continued Mrs. Randolph, looking at Ina, but address- 
ing herself to me, ' though Cecil is rather like her in the 
expression of the eye.' 

I glanced at the two girls involuntarily, watching the 
effect of the remark. Ina raised her head, and was evi- 
dently pleased. Cecil turned away, and took up a book. 

Mrs. Randolph spoke to Agnes, and asked if she was 
the only little one. 

'There are Charley, and Hugh, and Essie,' said Agnes ; 
*but Charley is gone to school,' 

* What a pity ! He would have been a charming play- 
fellow for my Victor. Where is Victor ? My dear boy ! ' 

Victor had perched himself on the top of the music- 
stool, and was twirling himself round as hard as he could 
go. When his mother spoke, he gave the stool one more 
twist, and, as a consequence, fell with it to the ground. 

Then followed a scream and a rush, and a flood of tears, 
and applications of water and eau-de-cologne to a bniised 
forehead. Mrs. Randolph was, I saw, really disturbed. 
Her tone lost its rather languid drawl, she was energetic, 
and sensible, and grateful ; and Victor being frightened. 
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was subdued and obedient. They went at last ; and I did 
not let them out again at the private gate, but allowed 
them to go back by the lane. Was this very rude and 
ungracious ? I hope not. But the dearest friend of Aunt 
Katie I Then of course she is still intimate with the Pen- 
ryhns. I wish she lived fifty miles off. 

Captain Shaw came in almost immediately after Mrs. 
Randolph was gone. They must have passed each other. 
His criticism upon Victor amused me vastly. * A very 
alarming boy, my dear madam ; utterly without law I The 
mother is a very weak, woman. Nearly nine years old, 
and no notion of discipline 1 Grievous, grievous ! ' 

' He will be sent to school, I hope, before long,' was my 
reply. 

' I hope so, my dear madam, for his own sake and his 
mother's ; for my sake and yours ; for the safety of the 
country, I hope so. Such materials for the England of the 
future I Ah! madam, I was born on the outskirts of 
one revolution, and if God should spare me to be an old 
man — an aged man I mean — ^I shaU die on the outskirts of 
another.' 

I cared more for Ina and Cecil's impression of Mrs. 
Randolph, than for Captain Shaw's opinion of Victor, and 
when we met at tea I gathered what it w^s. 

' Mamma, I don't like Mrs. Randolph,' said Cecil, in her 
rather blunt way ; * she dresses like a harlequin ; and I think 
she ought to give Victor a good flogging.' 

' She does try to keep him in order,' said Ina ; ' but a 
great boy like that must be too much for such a slight del- 
icate creature to manage. Mamma, how old do you think 
she is?' 

* About thirty, I should think.' 

^ As much as that ? I don't think she looks more than 
six-andtwenty ; and she is so very graceftil and pictu- 
resque I ' 

' It would be all very well if she was a foreigner,' said 
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Cecil ; ^ but it is make believe to dress in that way, as she 
is English.' 

* It must be a costume,' said Ina. ' Don't you think, 
mamma, it is a great pity there are no costumes in Eng- 
land now ? ' 

'Yes,' I said, ' for many reasons I should like them ; but 
that is a very different thing from liking to see them in- 
troduced by any particular person. I confess I don't like 
Mrs. Randolph's dress.' 

' But if every one wore that kind of dress ? ' persisted 
Ina. 

' Then it would cease to be singular, and I should not 
object to it.' 

' And if no one sets the fashion, no one can follow it,' 
contitiued Ina. 

'Costumes are not fashions, mamma, are they?' in- 
quired Cecil. 

' Oh yes, they are ; they must be,' interrupted Ina : ' how 
could such queer dresses have been invented but for fash- 
ion?' 

* Why don't they go out, Ina, if they are fashion ? ' I 
asked. « 

I had no reply. Ina likes to puzzle out a question by 
herself; she has more mental energy than Cecil ; and at 
length she said — 

' There ought to be a history of costumes.' 

' Yes,' I replied, 'just as there ought to be, and will be, 
a history of language. I suppose all costumes originally 
had a meaning.' 

' And if Mrs. Randolph's black bodice has a meaning, 
mamma, you will approve of it ? ' said Ina. 

'Possibly; I won't pledge myself; it depends upon 
what the meaning is.' 

' It means that she does not like English fashions, and 
that she does like foreign fashions 1' exclaimed Cecil. 
'Nurse told us she was half a foreigner; and she has 
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brought an Italian niece with her, quite an Italian, who is 
living with her.' 

A fresh light thrown upon Mrs. Randolph's household, 
still not satisfactory I And I do wish that nurse would 
not teU the children every thing she hears. 

Agnes also gave me her idea of Mrs. Randolph when 
I went up to the nursery to be with the little ones as they 
were going to bed. 

* Mamma that was a very strange lady.' 
' Rather strange, darling.' 

' Mamma, is she a lady ? ' 

* Yes : why should you think she is not ? ' 

* Do ladies dress themselves up to be stared at ? ' 

I kissed my little pet, and answered, ^ I am afraid some- 
times they do.' And then I felt as if I had condemned 
poor Mrs. Randolph utterly, and tried to put in a little 
morality about not judging one's neighbor. But I sus- 
pect Agnes was right. It is the idea of dressing up to 
be stared at, which is so distasteful, and which one cannot 
avoid. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

September 3. — I should like to know what impression 
the two girls are receiving from this life. It is very regu- 
lar and unexciting. They seem happy, and have fitted into 
my ways very weU. But it is surface work. There is 
no depth in the * Mamma ' as yet. I feel the difference 
between their love and Agnes' acutely. I ought not to 
expect more, because, in one sense, I suppose I do not 
give more ; but, in another 'sense, I do give them a very 
great deal. I cannot measure, and weigh, and analyze 
my feelings ; but certainly Ina and Cecil are quite as en- 
grossing to me, as objects of interest, and anxiety, and 
responsibiUty, as my own chUdren ; and such a rush of 
tenderness comes over me when I think of the past, and 
their father, and all I have pledged myself to be to them, 
that I sometimes almost fear I may jar upon them by 
expressing what they cannot return. Oh dear ! it is the 
unreality of the position which tries me; but I must 
accept it as my portion. I took it with my eyes open, and 
I am far better off than hundreds similarly placed. There 
is no antagonism between us ; quite the contrary. I am 
sure Ina really thinks she is very fond of me, and Cecil* 
is becoming so attentive to me in little ways, that I 
feel there must be a deeper feeling underneath. I must 
be patient. Impatience is one of my besetting sins, I 
have lately' discovered. How can we be to each other as 
parent and children when we have not been together two 
months? I should be less anxious, I think, if I did not 
feel how much depends upon me in a religious sense ; I 
mean as to making them religious, or, rather, opening the 
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door for the working of a higher power. If I am to influ- 
ence them at all upon such a subject, it must be by afleo- 
tipn ; and if the affection should be of slow:^owth, I am 
afraid the religious principle will be so too ; and till there 
is that as a foundation, the character rests upon sand. - 

Agnes is not yet ten years old, and yet I am convinced 
there is much more care for religion in her than in the two 
elder girls. I can see it in the way she behaves in church 
and reads the Bible, and repeats the Sunday lessons ; and 
especially in the questions she asks me — questions which 
imply real interest and thought. Ina and Cecil have, as it 
were, got up their religion by heart At school they did 
catechism, as they call it ; that is, they found out a certain 
number of references, and repeated a certain number of 
texts, and were made to write out types and prophecies ; 
but I cannot find that any impression has been lefl upon 
their minds by this work. They sat up in a gallery in 
church, and from things which come out every now and 
then, I suspect they amused themselves a good deal by 
looking down upon the congregation and making remarks 
upon dress. Upon this they have engrafted a taste for 
externals in religion, gathered chiefly from the gossip of 
other girls. They are saving up their money to buy 
prayer-books with crosses ; and Ina is working part of a 
border for an altar-cloth, which is to be a gift to a new 
church from one of her school friends. As to doctrine, as 
far as I can make out, it is mainly negative. Any thing 
•which they have ever heard called Low Church is and 
must be wrong — utterly wrong ; there cannot be a particle 
of good in it. Beyond this I doubt if they ever go. 

As I write all this I seem to be tacitly condemning the 
children^making them out to be cold and unreal. I know 
quite well that I should give this impression to any one 
who read what I have written. But it would be a very 
unfair one: I never met with two girls of whom I think 
more might be made ultimately ; but they have a varnish 
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over them ; Ina has especially : she has heard of what will 
be said, and what will be thought, and what other people 
do, till she really has very little idea of what she thinks 
and feels herself. And till I can get at this, and make her 
get at it also, she never will be really worth any thing. 
Cecil is much more unformed ; that has been her safeguard. 
She copies Ina, but it is merely from habit. One conclu- 
sion I have come to is, that it is no use — ^that it will do 
more harm than good — ^to talk religion to them directly, 
till they have learned what it means. That is to say, it 
will do no good to briiig'before them the need of repent- 
ance till they have discovered what they are to repent of. 
Just now their standard of goodness is so easy of attain- 
ment that it would be a miracle if they felt any thing like 
genuine sorrow for shortcomings. They are not aware, in 
fact, that there are any shortcomings. I am not surprised 
at this, though, naturally enough, I Im pained. I suppose 
it is no one's fault in particular; the Penryhn tone is, I 
imagine, essentially worldly, and Arling has been their 
only home; and at school they have just been put into a 
mill and ground into the shape which the world chooses 
to accept. How could they be different, poor children? 
All this makes me feel more and more the importance of 
giving children a high standard from infancy. Hugh fin- 
ished his little catechism lesson yesterday by saying, 
* Manmia, I want to be very good, as good as Jesus Christ.' 
An impossibility. But what could my darling have said 
better? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

September 6. — ^We were on the beach this afternoon — 
the three elder girls and myself. I sat down on a stone, 
whilst they 6lambered about on the rocks. Presently I 
saw coming down the path by the cliff, Mrs. Randolph and 
a young girl; Victor lingering behind, throwing stones 
into the sea. Mrs. Randolph and I had not met since oxir 
first introduction. I returned her visit, but she was out. 
My unsociable impulse was to walk on and avoid her, but 
I felt it would be rud^ and I was just a little curious, too, 
to see more of her. She was not singular in her costume 
to-day, only in the height of the fashion. I looked at her 
so intently at first that I scarcely remarked her companion. 
When I did, I saw at bnce that she must be the young 
Italian girl of whom the children had spoken. Her ap- 
pearance was unmistakably foreign ; the face, oval in its 
contour, was really beautiful, though it might be open to 
criticism ; the forehead was prominent ; the nose perhaps 
a little too large ; the mouth indicating strength of char- 
acter and yet great sweetness ; the eyes very dark, brilliant 
with intelligence, and yet with a strange moumfulness and 
depth in them, which formed a great contrast to the light- 
ness of expression in Mrs. Randolph's countenance. She 
was introduced to me by Mrs. Randolph as 'my niece 
Marietta.' The bend which followed was reverently 
shrinking and timid, and this was aU I could teU for the 
first two or three minutes ; for not a word escaped Mari- 
etta's lips except ' so pleasant I ' * so sweet I ' almost an echo 
of Mrs. Randolph's. Presently, however, Ina appeared 
round the point which had hidden her and the others from 
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view, and then, to my extreme surprise, Marietta started 
up, rushed forward, caught both Ina's hands, and I heard 
her exclaim * Carissima I ah, che piacere 1 ' to which Ina 
appeared to respond somewhat awkwardly. I turned to 
Mrs. Randolph for an explanation. 

* Has your niece met my daughter before ? ' I asked. 

^ Oh yes, certainly ; I think so, at least. Marietta said 
something about pleasant little walks ; I did not take much 
notice at the time.' 

Mrs. Randolph sank back languidly on the bench ; the 
meeting was to her quite unimportant : not at all so to me. 

' I beg your pardon,' I said, ' but I don't exactly under- 
stand. Little walks ? Do you mean here or elsewhere ? ' 

*0h here, of course; they could not have met else- 
where. Marietta has been travelling with me for the last 
three months. You don't object, I hope ? ' 

The question showed that my countenance must have 
expressed more than I intended, for really I had tried to 
smile. Happily, before I could answer. Marietta and Ina 
came up. Cecil remained behind looking at them, as it 
seemed, in wonder, and not knowing what was expected 
of her. 

Ina spoke at once in explanation ; her voiqe was just a 
little husky and nervous, and she did not look mS in the 
face. 

* Mamma, Marietta and I have met before in the gar- 
den; I meant to have told you about it, but I'forgot' 

* Signora, is it a fault ? ' said Marietta. * Oh, you will 
forgive ! ' 

I thought I saw tears in her eyes, but they were eager 
now rather than mournful. 

' No fault, my dear, as regards your walking together.' 
was my reply ; ' only a fault because I did not know it.' 

'I assure you, — indeed,' — interrupted Mrs. Randolph, 
* I was not prepared to find my niece's society rejected. 
Marietta' — and she stood up — ' we will go !' 
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There was a flash in Mrs. Randolph's eye which showed 
me that she could be extremely passionate, and I felt very 
uncomfortable. 

Marietta turned to her aunt with an air of singular 
dignity. 

* It is not rejection — no one means that : but they wish 
to understand. Signora, I will tell you — Cara zia^ — and 
she laid her hand respectfully yet somewhat authoritatively 
upon Mrs. Randolph's arm; *you are angry, but you 
must wait and hear. I was walking before breakfast; 
Victor ran about and was naughty ; he shook the door — 
the door between the gardens. .Then the gardener opened 
it, and scolded him ; and Ina was there, and came up and 
spoke, and so did I ; and we liked each other, and walked 
up and down in Woodleigh garden till breakfast-time ; 
and the next day Ina came a&:ain, and so she has come 
several times, and we are friends. That is aU I have to 
say, Signora. If it is wrong, it will not be again.' 

' It is not wrong. Marietta !* exclaimed Mrs. Randolph ; 
* it will be an insult for any one to say that it is.' 

' No one will insult, Carissima. We will all try to do 
right, and you will wait one moment longer.' 

There was again the slight movement of compulsion, 
and Mrs. Randolph once more yielded, but a spot of 
indignant red burned on her cheek. 

* A perfectly simple story,' I said. * No one can for a 
moment blame you, my dear Miss — .' I hesitated for the 
name. 

* Randolph, Marietta Randolph : only Italian by half;' 
and Marietta smiled. * You are not vexed, I trust ? and I 
do love Ina 1' 

' Ina knows what it is which vexes me,' I said ; and the 
sense of disappointment made me feel perfectly stiff and icy. 

Not one word came from Ina. Marietta looked pained 
and surprised. * Cara zia, we can go now,' she said to 
Mrs. Randolph; and she held out her hand tome with 
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the air of a princess. Mrs. Randolph bowed, Marietta 
kissed Ina on both cheeks, and they walked away. 

Then Ina spoke. 

* Mamma, I meant no harm. I did not know it could 
be wrong ; * it was just as Marietta said. You had a 
headache that morning, and we did n6t breakfaA till nine, 
and I went out into the garden after I had finished my 
lessons. Victor shook the gate, and Stephen opened it, 
and I spoke to Marietta because it would have been rude 
not to have spoken ; and we went on talking, and walked 
together a little while ; and Marietta was pleased because 
she said she was lonely, and she asked me to come again 
the next day, because they breakfasted so late, and she 
liked getting up early. And so I said I would manage 
to be down at seven, and to finish my lessons by eight, and 
then I should have a spare half-hour. She was so much 
obliged to me ; and it would have seemed unkind not to 
do it. We did not say a word that all the world might 
not have heard; and Marietta is not at all different firom 
us in her ways, though she does speak so oddly. She has 
lived in Italy all her life till just lately ; but her father 
was English, and brought her up very strictly, and she is 
not a Roman Catholic. And now she is staying with 
Mrs. Randolph ; I don't quite know why, only I ain sure 
she does Mrs. Randolph a great deal of good — she would 
do any one good. So, indeed, mamma, I cannot see what 
harm I have done.' 

I really do not remember ever before feeling so per- 
plexed. I could have understood direct untruth, or pride, 
or temper ; but this easy glossing over what was wrong, 
twisting facts — not exactly dressing them up and ex- 
aggerating^but twisting, combining them, so as to form 
a pretty picture, the very antipode of reality, negatived 
for the moment all the fules which I had made for my 
own guidance with the children. Of course, looking at 
things in this way, Ina could not possibly arrive at the 
conclusion that she was wrong. 
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I accepted her own words, and tried not to show I dis- 
trusted them. * Dear child,' I began — and then Ina sat 
down on a stone at my feet, and looked up at me as if 
quite satisfied — ' this is all very true as far as it goes ; only 
it does not go far enough. What do you mean when you 
say that ^jpu cannot see what harm you have done ? Do 
you mean that you have not now, and have not had at all, 
an uncomfortable feeling of something not quite right in 
this matter?* 

* Yes, that is — ^I don't see why it was wrong,' she re- 
plied. 

* Scarcely an answer to my question! There is a vast 
difference, Ina, between seeing what is wrong in an action 
and having a feeling that it is not quite right. And if we 
do not attend to the feeling, we become, sooner or later, 
incapable pf the seeing. So now tell me once more, have 
you not had all along a feeling, a sense, of something not 
quite right in this matter ?' 

* Yes, a little, just at first ; but all the world might 
have heard what we said.' 

* You might have conversed like angels ; still there 
would have been the same uneasy feeling. Now, what 
was the cause ofit?' 

' I don't quite know ; I never thought.' 

* That is to say, you did not wish to think, and so you 
put the question aside.' 

*I did think of it sometimes : but then I felt sure we 
had said nothing which you would disapprove.' 

*That I should disapprove? Then it was the thought 
of me which occasioned the uneasy feeling ?' 

Ina burst into tears. 

* I don't want to blame you, my love,' I said ; * I want 
to make you blame yourself. All the time that these 
secret meetings were going on — * 

^ Oh, mamma I mamma I secret meetings I Indeed, the 
gardener knew of them, and Cecil.' 
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' Did Cecil know of them ? ' 

My tone must have been that of great mental dis- 
quietude, for it grieved me to my heart, to think that 
Cecil also might be involved in this concealment. 

' Yes, she knew of them ; but she did not go with me. 
She was not always down early enough, and often she 
was busy in her closet with her shells.' 

* And you told her that you walked every morning with 
Marietta ? ' 

' I told her that 1 had met Marietta ; I did not say 
where. But I think she forgot what I said, for she never 
talked about it.' 

'And why did you not tell me that you had met 
Marietta?' I asked more sternly, though I felt greatly 
relieved about Cecil, 

* Because — Oh, mamma! please don't look so; it 
frightens me. I don't know why — at least — I thought — 
oh I I have been so wrong ! ' And Tua hid her face in 
my lap. 

' Let me hear it* all,' I said, ' Tou thought — what ? 
That I should not like you to know Marietta ? ' 

* Oh no, no ! ' 

* That 1 should stop your walking with her ? ' 
' Yes — no — not entirely.' 

* But what was it ? Ina, you must find out for your- 
self.' 

• 

'It was the gate — the key; I knew I ought not to 
•take it.' 

' Precisely. The gate was locked. You knew I wished 
it to remain locked. You could not see Marietta without 
unlocking it, without taking the key by stealth. All the 
rest about Marietta's goodness, and your pity for her, and 
the innocent conversation, has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. The first act .was wrong. It was disobedient 
and deceitful ; and therefore, all which followed partook of 
the nature of deceit.' 
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*I did not mean it ; I did not think of it.' 

' Dear child, the first thing for us always to consider is, 
what an action is in itself. It is for God to excuse us (if 
in His great mercy He will do so), by taking into account 
that we did not mean, or did not think.' 

' But, mamma, mamma — ^intention ! ' — 

' Goes a great way when we are judging others, a little 
way when we are judging ourselves ; and that because we 
are so likely to delude ourselves about it. Toutell me that 
you did not intend to deceive, and yet you own that you 
had an uneasy ifeeling because you knew you ought not to 
have taken the key without leave. What was the cause 
of this feeling ? ' 

* I thought you would be angry,' said Ina. 

* But you hoped I should not find out that you had taken 
the key ? ' • 

' Yes, I suppose so,' was the unwilling answer. 

* Then you hoped that I should be deceived in the mat- 
ter ; that I should not think you had done what you had 
done?' 

' I would have owned I had taken the key, if there had 
been any necessity,' persisted Ina. 

' That is not the question. You knew I was deceived, 
and you hoped that I should continue so. Now what is 
the difference between knowing you deceive a person, and 
intending to deceive ? ' 

' Oh, mamma I you despise me, and I know I deserve 
it I ' exclaimed Ina. * But I don't understand ; ever since 
I have been with you things have seemed so different ; lit- 
tle things, I mean, which before -I never thought about.' 

'That is just what I want to make you feej,' I said; 'I 
do want things to seem different to you.' 

* But all the world is not so particular,' said Ina. ' At 
school we always thought we might do what we were not 
actually forbidden.' 

' And a good many things which were forbidden, so 
long as you were not found out ? ' I added. 
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* Yes, I suppose so, but we never thought we were de- 
ceitful.' 

* Because your only idea of deceit was. planning to de- 
ceive, what you call intention.' 

* Yes, there were some who did that, and they were dis- 
liked ; and some were found out and punished.* 

^ * And because you would not plan, but only practised a 
little deceit, accidentally as it were, just as it came in your 
way, you thought you were quite good ? ' 

* Perhaps we did ; but I think I knew I was not.' 

* And now you are quite sure you are not ? ' I said, ear- 
nestly. 

* Yes, quite sure ; ' and Ina's tone was grave and deep, 
as coming from the bottom of her heart. 

* Well, then, to imprint that thought on your mind, 
suppose you write a note to Marietta presently, and tell her 
exactly why you were wrong, and say that you must not 
meet her again in the garden, but that you hope to do so 
in some other way. That will be your reparation to me. 
I need scarcely add that there is a confession to be made 
to God, for unquestionably you have not been acting 
rightly in His sight.' 

Ina paused an instant, before she said, * But we may 
meet ? we may be together sometimes ? ' 

* I think you may sometimes, but I am afraid there may 
be reasons against your being very intimate.' 

Inai3 countenance fell. 

* You will trust ine, dearest ? ' 

* Oh yes ; but— you won't say we are not to meet at 
all.' 

* I will say nothing. Only you must trust me.' 

Ina kissed me as she had never done before, and we 
went home. 
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CHAPTER X 

• 

September 16, Sunday/. — ^Rather an uneasy, uncomfort- 
able day ; for Cecil was faint in church, and I was obliged 
to come out with her. The church was very crowded, 
and there is no ventilation. The largest window is near 
Sir John Anson's pew, and he will keep it shut, because 
he suffers from rheumatism. Ina tells me that Cecil often 
feels faint in a hot close atmosphere. We walked home, 
and she lay down on the sofa, and I read to her. The 
' Thank you, darling mamma ; it is so pleasant ; and you 
are so very good to me 1 ' went to my heart with a thrill 
of unspeakable pleasure. I thought all the congregation 
were coming after me, for the stir in the church when we 
went out was quite exciting. The school-children turned 
and whispered, and the sexton looked at Mr. L'Estrange, 
and Mr. L'Estrange nodded to him ; and Sir John drew 
aside the curtain which still encloses the manorial pew, 
caught hold of the sexton as he passed, and whispered 
loudly, ' Ask her if she will have my carriage ; ' and Mrs. 
Bradshaw made a sign to know if she should come with 
me, and Captain Shaw actually walked down tie aisle, 
behind us, and making me a profound bow in the porch, 
said, ' Madam, allow me to proffer my services.' Very good- 
natured neighborly people they all are, and I was sorry 
to disturb them so much ; all the more because they 
had already received one startling interruption in the 
appearance of Mrs. Randolph, just as Mr. L'Estrange 
was opening the Bible to read the first lesson. Poor 
man ! I really thought he would never find out his place ; 
he looked so distressed; for she came up the aisle rus- 
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tling her dress, and looking about as if she was entering a 
theatre; and one of the rector's very strong points is 
reverence. Marietta was with her, and I never saw 
any one more evidently uncomfortable. There Was 
really no place for them, for the sexton had put some 
strangers from Westford into the Woodleigh seat, and 
I was obliged to open ours, and I believe it was that 
crowding which made poor Cecil faint. Mrs. Randolph 
came in to us, but Marietta was obliged to go into Sir 
John's seat;, and I suspect she was infinitely thankful 
for the shelter of the red curtain. Ina told me directly 
she came back from church that Marietta had walked 
home with her. I could see that this was meant as a 
proof of openness on her part toward me, and there- 
fore took it as it was intended, and made no comment, but 
the little advance in intimacy is just what I did not desire. 
Afler the afternoon service, Mrs. Bradshaw called to ask 
for Cecil. I remarked upon Mrs. Randolph's appearance 
in church, and sounded Mi*s. Bradshaw as to the reports 
which nurse had heard ; for they had certainly made me 
uneasy, especially as they are somewhat corroborated by 
what I see. 

Mrs. Bradshaw was, as usual, perfectly outspoken. ' I 
read your face,' she said, ' this morning, when Mrs. Ran- 
dolph swept up the aisle. I felt certain that before long 
I should be called upon to gossip.' 

' I am sorry there is any thing to gossip about,' I said, 
and my voice involuntarily became grave. 

* How perfect we are ! How without spot ourselves ! 
And how ready to jump to conclusions I Forgive me ; 
but I did hope that I had met with one person who could 
believe that all is not black which looks black.' 

'I am very willing to believe it, if you will vouch 
for it,' I said; *but I certainly have arrived at the 
conclusion that the world looks askance at Mrs. Ran- 
dolph.' 
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' Well, yes. I think that is just the word. It does 
look at her, but it is, as you say, askance ; for it is a very 
virtuous world, my dear, as no doubt you have long ago 
learned. And it won't allow any one to do improper 
things, except in a proper way. Mrs. Harcourt, who is the 
most proper woman I know, is very especially scandalized at 
Mrs. Randolph's dress. She thinks it quite demoralizing 
that any person, professing to be a lady, should wear a 
black bodice, and white sleeves, and a colored skirt. As 
for Miss Harcourt's decoUet^ appearance at a dinner-party, 
that, you know, is quite another thing, because society sanc- 
tions it.' 

* But I don't understand,' I said. ' Do you mean that 
you approve, or admire ? ' 

* Neither the one nor the other. I think Mrs. Randolph 
one of the most unapprovable, and, in some respects, the 
most unadmirable woman I ever saw; yet I don't there- 
fore think that she is a reprobate ; but only — forgive the 
strong language — a moral fooL' 

* And her husband ? ' 

'Ah I there's the real grievance. It is a miserable 
business. Those two people loved each other to despera- 
tion once, and now they are as wide apart as the poles.' 

'Why? How?' 

' Who knows ? Temper, incompatibility, arbitrary in- 
terference on one side, pride and perverseness on the other. 
Blind Cupid bringing together materials which were not 
suited. My dear, I begin to think if there is one thing in 
this world that more wants setting to rights than another, 
it is marriage.' 

« Not a very original idea,' I said. 

* What is original ? " There is nothing new under the 
sun." But what is not original to the world en masse^ 
may be so to each individual. And after having watched 
James Randolph and Julia Stuart's love from its very dawn- 
mg, I confess it was a revelation to me when I found, after 
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not meeting them for several years, that it had sunk from 
boiling heat to freezing-point, and was fast descending to 
zero.' 

* And has it been her fault ? ' 

*I am cautious. I never venture upon any opinion in 
qua^els between husband and wife. Results are enough 
for me. He lives at London, and she lives at Woodleigh : 
and that being the case, the kind world will, of course, talk, 
and, of course, tell lies ; that is all I want to say.' 

* And is this really all ? ' I asked. 

* Really all. I can vouch most solemnly for that. But 
when I have gone so far, remember I will not undertake 
to go ftirther. I believe Mrs. Randolph often gives occa- 
sion to the world to speak ill of her. I know that she is, 
most unfortunately, regardless of appearances. I have had 
experience that she can be reckless of what she says and 
does when angry.' 

I must have looked very much pained, for Mrs. Brad- 
shaw continued : ' "Now I have worried you enough for to- 
day. You look quite pale ; and I can entirely understand 
what it is to have such a next-door neighbor, especially 
when there is a gate opening from your garden into 
hers.' 

' I have taken care about that,' I exclaimed ; and then 
I stopped, remembering Ina's misdeeds. 

* Yet you will find it difficult to avoid intimacy, or, at 
least, friendliness; because there is nothing actually to 
take offence at ; only the eccentricity ; and really now and 
then that is amusing.' 

* It will not be amusing to me,' I said : * of all things 
make-believe eccentricity is the most distasteful for me. 
And then for the girls I ' 

' It is awkward. When I saw your Ina, and that pretty 
young creature walking back from church together, I felt 
that an intimacy was growing up which could not please 
you. And yet I have said what I have very unwillingly. 
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Do you know, I feel a kind of affection for Mrs. Ran- 
dolph ? ' 

' Impossible ! ' I exclaimed. 

* My dear, that is a piece of virtue for which I respect 
you, but I don^t sympathize with it. The one thing which 
is absolutely abhorrent to me, either in man or woman, is 
untruthfulness. Julia Randolph's redeeming point is that 
she is not untrue. In fact, it is that, and that alone, hu- 
manly speaking, which has kept her even as straight as she 
is. In her heart, I believe she loves her husband still, and 
would fain be reconciled to him ; but she is too proud to 
seek forgiveness, and too vain to give up the follies which 
he complains of,' 

'It is no wonder she gets into difficulties, in that case,' 
I said. 

'No; and they are serious difficulties. My son, the 
colonel (he is coming next week, and I must introduce 
him to you), always declares I ought to cut her. But men 
don't understand. As I tell him, I am nearly sixty years 
old, and past the infectious age, so I can afford to be chari- 
table.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw stood up to go, but I detained her. I 
felt mystified; uncertain as to what I ought to do or 
think. 

' I wish,' I said, ' that you would be a little clearer in 
this matter. I am to keep aloof from Mrs. Randolph, but 
I shall scarce be able to avoid being intimate. I am not to 
believe what I hear of her, and yet your son thinks you 
ought to cut her. You can't approve of her, and yet you 
have an affection for her.' 

' Exactly so. A short-hand writer could not have taken 
it down more correctly. It is one of the most difficult 
cases I ever camiQ across ; and, to make an honest confes- 
sion, I have mixed myself up in it in a way which I should 
be soiTy any other person did, especially yourself, whom 
— Well ! I like you better than you do me ; but you will 
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take to me more by and by, when you are quite certain 
that I am in my right senses.' 

' I have no doubt upon that point,' I said ; * but — ^you 
must forgive me — ^I am not so certain that you are not 
also a little eccentric' 

* Thank you ; that is just what I like. You speak out 
boldly; and you jfeel that people who live in glass-houses 
should not throw stones. Now, I will tell you exactly 
what I think about that. My notion of eccentricity to be 
avoided, is going out of the beaten track simply tor the 
sake of going ; and in that sense I hope and believe I am 
not eccentric, because I always desire to do as others do, 
except when there is some principle involved, and then I 
must do what I think right myself 

* And you are not eccentric in visiting Mrs. Randolph ? ' 
I asked, rather anxiously. 

^No. The Demham world criticises, but it tolerates 
her. The rector and I are, however, the only persons who 
are really friendly toward her, except perhaps Captain 
Shaw, and he cares more for her husband than for herself 
The rector goes to Woodleigh, hoping, I have no doubt, 
worthy man ! that he shall one day effect a conversion ; 
but as I have never heard that the conversation reaches 
beyond the comparative size of the rectory and Woodleigh 
cabbages, I don't quite see how the conversion is to be 
managed.' 

* And you ? ' 

'Myself I There is the scandal. I see, what is called, 
a good deal of Mrs. Randolph. I take my work and sit 
with her in the evening, when I know she is lonely. And 
she reads me her private letters, and confides to me her 
troubles. But I steadily refuse to dine with her when she 
has friends staying with her.' 

' And why not ? ' 

* Because the friends are infinitely more objectionable 
than herself. And there is her folly. She will have 

4* 
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notorieties about her, let them be who they may. She is 
a worshipper of talent, and so every one that has, or pro- 
fesses to have, talent, is to be jf^ted and flattered; and 
there are musicians, and artists, and actors, and authors, — 
some good, some bad, only all devoted, as she says, to 
literature and art. Such a curious mUange I They come 
down for a month at a time, and during 'that time I never 
enter her door. But when they are gone — ^for she has 
them only by fits and starts — and when, what I call, the 
dark hour is on her, then I go in and talk nonsense to her.' 

' Dear Mrs. Bradshaw,' I said, ' you do that, I know, 
upon principle. But just tell me, can you possibly think 
that you do any good by it ? ' 

' I can't say. I never think. I only know, my dear' — 
and the gray eyes, usually so bright, grew dim with tears 
— ' when I see a poor creature living on the brink of a 
precipice, and know that any chance gust may toss her 
over, why, I can't help standing by her side and holding 
her hand to keep her up.' 

Hugh and Essie just at that moment ran into the room, 
and Mrs. Bradshaw hurried out of it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

September 16. — ^Hugh gave me a specimen of an obsti- 
nate fit this morning. He can be excessively obstinate. 
He was playing with some marbles, when I called him to 
his lessons. . This put him out, and when he dropped one 

_ • 

and I told him to pick it up, he crawled about on the 
floor, pretending he could not see it ; and when I actually 
pointed it out, he still would not pick it up. I cut the 
matter very short by lifting him up on a stool, and telling 
him that, as he could not find the marble, of course he 
could not play with it, and.therefore I should take posses- 
sion of it. 

* But I will do it, mamma. I see it now. I will pick 
it up.' 

* No,' I said. ' You would not do it when I wished 
you to do it, and now I won't allow you to do it. You 
will sit there for ten minutes, and then come to your 
lessons.' 

The poor little man's spirit was quite broken, and he 
began to cry bitterly, and in the midst of his rather noisy 
grief. Captain Shaw was announced. 

I felt quite cross at his coming so early, and then 
scolded myself for impatience ; and was thoroughly peni- 
tent when I found that the object of the visit was to bring 
some grapes for Cecil, and to inquire after her. 

'A very charming little girl I my dear madam. I 
should like to offer her, something worthy of herself,' wag 
the old man's courteous way of introducing his present. 
' But I see a sad sight I ' and he looked at Hugh with such 
a doleful expression, that I could scarcely keep my coun-- 
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tenance ; and then, turning away, pretended to cover his 
face with his hands, whilst Hugh left off crying, and stared 
at him with his great round eyes, forgetting his shame in 
his astonishment. 'A sad sight I a young delinquent! 
And yet, madam, a cheering sight. ^' Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child." Though, in this case, it is not a rod, but 
rather a stool of repentance.' 

' You may get down and run round the garden, now, 
Hugh,' I said: 'and presently you shall come back and 
finish your lessons.' 

' I am interrupting the studies. But I will not detain 
you, except to ask for the young lady — Miss — ' 

' Cecil,' I said. 

'Cecil! It is a curious name. Young gentleman — ^ 
and the captain caught hold of Hugh as he was making 
his way past him, and held him fast between his knees — 
* you will one day thank your mother for this discipline.' 

Hugh struggled to get away 

* Stand still, my dear ! ' I said, very decidedly, for I was 
afraid of a scene ; and Hugh, who quite understood my 
tone, was quiet directly. 

' Oh, madam ! ' continued the old captain, when, at 
length, he released the child, 'would that all were like 
him ! But the present age — ^ 

I am afraid I interrupted him rather brusquely, for I 
really had no time to spare for the sins of the age. 

'The present age is a very provoking one. Captain 
Shaw,' I said ; ' but I am not sure that it is worse than 
any other. You know we are told in the Bible not to 
inquire " why the former days were better than these," 
and I often think what wonderful wisdom there is in the 
warning. One must do the best one can with the world 

as it is.' 

'Yery true, my dear madam, perfectly true. And 
yet I confess I desire greatly to hear " Sir" and " Ma'am," 
as I was accustomed to hear it in my childhood. I was 
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brought up strictly, madam — ^respectfully. I was taught to 
hoDor my father and mother.' 

' Educated, in fact, upon the catechism,' I said. ' So 
was I.' 

' And you reverence it, madam ? You teach it to your 
children ? you implant its precepts early ? Ah ! then, in- 
deed, we are friends.'* 

And the old man grasped my hand so heartily, that, 
with the pain of having one of my rings pressed in, I could 
scarcely help crying out. He must have thought the dis- 
tressed expression of my face caused by some deep emo- 
tion, for he went on, with a half apology, half eulogy which 
made me feel quite ashamed, whilst I recalled the neglects 
and mistakes of which I had been guilty in the task of 
education. He ended with sajring — 

* And, madam since you so thoroughly understand the 
theory of education, no doubt it is your delight ? ' 

I really could not help laughing, though he was so in- 
tensely serious. As for explaining to him that I had no 
theory of education, that I looked upon it as a heavy re- 
sponsibility for which I was grievously unfit, and that I 
undertook 'it only because God had appointed it to me — 
where would have been the use ? "No one understands hu- 
mility speeches ; so I avoided a direct answer, and merely 
said that it was pleasant to educate one's own children. 

* But all these young people are not — ^ he stopped — 
began again — hesitated — and then colored, like a young 
girl. 

* All these young people are not my own children ? ' I 
said. 

' Ah, my dear madam !— yes. I did not know — ^I was 
afraid — you must forgive my seeming impertinence, but 
I learned yesterday, for the first time, that the young ladies' 
mother — ' 

* Was a Miss Penryhn,' I said. 

' And, I believe, one of the Penryhns of Arling? ' 
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* Yes ; she died when Cecil was six months old.' 

' The Penryhns of Arling I ' he repeated again slowly. 
' Do you know any thing of them ? ' I asked. 

* Ah I my dear madam, long ago — twenty, thirty, nearly 
forty years — ^I was living in the same parish. Poor Harry 
Penryhn I He must have been the uncle of these sweet 
young girls.' 

* He is in Australia now,' I said. 

' Yes, I knew it ; but I have never liked to ask questions 
about him. Mrs. Randolph naturally feels it a painful sub- 
ject.' 

'I don't understand,' I said. 'Mrs. Randolph is not 
related to the Penryhns.' 

' Not related ; but, of course, you are aware that there 
was a most intimate association ; that, indeed, there might 
have been a connection between the two families ? ' 

' No, indeed. Captain Shaw, I know nothing. Mrs. 
Randolph is a complete stranger to me. I have never 
been told — and I should be so very glad — ^I do beg you — ' 
I was growing so eager that I was obliged to check my- 
self, and I ended with, ' I shall be much obliged if you 
will tell me what you refer to.' 

Then came a whole family history — a history which oc- 
cupied my thoughts, so that poor little Hugh and his les- 
sons were forgotten. Mrs. Randolph, it seems, was, as she 
said herself, Katharine Penryhn's dearest friend. They 
were almost brought up together. Mrs. Randolph had a 
younger sister, with whom Henry Penryhn fell desperately 
in love. Both families liked the idea of the marriage, and 
every thing was going on well, when the poor girl was 
thrown from her horse, as she was out riding, and killed on 
the spot. Henry Penryhn had been weak in principle be- 
fore, and now he plunged into dissipation — ^gambled, and 
at last drank. It must have been at that time that my 
husband formed so very bad an opinion of him ; for the 
marriage of Cecilia Penryhn (the children's mother) was 
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delayed for some time, owing to pecuniary difficulties 
caused by Henry Penryhn's extravagance. His friends, 
hoping that a thorough change of scene and occupation 
might do something for. him, sent him to Australia. That 
is where I could take up his history, and add a few facts 
which Captain Shaw did not know before, and especially 
that of his having a sensible wife. 

' Ah I the blessing of a good wife I ' exclaimed the cap- 
tain, when I mentioned this. I have never had the felicity 
of experiencing it. I am cautious, unwisely so, perhaps ; 
but the risk is great. Yet, a good wife I — surely, as it is 
said in Holy Writ, "Her price is above rubies." ' 

' And in Henry Penrhyn's case,' I said, ' it is the more 
astonishing that he should have a good wife, because he is 
so undeserving of it.' 

'Pardon me, dear madam I I knew Henry Penryhn 
well. He was undeserving, no man more so, in the eyes 
of his fellow-creatures. But he had a charm ! ah ! he had 
a charm I ' 

The old man's voice trembled. 

* Was he clever ? ' I asked. 

* Brilliant : the best talker, the most elegant scholar, the 
most agreeable compaijion ; so warm-hearted, so generous, 
and handsome ! . Ah ! madam, he was an Adonis.' 

' But he drank,' I said, rather bitterly, 

' Yes, he drank. Madam, that is a temptation you can- 
not understand.' 

' No,' I said — and I could not help smiling — ' I am thank- 
ful to say I cannot. But it is the one sin which I dread 
almost above all others, for my boys ; and I should be mis- 
erable if I thought they inherited the tendency. It is, you 
know, at times inherited.' 

' ' Yes, at times. Have you ever heard that it is so in the 
case of poor Harry Penryhn's family ? ' 

' I have not heard any thing. I know nothing about 
him or them ! ' I exclaimed, rather eagerly. 
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* Mrs. Randolph is, I believe, still kept thoroughly cog- ' 
nizant of the affairs of the Penryhn family,' continued Cap- 
tain Shaw, * but she is reticent.' 

' Is she ? ' I spoke doubtfully. 

' Yes, reticent upon some subjects. I need not say to 
you, madam, that Mrs. Randolph is an unhappy woman.' 

That was too large a topic to enter upon, and I made 
no reply. 

' I would crave your sympathy for her,' continued the 
old man. 

' Certainly, yes. But, indeed. Captain Shaw, I must 
be careful, for the sake of my girls ; and Mrs. Randolph 
is — ^ I did not know what else to say, so I ended with 
' eccentric' 

' You are right, dear madam ; I forgot. Yes, you are 
quite right. Strict propriety, the observances of society, 
must be attended to. I honor you for reminding me. 
When I spoke I forgot that you were not alone. Madam, 
your children will repay and bless you. I have inter- 
rupted the lessons too long, and I wish you good-morn- 
ing.' 

Poor little Hugh ! he came off but badly with his les- 
sons after this conversation. I do not know when 1 have 
been more troubled. In my search for a letired home, to 
have stumbled upon a person so intimately associated with 
the Penryhns, in the form of my next-door neighbor, 
and that neighbor Mrs. Randolph, is unquestionably try- 
ing. If she were only a few degrees worse than she is, 
I might cut her; but as things are, I can see that Mrs. 
Bradshaw hopes that in some way I shall be of use to her. 
And to complete my annoyance, a note from Marietta to 
In a was sent in this afternoon, whilst we were reading 
history, begging for the loan of Tennyson's Poems, and 
ending with, ' Will it not be too happy to read them and 
talk of them together ? ' I can say nothing against lend- 
ing the book ; if it were Byron, I might object ; but the 
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two girls will work themselves up into a fit of romance 
over ' Mariana and the Moated Grange,' and then there 
will be still more sympathy and excitement; and Ina's 
thoughts and interests, which are already hovering around 
Marietta and Woodleigh, will be fixed there. Were 
Marietta alone, it might be less objectionable, but with 
Mrs. Randolph in the background ! — ^And then, as yet, I 
know so little of Ina. Alas! for girls' friendships I How 
I have drekded them ! 

September 15. — Actually a note from Mrs. Penryhn 
to Ina, forwarded through Mrs. Randolph! Marietta 
brought it iii this afternoon, and lingered, evidently with 
delight, talking over the poems. I could not, before her, 
ask what the note contained. Ina gave it to Cecil, who 
carried it away as she was going out of the room. These 
are the things which make me feel that I am not the 
children's true mother, and that there is another influence 
competing with mine. It seemed to me an actual rude- 
ness when Ina handed the note to Cecil as a matter of 
course ; and yet I had no positive right to complain, and 
I am sure Cecil had riot the least idea of being wanting 
in respect, and indeed took the note away because she 
thought it awkward to read it before Marietta. Cecil 
has much morfi tact than Ina, simply, I think, because 
she is more unselfish, and therefore has a quicker percep- 
tion of what others feel and think. 

But I heard the contents of the note soon enough — 
too soon for my own peace of mind. Mrs. Penryhn is 
rejoiced to hear that the cherished friend of her much- 
lamented daughter Katharine is living so near to her 
sweet grandchildren, and trusts that Ina and Cecil will 
see a great deal of her. She will be able to tell them 
many interesting facts respecting their dear mother's 
early days. It really is too bad of Mrs. Penryhn ; I am 
utterly ignored. There is no reference to my wishes: 
not the slightest suggestion that my approbation of the 
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intimacy is a matter of moment. And she must know 
what Mrs. Randolph is. It seems as if it must have been 
done pnrposely to annoy me. It is impossible that Mrs. 
Penryhn can really wish these children to be intimate 
with a person like Mrs. Randolph. If she does, she is 
more foolish than I gave her credit for being. Even in a 
worldly sense, every thing depends upon the society into 
which young people are first thrown. Let them be mixed 
up with a fast set, or be allowed to do imprudent or doubt- 
ful things, and there is a slur cast upon them, the effects 
of which they will probably feel through life. From 
what Mrs. Bradshaw said to me, I suspect that if 1 were 
once to allow In a and Cecil to be very intimate at 
Woodleigh, I should find the doors of all the really good 
houses quickly closed against me. This seems a worldly 
consideration, and yet it is not so. It is a grievous thing 
for girls when quiet, sober-minded people l6ok suspiciously 
at them ; and, taking society as it is, the only safeguard 
for young people is the observance of those formal laws 
of propriety which have been established because they 
have been found to be necessary. 

When we are angels we shall, no doubt, live as angels 
do, but till then I am sure we must be content to bear 
with the restrictions which belong to our condition as frail 
mortals. A woman who does not care what the world 
says of her, may, in herself, be as innocent of evil as a 
child a day old, but she is setting an example which may 
lead others to destruction ; and that can never be innocent. 
I write this really to satisfy myself. I feel as if I was 
such a coward about Mrs. Randolph, and uncharitable 
too ; yet I am sure I do not want to be so, and I can quite 
appreciate and understand Mrs. Bradshaw's intimacy ; but 
then she has no young people about her. 

It was when Marietta was gone that laa brought me 
her grandmanmia's note, triumphantly. 

' Dear mamma, just see ! Grandmamma knows JMrs, 
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Kandolpb very well indeed, and she hopes we shall see 
a great deal of her. Isn't it nice ? I showed the note to 
Marietta when we went up-stairs, and she is so pleased; 
for she hopes now that you will let us goin to see her 
sometimes.' 

' We will talk about it, my dear,' I said ; and Ina turned 
away, and went up-stairs, proud, and, I am sure, chilled. 

I could almost have cried with ve^i^ation. Cecil lin- 
gered by me. 

* Mamma, we won't ask to go, if you don't wish it.' 

' I will think about it, dear child. I am not very fond 
of your having extremely intimate friends ; and though 
your grandmamma knows Mrs. Randolph well, I do not.' 

'. But it is not Mrs. Randolph that we care for,' said 
Cecil ; 'it is Marietta. Oh, mamma ! you can't think 
how nice she is I ' 

' I dare say she is very nice,' I said ; * but, Cecil, when 
you and Ina receive notes from any one, will you remember 
that it is right to show them to me before any one else 
sees them ? ' 

Cecil blushed. ' Yes, we forgot ; we were all talking 
together, and Marietta was saying that Mrs. Randolph 
had been telling her about Arling ; and then Ina gave her 
the note, I am sure, without thinking. But I am so sorry, 
dear mamma ! and Ina will be sorry too.' 

' It does not signify now, love, only for the time to 
come. And, of course, you. like to hear of any one who 
has been at Arling ? ' 

* Yes, and any one who knew about — ' 
Cecil paused. 

' About your own mother, my darling ? ' 
' I can't help wishing to hear about her,' said Cecil, in 
a low voice. 

* It would be very wrong and unnatural if you did not 
wish it,' I said. ' And you know, Cecil, I want to hear 
about her too, because I am educating you for her; and 
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when 1 have to give you np to her, I should like you to 
be all that she would have wished you to be.' 

'Are you really educating us for her?' asked CeciL 
The idea se^ed to strike her as something new, and a 
singular look of thoughtftilness came over her face, as 
she added, 'but I should like you to educate us for 
yourself too.' 

I think my kiss must sufficiently have answered that 
wish, and Cecil ran off to a game of play with Agnes ; 
and sooii after they both came to me, eager to go with 
nurse and 'the little ones down to the beach, and take 
Rover with them : but Ina shut herself up in her 1:00m 
all the afternoon, and my heart has been very heavy.. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

. September 1 7. — ^Ina is very straDge. I can't at all make 
her out. The cloud has passed away almost entirely ; the 
only trace left of it seems to be a fancy for sitting up in 
her own room, instead of joining the others. This throws 
Cecil and Agnes more together, for which I am not at all 
sorry. Mrs. Randolph will, I am afraid, think me rude ; 
but I have not been near her sin.ce we met on the shore. 
Independent of inclination, I have really not had time. 
Marietta, however, came in this morning with a note from 
Mrs. Randolph, asking if her niece might be allowed to 
go with my children to bathe. Marietta, she said, had not 
been accustomed to bathe, and she did not like her to go 
alone, and th^re was no one to send with her. Marietta, 
I am sure, did not know what the note contained. She 
stood by me, as I was reading it, her little head erect, and, 
with an air of proud humility, refused to sit down,because 
she was intruding upon me. When I said, ' It is imfortu- 
nate, Marietta, that you came so late, for Ina and Cecil are 
already gone to bathe,' her eyes flashed, and, unable to re- 
tain her excited feeling, she exclaimed, 'Then she has 
asked I I did not think she would do it. I knew you 
would not wish it. It was unkind, unfair ! I prefer not 
to bathe.' 

' But why, my dear ? Are you afraid ? ' 

' Afraid I signora ? I do not know fear. It is my 
aunt's will.' 

' And that is the reason you should obey, is it not ? ' I 
asked. 

She looked at me with a curious, searching glance, and 
answered coldly, 'I can obey some people.' 
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' But you are under your aunt's care, and therefore you 
are bound to obey her,' I said ; ' and no doubt she is anx- 
ious for your health.' 

' She thinks she is,' was Marietta's answer. ' I would 
do what she wishes, if it would do her good ; but it will do 
no good.' 

'I don't understand,' I said. ' This question of bathing 
concerns you, Marietta, not your aunt.' 

' Ah ! yes, it concerns me ; so she says : but, signora, 
I pray you to say that it cannot be. I desire not in the 
least to do it.' 

' Because you think you would be in the way ? ' I con- 
tinued ; though I felt that my question sounded like an 
encouragement of the plan which in my heart I disliked. 

' I desire to go by myself. I told my aunt it was so. 
She did wrong to write. I love Ina, but I am ready to say 
good-by to her ; ' and to my extreme surprise. Marietta 
burst into a flood of passionate Italian tears ; such tears as 
we self-restrained English have no idea of. 

It was impossible to be cold then. I entreated to be 
told what was the matter ; and in a sudden, just as the 
sun breaks through a cloud, the mist of tears passed away 
from Marietta's eyes, and their sad depth of expression 
was changed into an actually radiant joy, as she flung her' 
arms round me and exclaimed, 'Do you love me? can you 
love me ? you, so good I Ah I I am at heart very sorrow- 
ful ! ' and again her face was as mournful as the moment 
before it had been glad. 

It may have been very unwise, — certainly it was con- 
trary to all my resolutions, — ^but I made Marietta sit down 
by me, and I held her hand in mine, and smoothed her 
glossy hair, coaxing her to tell me all that was in her 
mind : and at length drew from her the confession of her 
troubles. 

With her quick instinct, she had seen that 1 was afraid 
of her being Ina's companion. She was proud, and had 
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tried to draw back ; bnt Ina exercised a kind of fascination 

« 

over her, and thus she had been carried on almost without 
meaning it. . 

* And, signora,' she said, ' things are sad at Woodleigh. 
My poor aunt has dark hours : then I think of Ina, and I 
am happy ; and then I think of you, and 1 say I will not go, 
I am not needed ; but I do go, and I come back happy, 
because I have a friend. And there is poetry, and much 
talking that I like. Oh ! so different from Woodleigh I 
The clever people there, they make me ofUimes shudder. 
And my poor aunt, oh ! my poor aunt ! ' 

*Do you mean that she is unhappy ? ' I asked. 

' Ah ! yes ; sometimes it is terrible. She will do wild 
things some day ; and my uncle looks to me.' 

' Does Mr. Randolph then wish you to stay here ? ' I 
said, anxious to have some light thrown upon this poor 
lonely child's history. 

* Yes, at present. I was left to him when my father 
died in Italy ; it was two years ago. He and my father 
were brothers, and I am very fond of him ; and it makes 
me so very, very sad to see that he is miserable ; so I wanted 
to stay always with him. But he does not live a life so 
that he can have me. He is by himself in London, and he 

• sends me down here with my aunt, and thinks I can do 
good with her. But no one can, signora, no one can ; at 
least, when it is the dark hour with her. And what is to 
become of us ? ' 

' Is Mrs. Randolph unkind to you, then,' I said, ' when 
these dark hours, as you call them, come upon her ? ' 

' Not worse to me than she is to every one. Her maid 
can do most with her ; but we none of us know what will 
bring it on ; only we displease her about some little matter, 
and then she is very angry, and says most terrible things ; 
and very often she is hysterical, and then she takes lauda- 
num, and is quiet : but she cries so bitterly afterward, and 
is so sad, so hopeless I That is what we call the dark hour. 
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She says it is because of my uncle that she is wretched, 
and that he does not love her. But he does, or he did once ; 
only, you see, it has always been her temper that has come 
between them ; and she will never obey any one, and he 
says he will be obeyed. And it is, oh ! so very, very sad ! 
Perhaps — ^I don't want to think my uncle stem, he means 
entirely to do right, and he must judge best ; but, 1 think, 
sometimes, he^ might do more with my aunt, if he would 
not command so much.' 

A most sad revelation this was, worse even than Mrs. 
Bradshaw had led me to expect : the result, I imagine, of 
an utterly undisciplined mind, disappointed in its affec- 
tion. But it is a cruel thing to lay such a burden upon 
a young girl. Marietta has evidently a stronger mind 
than the generality of persons at her age, but she cannot 
be fit to cope with a woman like Mrs. Randolph ; and 
who knows what the end may be ? It looks like selfish- 
ness on Mr. Randolph's part ; that kind of stern selfish- 
ness which takes the form of principle, and is, therefore, 
utterly deceptive. But a more definite anxiety offered 
itself before Marietta left me. It seems there is a Lady 
Chase, a most unsatisfactory person, so far as I can gather 
from Marietta, who has lately exercised an immense in- 
fluence over Mrs. Randolph, She is Mr. Randolph's de- ' 
testation, and he vows that he will have nothing to do 
with his wife till this friendship is given up. Then comes 
in the false feeling of romantic affection, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph refuses ; and Lady Chase, it seems, is to be asked 
to Woodleigh to stay. Poor Marietta says that if she 
should be, it would drive her uncle frantic. The poor child 
evidently does not know exactly why Lady Chase is con- 
sidered so objectionable, except that she interferes be- 
tween husband and wife; but it is evident to me, from 
little things which came out, that she is a very bad style 
of person. Her chief fault, in Marietta's eyes, is that she 
makes use of Mrs. Randolph and spends her money. I 
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asked Marietta what was done with Victot in the midst 
of all these disturbances. 

' Oh ! that is the worst of all,' was her answer. * He 
has his will, and he does not learn except when I teach 
him ; and then he is so mde, and he will not attend, and I 
give it up.' 

I asked why his father did not interfere, and take the 
boy to be with him. 

The only reply was, * My uncle does not lead the kind 
of life that be can have a child with him. He has no set- 
tled home.' 

'But, surely he may send him to school ! ' I exclaimed. 

'He is thinking of it now; but there are difficulties 
about it. My uncle chooses one school, and my aunt ob- 
jects, or rather Lady Chase objects, and there is a great 
deal of writing and talking and delay ; but he must go 
soon, or he will be — ^ 

* Ruined,' I said. * Dear child, all this is veiy grievous, 
and I fear I cannot help you in it. There is no help but 
in God.' 

' So Mr. L'Estrange says. I cannot tell him all as I can 
you, but he knows a little ; and he tells me he is sorry 
and will pray God to help me ; and God has helped me, 
because He sent me you and Ina.' 

Those were her parting words, as she gave me another 
-Italian embrace, and ran away, having made the engage- 
ment to come the day after to-morrow and bathe with the 
two gu-ls. 

And now what is to be done? What was the use of 
resolutions, if, at the very first moment, they are to be 
thus broken down ? And yet am I bound, for the sake of 
my children, to stop this friendship entirely ? Can I stop 
it ? What would be the effect upon Ina ? Would it not 
create an ill-feeling on Mrs. Randolph's part, and might it 
not through her reach Mrs. Penryhn's ears, and so increase 
the prejudice against me, and do me mischief with the 

5 
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children ? AM then as regards Marietta, can I entirely 
cast the poor child off, standing alone as she does, and 
with such heavy responsibilities npon her ? On the other 
hand, let this intimacy continue, and 1 lay myself open to 
all the disagreeables which may arise from being mixed 
up with Mrs. Randolph's affairs, and I shall have great 
difficulty in keeping myself and the children out ,of the 
society which, from all accounts, is so undesirable. My 
only hope is, that 1 may be able to manage as Mrs. Brad- 
shaw does — ^to take a distinct line of my own, and go so 
far and no farther. It sounds presumptuous. We have 
no control over circumstances ; and though people, I know, 
think me a model of prudence and propriety, I am really 
led away by feeling very much oftener than it is wise to 
be. If the intimacy should do harm to the girls, I shall 
never forgive myself But I must say my prayers and go 
to bed, for my mind grows weary with thought, and I am 
miserably tired. Oh, the longing one has for the advice 
which used to be always at hand ! 

September 18. — ^Prayer was my only rest last night, 
and 1 should have been very weary without it ; for I lay 
awake for hours, thinking over all the proa and cons of the 
question, and. trying to find out where the right lay. I 
felt I should be helped at last, but the time seemed very 
long, as I listened to the clock at the Manor stables strik- 
ing the quarters of the hours; and there was a feeling of 
intense awfulness in the deep night stillness, with only the 
rush of the waves to break it — ^that unceasing rush which 
makes one think of the ' ever never, never, for ever ' of 
eternity. In the night one sees so clearly what the im- 
portance of all these questions left to one's decision really 
is — ^how in each there is a choice which must, more or less, 
influence everlasting destinies. In the daytime the near 
objects blind one. I tried, at last, to put away the reason- 
ing upon results, and to take the case simply as it stands 
at present. The intimacy may be good, it may be bad, in 
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its effects ; I cannot decide. There are things to be said 
for and against it, though I think the against preponder- 
ates. 

But as the matter stands now, I must consider that I 
have no reason to suppose Marietta an unfit companion for 
Ina ; quite the reverse. She strikes me as singularly truth- 
ful and high-minded ; and the sense and knowledge of the 
world are far beyond her years, for she is only just eigh- 
teen. Taking her by herself, I certainly should, so far as 
I can at present see, be inclined to further the friendship. 
Then with regard to Mrs. Randolph. She is received into 
society. Mrs. Bradshaw vouches for there being nothing 
amiss, beyond temper and imprudence ; and Mrs. Penryhn 
(though I do not value her opinion) has taken upon her- 
self to introduce her to Ina ; and thus not only sanctions 
the acquaintance, but also, in a manner, forces it upon me. 
Lastly, Marietta's confidence has been given me without 
my seeking, and I cannot help seeing that I may be a 
great help and comfort to her. I note all these things now 
as a support to myself in my own eyes, in case — as I do 
not hide from myself may probably happen — ^I should 
hereafter have reason to regret the conclusion at which I 
have arrived. The first requisite for peace of mind is a 
quiet conscience — one which is not raking among the 
ashes of the past, and striving to collect from among them 
the scattered motives and purposes which are needed for 
self-justification. 

External circumstances, I believe, point out that, at 
least for the present, the friendship between the two girls 
must be allowed to go on. But as I have considerable 
misgivings about it, I intend to take it into my own hands, 
and make myself a party to it. So long as I throw my- 
self into it, I shall, I hope, be able to check, and watch, 
and keep it within safe limits. I will not cultivate Mrs. 
Randolph's acquaintance. She already has friends in Mrs. 
Bradshaw and Mr. L'Estrange. If they cannot help her, 
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I am sure I canoot. I intend, therefore, to say plainly to 
Marietta that I shall be glad to see her if she likes to 
come to the cottage, but that I cannot allow Ina to go to 
Woodleigh. I suspect Marietta will quite understand, 
and think me perfectly right. If Mrs. Randolph should 
press the matter, I shall say that Ina never goes anywhere 
without me, and I can then take her to call there formally, 
so as to satisfy her grandmother. 

I am so much happier now that I seem to see my way 
clearly. I may be mistaken, but I prayed very earnestly 
that I might not be ; and I do not feel that I have any 
double motive. External providential circumstances, ra- 
ther than results, are, I think, intended to be one's guide 
when there is no self-evident right or wrong in the matter. 

Yet I foresee many annoyances, caused mainly by the 
fact that I do not, as yet, thoroughly understand Ina's 
character. There is just something in it which gives me 
the idea of insincerity; but I am not a believer in in- 
sincerity as a motive, and I suspect that what appears to 
be so is rather a very determined self-will, which must 
carry its point, and when direct means fail, will choose 
those which are indirect. I had a specimen of this to- 
day, accidentally. The letters to be sent to the post are 
generally laid on a slab, in the entrance hall, near the 
drawing-room door. I had written mine, and left them 
on the slab, and had gone out into the garden, when, as 
I was passing the study window, I heard Cecil say to 
Ina — 

* Are not you going to tell mamma that you are wri- 
ting to grandmamma ? She may have something to put 
into the letter.' 

Ina's reply was inaudible, but the tone was cross. I 
went into the hali, and Ina came out of the study with a 
letter in her hand. When she saw me, instead of putting 
it on the slab, as I felt sure she intended to do, she ran 
up-stairs. It was just post-time ; Stephen came for the 
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letters almost immediately, and I supposed Ina intended 
to keep the letter until to-morrow, in order to show it to 
me. I went back to the garden, and turned into the 
side-walk : but happening to hear the gate into the lane 
swing to rather violently, I looked round and saw Ina, 
without her hat, rushing after some one. She went 
down the lane a few steps, overtook Stephen, gave him 
something, and came back again. And just then I 
met her. 

She looked startled, but said, directly — 

* Oh, mamma 1 I hope you don't mind ? I only wanted 
to overtake Stephen, to give him a letter for grand- 
mamma.' 

* But why not have it ready before, my dear ? ' I said. 
* You know I always beg of ;^u to be in time with your 
letters, and I don't like the running out into the lane in 
that fashion,' 

* Oh yes, I know ; and I am so sorry. But I wished 
it to go to-day.' 

* Was it the letter you had in your hand when you 
passed me in the hall ? ' 

* Yes ; but then — ^ 

'Well, dear, why did you not put it on the slab? 
was there any thing to add to it ? ' 

\No, mamma ; but I thought — ^I did not wish to leave 
it there.' 

* And why not ? ' 
Ina hesitated. 

I said, half smiling, * Because you were a little afraid 
that mamma would stop it, and ask to hear what had been 
said in it.' 

* I really — ^but, mamma, there was nothing in it that 
you might not have seen.' 

* I am quite sure there was not, dear ; and you know, 
as a general rule, I never wish to interfere, in the least, 
with your correspondence with your grandmamma. Only, 
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in this case, I think I should have liked to know what 
you had said about Mrs. Randolph and Marietta.' 

'I said very little j nothing that you could have 
objected to, mamma.' 

' Then, dear child, there could be no reason why I 
should not know it.' 

*I can tell you now. I can remember nearly every 
word,' said Ina. * I told her that we had not seen much 
of Mrs. Randolph, but that her niece, Marietta, came in 
very often, and that we liked her extremely, and I thought 
we should be great friends.' 

* There is no harm in that, certainly,' I said. * The 
only thing I should have suggested, would have been that 
it was rather soon to say any thing about being great 
friends.' • 

* But I do like Marietta extremely, and I do think we 
shall be great jfriends,' persisted Ina. 

* Possibly,' I replied; *but still I should have pre- 
ferred your not saying any thing about it, because it may 
lead your grandmamma to expect what I may think it 
better -should not be.' 

Ina's face xjlouded. 

* There is no harm done, my love,' I said. * These few 
words of yours will, probably, neither make nor mar 
the matter. All I want you to feel is, that knowing-r-as 
I think you did, or, at least, suspected — ^that what you 
said might be of consequence, it would have been better 
to have given me the opportunity of offering an opinion.' 

* Only,' said Ina, * I was quite sure that you would not 
disapprove ; I had said so little.' 

' Yet — tell me if I do you injustice — ^it seems as if you 
carried the letter up-stairs in order that I might not stop 
it.' 

' Yes, I was afraid. Mamma, you think I wished to 
deceive you, and I did not.' 

* No,'. I replied, * you did not wish to deceive me, Ina ; 
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but you were quite resolved to have your owu way, and 
to send the letter as it stood.' 

Ina was silent for a few seconds ; then she said, ' Mamma> 
I do want to have Marietta for my friend.' 

* Quite natural, my love ; I could almost say, quite 
right ; for Marietta strikes me as being, so far as I can 
judge, a very charming girL But now, Ina, you have 
been quite open with me, and I shall be quite open with 
you. I like what I have seen of Marietta ; but I do not 
like Mrs. Randolph. For that reason I cannot at all say 
as yet how far it may or may not be desirable to en- 
courage an intimacy with Marietta. I ask you to trust 
to me. If I see that it is good for you, I will invite 
Marietta here ; but I can never allow you to go to Wood- 
leigh alone.' 

'But grandmaflima likes Mrs. Randolph, and wishes 
me very much to know her 1 ' exclaimed Ina. 

' Your grandmamma, I imagine, knew Mrs. Randolph 
some years ago ; she may have altered since then. At 
any rate, as I am the person responsible for you now, I 
am obliged to act according to my own judgment and 
conscience. I ask you again to trust me.' 

' I know you mean to be very kind,' said Ina, somewhat 
mollified. 

' YiB, I do mean it,' I said earnestly. ' If you knew me 
well, Ina, you would see that there is no personal sacrifice 
which you could ask that I would refuse ; but I cannot 
give up principle. I promise you, though, that I will 
not interfere in any hidden way to prevent your seeing 
Marietta. Whatever I do you shall know, and I will tell 
you my reasons so far as I possibly can. And if I treat 
you thus fairly, then I must ask you to deal in the same 
manner with me. Tell me what your wish is, and believe 
that I will help you to obtain it, if it is justifiable ; but 
do not try to compass your 'object by little indirect means, 
which look very like — what shall I say ? Not, perhaps. 
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deceit, but that which very nearly approaches it — shu^ 
fling.' 

* I never thought of that sort of thing being shuffling,' 
said Ina ; * we all did it at school. When we wanted to 
have our own way we managed to get it, that was alL' 

' Precisely ; that was all. Ina, dear, I want you to see 
how much there is contained in that expression " that was 
all." It means, to accustom ourselves to a low moral 
standard — to suppose that every thing which is not abso- 
lutely wrong, is right.' 

* And is it not ? ' inquired Ina, eagerly. 

* Not according to my ideas,' I said, * and not according 
to those of an infinitely better and wiser person. I must 
give you for a motto a very favorite sentence of mine, 
which I gathered from Archbishop Leighton, and which 
has stood me in good stead all my life — " He that will 
always do all he lawfully may, shall often do something 
that lawMly he may not." ' 

* I see,' was Ina's reply. * Mamma, I was wrong ; but 
it was not deceit.' 

* Not, perhaps, strictly speaking ; but it was wilfulness. 
And if we once indulge wilfulness, it may lead to deceit. 
So you will guard against it, and pray against it, I know.' 

Ina whispered as she kissed me, 'Mamma, I should 
have been so much better if I had lived with you*all my 
life.' 

Perhaps — ^I have a kind of glimmering hope it may be 
BO— Ina's standard of goodness is really being raised. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

September 29. — Mr. L'Estrange wants help in the 
Sunday-schooL He called to-day to talk to me about it. I 
don't see how I am to give it, for really my own children 
are my first care. And yet I have a strong feeling as to 
the importance of keeping up an interest in the parish and 
the schools, both for one's own sake, and that of the 
children. I dread being self-engrossed, even though the 
self may include all the home residents, children and ser- 
vants. Mr. L'Estiange insists upon afternoon school. I 
object to it. I don't like making the Sunday such a day* 
of mental work, and I think the morning quite enough, 
except, perhaps, for those who have no other opportunity 
of learning any thing. Still, as it is Mr. L'Estrange's 
parish and not mine, I must be content to follow his lead ; 
and as the time in the afternoon happens to suit me, I 
promised him I would think about it. 

In his cold, stiff way he was very civil, and greatly 
obliged. ' It was difficult,' he said, * to get help. There 
were differences which kept people apart, unfortunately.' 

I regretted, of course, and wondered, of course, and 
hoped that he would proceed to tell me what the differ- 
ences were, and so give me the opportunity of learning 
a little more of the politics of the parish. But — most 
cautious of men I — ^he withdrew into his shell as soon as 
he saw that I was in the least inclined to draw him out, 
and all I could get from him was the sapient remark, that 
there was no parish without differences. We talked a lit- 
tle of the poor. There, again, he is peculiar. I happened 
to ' say that I should like to know the names of any poor ' 
or sick persons, to whom I might occasionally send soup, 
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or any little delicacy we might happen to have ; and he 
instantly read me a homily upon the demoralizing effect of 
weak benevolence. He wishes, he says, to make his peo- 
ple self-supporting and independent. Very admirable ! 
And I agreed so heartily that I certainly softened him, for 
he ventured out again a little and said, that circumstances 
had taught him that it was desirable to keep the superin- 
tendence of the parish charities in his own hands. Also 
very excellent. But what has that to do with my giving 
away a little soup, or a piece of pudding ? I went back 
again to the school. * At what time did it open ? ' 'At 
two precisely. The afternoon service was at three.' Poor 
little children I I thought, and poor tired teachers ! Very 
little time there will be for dinner and rest between the 
morning and afternoon duties. 

Then the school really lasts only half an hour? ' I said. 
* Exactly that time,' was the reply. ' The teachers are 
expected to be in their places punctually at two. It is 
very important. There is no example like that of punctu- 
ality ; in fact, nothing can be done without it.' And the 
good man looked so sternly at me, that I felt just as I used 
to do when my governess gave me an extra lesson to learn 
for being late at breakfast. I did not tell him that unpunc- 
tuality had been one of my besetting faults from childhood, 
and that, with all my efforts, I had never quite overcome 
it : it would have sent him out of the house at once. So I 
made many humble promises, and asked a few more ques- 
tions as to the ages of the children, and what they had been 
accustomed to learn ; and then he actually relaxed into a 
gracious smile, shook hands cordially, and was, I am sure, 
going to say something quite civil and pleasant, when in 
walked Mrs. Bradshaw, and in an instant his collar seemed 
to stiffen, and his back to straighten, and he was again 
solemn and cold ; yet with an alarmed expression in his . 
face, which quite accounted for the haste with which he 
hurried away. 
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Mrs. Bradsbaw and I laughed as soon- as the door was 
closed ; it was impossible to help it. 

* It is as I said ! ' she exclaimed ; *he lives in deadly 
terror of me. I wish I did not enjoy it as I do ; it makes 
me behave so naughtily.' 

' And he is so worthy,' I said. 

* Yes, stuffed with worthiness so full that he can't even 
bend his back. Don't you remember (I take it for granted 
our reminiscences are the same), when we were children, 
bow we used to perform the operation of unbranning our 
dolls, in order to give them joints ? It is a thousand pit- 
ies that we can't treat our excellent rector's mind in the 
same way. But what, has he been here for ? ' 

* To ask me to take a class in the Sunday-school.' 

* Oh ! he has come to that, has he ? It really is delight- 
fuL So he is discomfited : but he won't own it.' 

' I don't understand : what do you mean ? ' 
' Oh, nothing particular ; a long story and a tedious one. 
School feuds are the most tiresome of all feuds.' 

* And the most inveterate,' I said. 

* Well, yes, perhaps so. The fact is, every one who has 
half a grain of principle thinks he or she is called upon to 
educate others, simply to make up for the deficiencies in 
the education of self. We are all bent upon education in 
this village, because, you see, we really are, upon the whole, 
a very respectable set of people.' 

' But it is the rector's special business,' I said. 

' My dear, say that to Lady Anson," and she will never 
speak to you again. The rector's business ! Who built 
the schools, and endowed them ? Who gives the children 
their brown hats and blue ribbons ? Who pays for the 
school feast ? And who offers a prize for the best needle- 
work ? Why, the school has been Lady Anson's hobby — 
more than her hobby ; it has been the one thing she has 
lived for, for years.' 

' And the one thing which the rector has lived for too,' 
I%aid. 
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* Yes, but not here ; we have not had the experience of 
two kings of Brentford, — or, what is worse, a king and a 
queen, — ^till within the last year and a quarter.' 

' And the queen does not like her new position, I 
suppose ? ' 

* How should she ? How should any one ? And after 
all, it was a very pleasant easy-going time when we had 
every thing our own way. Old Mrs. Dawes, the school- 
mistress, priding herself upon good knitting and good 
samplers, and utterly ignoring the acquaintance of pret- 
erite tenses and adjective pronouns ; and Lady Anson giv- 
ing a prize to the child who could repeat the " little busy 
bee " without a fault : and Sir John thinking that his one 
duty to the school was to give roast beef and plum pud- 
ding to the children on New Year's Day. There were no 
inspectors then, no certificated mistresses, no capitation 
grants. Those might have been the dark ages, but they 
tired one's eyes much less than the light ones.' 

' But surely,' I said, * this state of things cannot have 
continued up to the last twelvemonth ? ' 

*0h, no; I have been speaking of days beyond the 
memory of man. Latterly we have thought it necessary 
to advance with the age. or at least, we were told that we 
ought to do so ; and in the innocence of our hearts, we 
believed what was said, and one fine morning we made a 
start.' 

* In what direction — a government inspector ? ' 

* Pity forbid I Good Mr?. Dawes would have expired 
on the spot at the sight of him. No ; we eschewed a gov- 
ernment inspector. Lady Anson thought he would ask 
her to conjugate an auxiliary verb, and I was afraid he 
would put me through the dates of the English kings ; and 
as we were the chief managers of affairs, we declined hav- 
ing any thing to do with him. But what we did take to 
was a diocesan inspector, a sober-minded, steady-going 
churchman ; not one of the new lights, but, as we suppose^, 
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holding the catechism in reverent admiration, and being 
content if the children could say their "Duty to their 
neighbor" fluently, and more than content if they could 
go through the " Desire " without a mistake. Up to that 
point we thought we were quite safe ; so we sent to request 
a visit from the diocesan inspector, and very humbly we 
suggested that if he would give us some idea beforehand 
as to the subjects which he should think it necessary to 
examine us in, we should be greatly indebted. We had a 
most courteous answer-^very pleased, very willing, etc., 
etc. ; and we were to have a list of subjects in a few days.' 

*Well!' 

'The list came: reading, spelling, arithmetic, Bible 
history — all very simple — and ending with the first six of 
the Thirty-nine Articles.' 

' You are joking,' I said, 

* Joking ? no, indeed I I wish it had been joking. It 
was the most serious earnest I ever had in my life. You 
see the diocesan inspector had been advancing with the 
age too. He travelled on the theological road, as the 
government did on the secular, and this was the result. 
Now Lady Anson has sense enough to admit an idea, but 
not enough to get rid of one ; and so, being possessed by 
the prospect of diocesan inspection, she was determined to 
carry it through : and as no one ever took any part in the 
school-teaching except myself, she entirely depended upon 
me for seeing that the inspector's requisitions were com- 
plied with. It was no use to protest, we should have 
parted deadly enemies ; and as to making her perceive any 
difficulty in the Thirty-nine Articles, she saw it no Ikore 
than a scientific friend of mine did in another case, when, 
being asked some question about the mystery of the prin- 
ciple of life, he answered quickly, " Life, life ! we all ktfow 
what life is : oxygen is life. " ' 

* And the children learned the six Articles then ? ' I said. 
' To be sure they did. " Very grand words," as Mrs. 
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Dawes, in her .ciOBt respectful and reverential tone, ob- 
served to me; but she hoped the gentleman would not 
question the children, for she certainly had never been able 
herself to see why the books of Scripture should be called 
conical; meaning, you will understand, canonical. Seiz- 
ing upon this hint, I bethought me it would be well to 
examine them myself. I took to reading, got up some one 
— I forget whom— on the Articles, wrote abridgments and 
explanations in words of one syllable for baby comprehen- 
sion; and at. length, feeling myself fully armed, seated 
myself on a high stool at the top of the school, gathered 
the children round me, and began.' 
. ' Let me be the school,' I said, ' and give me the benefit 
of the explanation; for the Thirty-nine Articles were not 
part of my religious education, and the words of one syl- 
lable will be a great help.' 

' Ah, you may well laugh at me, but it was no laughing 
matter then. In the midst of my work, — the children go- 
ing through the lesson by rote in first-rate style (for Mrs. 
Dawes would have made them repeat "Paradise Lost" 
perfectly if it had been set before her as a duty), in marched 
a party of visitors — people who had walked over from 
Westford — spies, rather personal enemies, given to quizzing 
advanced education under any form. Before I was in the 
least aware of their presence, or could stop the lesson, they 
were behind me and listening ; and 1 1 — ^My dear, I had 
commenced my questionings and expouudiags, and was 
floundering in the most frightful way, forgetting all I had 
intended to say, making some most unfortunate and inap- 
profHate illustration — ^I forget exactly what, only I know 
it sounded by no means reverent — and the children were 
staring at me, and wondering whether I had gone out of 
my mind, when I heard a low satirical- voice close at my 
ear, — ^the voice of a gentleman, a clergyman, a divinity 
tutor, or professor, or something at Oxford, — ^begging to 
be informed what the lesson was. "The Thirty-nine 
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Harticles, sir ! '* called out Mrs. Dawes (her h's were by 
no means perfect). " Oh ! " was the only comment. My 
dear, have you ever studied the possibilities of satire that 
lie within that little interjection ? Our American friends 
say that we manage to give it a tone of contempt peculiar 
to ourselves. Anyhow, I closed the book, nearly fell to 
the ground in my haste to descend from my elevated posi- 
tion, and rushed out of the room with a sense of the most 
abject humiliation. And that was the end of my attempt 
to meet the requirements of an inspector.' 

' But the children, — how did they get on ? ' 

'Perfectly well. The inspector, when he came,. knew 
his depth better than I knew mine, and they were never 
examined in any thing beyond twice two and cat, cat. 
In fact, it was all a farce from beginning to end. And so 
we went back to the knitting and samplers, and the " busy 
bee," and were as merry as grigs and as ignorant as don- 
keys, till our new rector appeared on the stage.' 

' And the school is under the government now, I sup- 
pose ? ' 

' Oh, yes I under government, and very well spoken o£ 
We were never disgraced but once, and that was about 
two years ago by a pupil teacher, who could not explain 
the meaning of periphrasis. As it is, we are not so very 
learned, only we are very good and proper. We always 
move in time, and put our hands behind our backs pre- 
cisely at the same moment; and our little girls make 
beautifril courtesies, after a pattern of the rector's own. 
They say he gives them private lessons on Saturday after- 
noons. And our little boys take their caps off instead of 
pulling their front locks. Nothing; you see, to be alarmed 
at ; though we are a model school in every one's eyes but 
poor Lady Anson's.' 

' I feel for her,' I said, ' all the more, because it really 
seems she has nothing to complain* o£' 

' Nothing but the samplers. That was the unkindest 
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cut of all. In old Mrs. Dawes's time they did produce such 
beauti&l samplers ! All worked in variegated lines, blue, 
and red, and green, and a scripture text at the bottom, and 
the names in full length, date and age. There is scarcely 
a cottage in the village in which you will not find one 
hung up for ornament, and looked upon with such pride ! 
But our present mistress. Miss Sandham, scoffs at sam- 
plers; and when Lady Anson, in her last attempt to 
maintain her supremacy, at least in the work line, pro- 
posed a prize for the best-worked sampler, and offered 
kindly to help the children to choose the texts, she was 
answered with, " Oh, my lady ! very sorry to disoblige your 
ladyship, but samplers are quite gone by." At which 
Lady Anson was very indignant, and made an appeal to 
the rector, who put on his considering face, meditated for 
at least a minute, and then solemnly decided. "Since 
the introduction of marking-ink, I esteem button-holes 
more highly." ' 

' But you don't mean to say, ' I said, * that these trifles 
really have caused a serious feud between the Ansons 
and Mr. L'Estrange ? ' 

*It depends upon what you call serious. They don't 
actually fight, knd I believe they do bow to each other ; 
but wait, and sfee for yourself. You are a school-teacher. 
Keep friends with them both, if you can.' 

' You manage it,' I said, * why should not I ? ' 

*Ibeg your pardon, that is precisely what I do not. 
They both hate me with the most perfect Christian hatred, 
which means, that you won't do any harm to a person 
yourself, but that you are not sorry to see it done by 
others.' 

* I don't believe that,' I said. 

* Well, don't. Perhaps it was an exaggeration ; only, 
honestly, they don't love me ; and I really do love them, 
if they would but believe it. Lady Anson is a pattern 
Lady Bountiful, and as for the rector, I never quiz him 
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withont doing penance for it afterward, especially if I 
happen to have been into any of the cottages ; for he is a 
saint there, however mach of a sinner he may be elsewhere. 
Now, what do you look so grave for ? He is a sinner, 
isn't be ? ' 

*I suppose so,' I said, 'if he is like the rest of his 
fellow-creatures ; but really, as you take upon yourself to 
speak your mind, I must have the privilege of doing the 
same ; and so I just ask you not to talk in this random way 
about the clergyman of the parish, before Ina and Cecil, 
or indeed before any of the children. It must lessen their 
respect.' 

* Now, my dear Mrs. Anstruther, after all, you are no 
wiser than your neighbors. What is respect worth if 
it can't stand a little bantering ? Put a surplice on our 
worthy friend and set him in the reading-desk, and he is 
transformed into an angel, and I would not for the world 
laugh at him. I don't say so much of the pulpit* He is 
rather human there: he can't help it, poor man. But 
take off the surplice, and then I don't see why I am not 
as good as he, considering that sense is of no sex.' 

' I am not going to argue with you,' I said ; * there are 
some things which won't stand argument, or at least 
superficial argument^ — and, just now, there is no time for 
more, — ^but which yet one feels to be wise, and this is 
one of them. It may be all very well for you and me 
to talk over Mr. L'Estrange, and even to quiz him a 
little for his peculiarities, because we really can separate 
the man from his office. But I do not think it is good 
for the children ; it must, to a certain extent, lower him 
in their sight, and so diminish his influence.' 

* But truth, truth ? ' 

* Truth lies deeper, I suspect, than we are inclined to 
imagine. I should look for a man's true character in his 
principles and not in his little eccentricities. And so 
when you laugh at. Mr. L'Estrange, you must forgive me 
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for saying that I am convinced you give an untrue im- 
pression of him.' 

' Socrates, Plato, Solomon, they were nothing to you,' 
exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. ' It is the very concentrated 
essence of wisdom! But it must be diluted for weak 
minds like mine. Don't be afraid though; — and please 
don't look so,' or I shall infallibly have to go home and 
do penance, and I do detest that. By the by, talking of 
penance, do you dine with the Ansons on Tuesday 
week ? ' 

' I have not been invited.' 

* But you will be ; shall you go ? ' 

* I must consider ; I rather think I must decline dinner- 
parties.' 

* I won't attempt to influence you by giving you my 
opinion of them, or you will turn into Solomon again. 
Only one thing I must warn you to remember, if you do 
dine there, that Sir John keeps his clock half an hour faster 
than the church.' 

* What for, possibly ? ' 

* Church and State can't agree, that's alL But I won't 
say a word more, it's naughty. Good-by. I have a 
world of things to say to you, but I have forgotten 
them alL' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

October 5. — ^I have established some poetry readings ; 
it was the only thing to do. Lending ' Tennyson ' has led, 
as I imagined it would, to a more i5*equent and more inti- 
mate intercourse with Woodleigh than I think satisfactory ; 
BO I have taken the matter into my own hands, and since 
Tennyson is the idol of the hour, I have accepted him. I 
read to them last week the 'Morte d'Arthur' and the 
Lotos Eaters,' and to-day we began with ' The May Queen ;' 
and then I thought I would try them with something a lit- 
tle more difficult, so I chose ' The Two Voices,' and read 
on, watching their faces covertly, to see how much they 
were all taking in, for I had a full congregation — ^Marietta, 
Ina, Cecil, and Agnes ; the latter, of course, from her own 
choice entirely. I did not believe she would care for, or 
indeed understand, what we were reading. Marietta fixed 
those melancholy eyes of hers upon me, and gave her whole 
energy to the task of comprehension, and was evidently 
touched and interested ; but the Italian quickness was tried, 
I could see, by the abstruseness of the argument, and the 
necessity for attention. Ina listened, and said it was very 
pretty, which was just what I did not wish her to say. 
Cecil stopped me, every now and then, to ask questions, 
and shook her head, and owned she did not understand ; 
and Agnes sat perfectly motionless, looking down upon 
the carpet till I had ended, and then, as I was going to put 
away the book, stole up to my sideband whispered: 
* Mamma, may I come next time ? It sounds like a Sun- 
day thing.' I doubt if I shall try them again as yet with 
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any piece of that character, ^nds develop so differently, 
and at such various ages. Theirs seem scarcely prepared 
for any thing so abstnise ; and my object in the poetry 
readings is not to make them philosophers, or even to teach 
them to think (I must use other books for that purpose), 
but to sympathize with their tastes, and so draw out their 
confidence. 

We had only just finished when Mrs. Randolph called 
for Marietta to go for a drive with her. She certainly is, 
in appearance, a very striking, almost a fascinating, woman ; 
and though one may find fault with her style of dress, it is 
unquestionably extremely becoming. She wore to-day a 
very rich Turkish scarf — not in the slightest degree in the 
fashion — she professes to laugh at fashion — ^but most grace- 
fully folded round her; a magnificent black silk, and a 
white bonnet, with a little wreath of brilliant crimson 
flowers round it. Marietta tells me that her fondness for 
color is quite a passion. Flowers or bright ribbons she 
must have. I should think less of all this, but that these 
dress fancies seem almost a mania with her, and Marietta 
insensibly thinks and talks of them as if they were really 
important ; and then Ina, I can see, is led on to imitate 
them in small ways. I have given her an allowance, and 
Cecil is to have one next year, if she can learn to dress her- 
self neatly ; and having once made them independent, I do 
not mean to interfere with them more than I can possibly 
help. Ina already begins to indulge various little whims 
in the way of fashion and ornament ; and I felt sure to-day 
when I saw the crimson wreath, that, before long, she 
would have something of the same kind. Mrs. Randolph 
was apparently, and at first, in one of her most gracious 
moods. She said she was afraid I should spoil Marietta by 
petting her so much, but it was a great relief to her that 
the child (as she called her, though Marietta is eighteen) 
should have such charming companions. 

* I was,' I said, * glad we could give her any pleasure ; * 
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and when the cold words, spoken in the coldest tone, came 
out, I saw Marietta, who was watching me, change color. 
I coald not help adding then : * We are as fond of Mari- 
etta as she can possibly be of as.' 

Ina looked at Marietta, and smiled, and Marietta 
brightened; but her quick eye still glanced &om one 
to the other, as Mrs. Randolph and I continued our con- 
versation. 

* You make such a dear party with the little ones,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Kandolph, as she saw Hugh and Essie running 
about in the garden. ^ I wish you would let the little pets 
come in and see me. I am so passionately devoted to 
children.' • 

Thien came a deep sigh, without any affectation. Victor 
is at last gone to school, and she feels her loss, so Marietta 
Bays, terribly. 

I said I would bring the children in with me some day. 

* Ah I but not that only ; send them in with the nurse, 
or without the nurse. Let them come to-morrow; no, 
not to-morrow — ^I go to Westford to-morrow — but the 
next day. It must be the next day ; I may have friends 
with me and interruptions afterward. Yes, they must 
come.' 

Marietta interposed, hurriedly : ' But, Aunt Julia, we 
were to be alone all next week. There are no visitors 
so soon. If you remember, you said so.' 

' Did I ? Perhaps yes, perhaps no ; we shall see. Mrs. 
Anstruther, I may have the pets, I am sure ? ' 

Essie ran into the room, and Mrs. Randolph held out 
her hands to her. * Come, sweet one 1 Just say how dy*e 
do.' Children have such an instinct as to the persons 
who are really fond of them ; and Essie ran up to Mrs. 
Randolph, and held up her little face to be kissed, and 
Hugh stood wondering and admiring at a distance, and 
then drew nearer; and soon Essie was seated in Mrs. 
Randolph's lap, and playing with the ornaments which 
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hung from her chain, whilst Hugh was pulling at her 
eye-glass, hoth in a state of supreme felicity. 

Very different from Marietta. Simple, natural, and 
kind as all this was, so much so indeed, that, with all my 
incipient distrust and dislike, I could not see the slight&t 
cause for annoyance ; yet Marietta evidently was an- 
noyed, and could not conceal it. She sat by chafing, 
patting her foot on the ground impatiently, and every 
now and then making some little move to go, of which 
Mrs. Randolph took not the slightest notice. She went on 
playing with the children, and telling them stories ; and 
the little peculiarities of intonation which, without being 
exaggerated, gave a certain tone of quaintness to her 
words, imparted a zest to every thing she said. Ina, 
I perceived, was very much attracted by her. She went 
up to her, and joined in the little talking and play with 
the children. As she was kneeling down by Mrs. Ran- 
dolph's side, the latter looked earnestly at her, and said : 

' Turn your face round, dear, that I may look at you 
more closely.' 

Ina obeyed ; and I saw tears, actual tears, glistening in 
Mrs. Randolph's eyes, as she murmured : 

' So like — yes, so like — . Ah I you should have been 
named Katharine.' 

* It is my second name,' replied Ina. 

'Is it ? Then it is a bond of union. I had a little 
Katharine once of my own, but God took her from me. 
Ah I Mrs. Anstruther ' — and she turned to me — ' I trust 
to you that I may see your darlings ; they will do me 
good ; I am sure they will do me good,' she repeated more 
eagerly. 'Only,' and her voice sank, 'they make me 
sad — sorrowfiil — what it is good for us all to be; what I 
must be.' 

Oh, how I longed to be an impulsive person, able to 
respond from the feeling of the moment, and not com- 
pelled to make, as it were, a calculation of affection from 
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the average. Mrs. Kandolpb may h^ve disliked me then, 
but it could not possibly have been as much as I disliked 
myself, when I said : 

* I am afraid I can scarcely let the little ones pay visits 
without me ; but I will bring them on the first day I can.' 

* A visit I Oh, you must not * call it a visit. Let them 
come in just as they are, and play about; and I have such 
pretty things to show them, — such a beautiful great dog, 
Hugh ; and, Essie, such lovely little shining fish 1 And, 
you know,' continued Mrs. Randolph, turning again to me, 
* their grandmother wishes it, so I have a kind of claim.' 

It was all I could do to answer quietly, ' These are not 
Mrs. Penryhn's grandchildren ; ' and, as I said this, I saw 
Ina's lip curl, and her eye caught Cecil's ; but Cecil looked 
up at me, and when she read my countenance, as I am sure 
she did, she stole to my side, and took her work, and sat 
dowii by me. 

Mrs. Kandolph blushed and apologized, and said she 
ought to have remembered : and then, with still worse 
tact, she went on to urge upon me that Ina and Cecil 
ought, at least, to be allowed to come and see her ; that, 
in fact, it was a duty on my part to allow it. 

I could but say, ' Thank you; ' and * I feared they were 
very much occupied ; ' but it would not do. The matter 
was pressed more and more ; and, as I grew colder, Mrs. 
Kandolph grew warmer. It was simply the case of a de- 
termined, excited will. She could have had no possible 
object in insisting upon the point, but she could not bear 
contradiction, and I iaiagine she is proud, and suspected 
my reasons for holding back. I was vexed beyond ex- 
pression. Cecil, without saying a word to me, went to 
the two little ones, and whispered that nurse was waiting 
for them, and carried them off. Ina seated herself by 
Marietta, who nervously clutched the handle of her parasol, 
and prefised her lips together, and frowned, but did not 
attempt to say any thing. It was one of the most painful 
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scenes I ever went through, and I felt that every effort I 
made to keep my own temper only aggravated Mrs. Ran- 
dolph more ; and at length came out the fact, that Mrs. 
Penryhn had written to her, complaining of me, and say- 
ing that my one object was to undermine her in her grand- 
children's affections. 

When it came to this, I had no alternative but to say 
that such remarks were unfit for the hearing of either Ina 
or Marietta, and to beg them to leave the room. Mari- 
etta rushed away without glancing at me ; Ina followed 
very slowly, and not without looking back and making 9 
half bow to Mrs. Randolph. 

When we were left alone, we had such a scene ! To 
describe it would be quite impossible. I never knew be- 
fore what an angry woman could be. But it seemed to 
me more than anger, it was all but madness. There was 
no attempt at reason ; it was merely a storm of words, 
assertions, accusations. What* I had to do with it was 
more than I could possibly imagine. And at the end there 
was a burst of hysterical tears, and I was obliged to sum* 
mon poor Marietta, and leave her with her aunt. They 
were in possession of the drawing-room for at least half 
an hour, and then Marietta- came to my door, and, — trem- 
bling and shy, and, as I could see, utterly miserable, — 
begged me to let her have a little laudanum. ^Her aunt 
had sent her; she must ask for it, for nothing else would 
do.' 

I gave it ; I had no choice. Marietta only said, ' We 
must never come near you again,' ^nd hurried off before I 
had time to answer her. 

And this is my next-door neighbor, and Mrs. Penryhn's 
friend I 

October 8 — .This interference of Mrs. Penryhn's will 
do more harm than I could have foreseen. I hoped that 
Marietta being, as she is, so very wise and right-^nded, 
we might have kept up a fair amount of intimacy, without 
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any miscMef arisiDg from it ; but I see that Ina will not be 
content with this. She is continually harping upon the 
wish expressed in her grandmamma's note ; and the scene 
of the other day has not made the impression upon her 
that I hoped it would, because she attributes it to nervous- 
ness and excitability, and she has adopted the idea that 
Mrs. Randolph is ill-treated ; why or wherefore I cannot 
imagine, for I am sure Marietta would never have talked 
to her about her aunt ; and, indeed, Marietta's prejudices 
are all in favor of Mr. Randolph. Anyhow, this is Ina's 
tone at present, and as a consequence, she always takes 
Mrs. Randolph's side,, if any thing is said or hinted about 
her which is not quite favorable ; and though I do my very 
utmost to avoid the subject, yet it is not possible to do so 
always. 

If I give my reasons for* not liking any thing Mrs. Ran- 
dolph says or does, then Ina is silent, and her pretty mouth 
assumes a look of martyr-like acquiescence, which is secret- 
ly 'T)f the same opinion still.' The inevitable result of all 
this is, to create an unacknowledged, but most real and 
unfortunate, barrier between us. I have not been to call 
on Mrs. Randolph again, neither have I sent the children. 
After the exhibition at her last visit, I really could not do 
it. Neither Marietta nor Ina, however, know how far she 
really went on that occasion, and it is impossible for me 
to explain ; and so poor Marietta, who cannot bear any 
thing like estrangement between us, and really believes 
that the little ones would amuse and soothe her aunt, begs 
me earnestly to forget what has passed, and let her take 
them in just for ten minutes; and, then again, when I 
refuse, Ina sympathizes with Marietta's disappointment, 
and looks upon me, I am afraid, as a kind of jailer. 

Ina's mind is narrow, and she has a most determined 
will under a most quiet exterior, and I suspect she must 
have been strongly prejudiced against me at some period. 
I cannot account otherwise for this 'most unfortunate de- 

6 
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velopment of independence. I only trust it will not show 
itself in action, but I do not feel safe. As for independent 
opinions, and tastes, and friendships, all girls have thera, 
and would be worth little if they had not ; what I fear, 
is the wilful determination to indulge them, at all risks, 
and against all cautions. Some persons would trouble 
themselves about affection and confidence, but that will 
all come right in time. A. step-mother's position is most 
awkward ; one has, as it were, to fight one's way, step by 
step, through an enemy's country. Singularly enough, 
I have no fear with Cecil ; we met and understood each 
other at once. My only trouble with her is with her 
habits of carelessness, and desultoriness, and the absence 
of attention at her lessons. She can do every thing well, 
and very often she does nothing well. We have many 
little quarrels upon this poinf, but Cecil is always bright 
and good-humored. I tell her that she and Charley are 
very much alike, for I have just the same complaints of 
him from Mr. Pierce. I only wish I could ^be sure that 
he would take reproof as well as Cecil; but, since I am 
not sure at all, I say but little in my letters to him, ia 
the way of fault-finding. Lectures from a distance never 
do good; they always seem unjust, and, when I have him 
at home with me again, I shall be able to soften what 
may appear hard, by tenderness of manner. The loss of 
a father is so very grievous for a boy, one does not, in the 
least, know how to make up for it. Certainly, I don't 
think it is possible to do so, by taking upon oneself a 
tone of severity which is forced. 

The invitation to the Manor has come, as Mrs. Brad- 
shaw said it would, and I have accepted it. It was a mat- 
ter of considerable deliberation, for I have hitherto reftised 
all invitations on the plea of not being settled in my new 
house, and being uncertain whether I should go out at alL 
I see that doing so will involve me in inconveniences; and 
yet, I believe, it will be best. If I give up society entirely 
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now, I shall find it difficult to take my^lace in it by and 
by, when I desire to do so for the children's sake. And I 
am not likely to go out much ; I shall not dine out in 
Westford. But by meeting my friends in Demham occa- 
sionally, I shall keep up our mutual interests, and prevent 
myself I hope, from growing singular and exclusive. I 
think, too, that I can make society useful to the children ; 
they will talk and think of the persons amongst whom 
they live, and it is only by mixing with these persons my- 
self that I can at all direct this natural curiosity and inter- 
est into a safe channel Going out will involve, now and 
then, giving a little dinner-party; but I mean to ask 
people to come to me in my own way — three or four 
at a time — and, in spite of Dr, Johnson's assertion, ' that 
people always expect to have something better abroad 
than they can get at home,' I shall not try to rival Mr. 
Harcourt's man-cook. 

When I mentioned to Ina and Cecil that I was to dine 
at the Manor on Tuesday, they both groaned in dismay ; 
and I confess, to being heartily pleased that they should 
so miss me. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

October 9. — Yesterday was my first experience at the 
Sunday-school. I was so punctual that, as I told my own 
children afterward, I deserved two good marks instead of ^ 
one. The clock was just striking when I walked into the 
room ; Mr. L'Estrange was not there, but only the school- 
mistress and two teachers, daughters of the neighboring 
farmers. Three classes had no one to look after them. I 
did not like to propose to take them, so there the children 
stood, gaping and looking about them, and making others 
idle. I thought of Lady Anson and Mrs. Bradshaw, and 
the Harcourts, to say nothing of some of the other faiv 
mers' daughters, and wondered that they (lid not make 
an effort to help. But I don't think I did so much wonder 
afterward. Mr. L'Estrange came in from the boy's school, 
which he had been examining, and, with scarcely any 
preliminary courtesies, began asking me what I was teach- 
ing the children. As it happened, I was not so much teach- 
ing as talking, and my voice quite failed me as he stood 
listening to what I was saying. I was so nervous at last, 
that I found myself talking actual nonsense, and in de- 
spair I turned round and entreated him to go away ; but he 
merely bowed grimly, and remarked that, no doubt, all I 
said was very excellent, but it did not bring out the chil- 
dren's Scripture knowledge ; and then he began to examine 
them himself upon the collect, and drew out such a quan- 
tity of texts and references that I felt quite abashed. But 
I could not help remarking, that the children's eagerness 
was aroused more as to the chaiice of surpassing others in 
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their answers than of saying what was correct ; and I was 
by no means sure that the lesson, morally, was as useful as 
I suppose it was intellectually. At any rate, I felt that 
the little brains had worked at school, in the morning, and 
the little bodies had gone through a really severe discipline 
by being made to be still in church; and so it seemed to 
me that something less like a regular lesson, and more 
touching to their feelings, might have been attempted for 
the afternoon. It was not a long lesson though, and they 
were accustomed to it, and well up in it, and perhaps I 
may have been wrong. The rector certainly thought I was, 
for he ended by bringing me a book of QuestiQps on the 
Collects, begging me to study it before the next Sunday, 
and examine the children out of it ; and then, with a very 
stiff bow, he walked off to another class. And so I am 
tied, hand and foot, bound to do just what the rector orders 
and nothing more, for that was plainly the purport of his 
instructions. Mrs. Bradshaw joined me as we came out 
from church, and began to question me upon my school 
experiences, as she called them. 

* Well I my dear 1 how did you get on ? Shall you like 
it ? Excellent discipline for good little boys and girls, is 
it not ? Are you a good little girl ? ' 

* No ! ' I said, * a very naughty one ; for I don't like it.' 

* You wish to have your own way more. Fie I ' 

* But if I think my way a good way, a better one — ^pei> 
haps the best ? ' 

' Then you are a heretic, a double-dyed heretic. One of 
the private-judgment school.' 

' It does not much signify what I am,' I said, ' as long 
as I am not of the private-action school ; I mean to do 
what the rector tells me.' 

* Honestly ? truly ? in earnest ? ' 

* Quite in earnest.' 

* Then you really are an unutterable goose ; and I don't 
beg your pardon for saying so.' 
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* Thank you. Pardon is granted, though it is not asked 
for ; but just tell me why I am a goose.' 

' Because you are encouraging this man, this most ex- 
cellent, worthy, pains-taking, but most idiotic rector, in 
wearing out the spirits and patience of all the unhappy 
little children in the parish. Why, they hate Sunday ; 
they loathe it.' 

'I am very sorry for it,' I said ; ' but it is not my re- 
sponsibility.' 

' Except so far as you assist. I should have given you 
a warning the ottier day, as to what you were to expect, 
only I sunposed that, as a matter of course, you would 
rebel.' 

' I never see that any good is gained by rebellion,' I 
said ; * I believe that, putting aside the question of right, 
more good is done by working under authority than 
against it.' 

* Well I you are infinitely better than I am, that is all I 
can say. As for rebellion, I believe I was bom for it ; I 
have done nothing but rebel ever since I was a baby ; and 
I don't see, myself, how the world is to get on without it. 
My son declares I should have been turned out of the 
army, if I had ever been in it ; but I say, it is the only- 
discipline to which I should ever have brought myself to 
submit, because it involves questions of life and death. 
Anyhow, I am a rebel, and never shall be any thing else.' 

' And the result is that the Sunday-school tumbles to 
pieces,' I said. 

* Even so ; but it is not my fault. You think it is, I 
see, by the twist of your mouth ; but there we differ.' 

' I don't wish to argue,' I said ; * but it strikes me that 
if we wait for work till it is arranged just according to 
our own fancy, we might sit with our hands before us all 
our lives.' 

* And, possibly, be doing more good than by working 
in a wrong way.' . > 
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*Not a wrong way, only perhaps not just the very 
wisest and best.' 

' That which is not right must be wrong,' persisted Mrs! 
Bradshaw. 

I laughed as I said, * Is not the question rather whether 
that can be good which is not best ? ' I think Mrs. Brad- 
shaw was a little put out, for she turned away as if intend- 
ing to walk on and leave me. But almost immediately 
recovering herself, she came back and said, ' You make me 
cross. If you are going to uphold the rector in his vaga- 
ries, there will be no hope of doing any tfhing with him.' 

' Who is to be rector when he is deposed ? ' I said. 
* Lady Anson ? ' 

' Poor silly little woman ! no, indeed I ' 

* Mrs. Bradshaw ? ' 

* Well, yes, perhaps so ; but if I could only have things 
my own way, I would let him be rector still. I know that 
sounds like egregious nonsense, but I always make a point 
of saying out what I really wish and mean, and then I 
don't deceive myself. And I have no great love of power 
really, though no doubt I seem to have. If things can 
only be done in the right way, I don't care who does 
them ; but it does try me to see a man so bent upon doing 
them the wrong way as the rector is.' 

'But just tell me, in what does this very wrong consist ? 
In giving me a book of Questions, from which I am to ex- 
amine the children ? ' 

* That is a specimen. He won't leave any of us to our- 
selves. He is the very embodiment of red-tapism. All 
things must be done according to his settled method. 
There is not a single loop-hole left for independence. And 
people won't stand this; at least, unless they look upon 
hitn as Solomon, which I confess I don't.' 

'I mean to stand it,' I said ; * and what is more, I mean 
to make Ina stand it. I shall bring her with me next Sun- 
day, if the rector will allow it.' 
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* Then I shall just cut your acquaintance, for you are 
the most provoking woman I know.' 

'Very sorry, but, like yourself, I always say out just 
what I mean. I don't like the rector's way of managing 
the schools. I dislike red tape just as much as you do. 
But, as there is no sin in it, and the responsibility is his, 
I have nothing *to do but to submit, and, perhaps, by and 
by, if* I throw myself into his ways, he will be induced to 
throw himself into mine.' 

' I congratulate you on your hope, and the prospect of 
a speedy fulfilment. But you must understand that, by 
thus siding with the rector, you will have all Dernham 
against you.' 

' I hope not, seeing I have no intention of siding with 
any one. I simply intend to continue my class in the Sun- 
day-schooL' 

' And so entirely to defeat our plans. We have struck, 
one and all, except those two girls, the Masons, whom you 
saw there. We must have brought him round eventually. 
All we want is, to have no Sunday afternoon school, and 
to be allowed to teach our classes, to a certain extent, our 
own way ; though, of course, according to a certain order ; 
and not to be obliged to weary the children with those 
dreadful little books with strings of references. If you 
will only just decline teaching in the school, till these 
points are yielded, he must give in.' 

' With a bad grace, and dislike us.' 

' Oh, never mind the dislike ; it will not kill any of us. 
And really, I rebel on principle. I do object to being cler- 
gyman-ridden.' 

' Just as the rector objects to being lady-ridden. But 
seriously ; I go with you entirely in your object, only I 
differ from you as to the mode of obtaining it. Mr. L'Es- 
trange is just one of those very excellent and very deter- 
mined men^ who will hold to his own opinion all the more 
for being contradicted. One can see it by his mouth. I 
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venture to say, that every time you protest against the 
little books, he makes a memorandum to order more 
copies.' 

' Man's perversity,' murmured Mrs. Bradsha w. 

* Human perversity. But, whatever it may be, there 
is not the least use in fighting against it. One can but en- 
deavor to get the better of it unpereeived.' 

' Which is, to my mind, humbug,' exclaimed Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. ' It is a very ugly word, and I use it only in the 
parliamentary sense. But still, that sort of management 
is to me humbug. Let me agree with people, or disagree, 
I can't do both. Let me be a friend or an enejny. I am 
disappointed in you, and that is the truth. Good-by.' 

The tone of vexation was so real, that I could not help 
being vexed too. 'Good-by,' I said; 'you will think ill 
of me for a month or two, and then, when I have brought 
Mr. L'Estrange round, you will see I have done a good 
deed, and we shall be friends again.' 

She held out her hand to me. ' I can't wait so long as 
that for friendship; I like you too well. If I didn't, I 
should quarrel. with you, and abuse you behind your back. 
As it is, I tell you to your face, that you are going to work 
quite the wrong way.' 

'Only, if it should reach the right end, you will be sat-- 
isfied. You see I must have the last word. Good-by once 



more.' 



6* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

October 18. — ^My first Dernham dinner-party. — ^I disliked 
the idea of the children's being alone ; but as we did not 
dine till half-past seven, and Ina and Cecil go to bed at 
nine, it was really not leaving them for very long. 

The Manor is a handsome old house, not large, Eliza- 
bethan, and rather gloomy, and lying low, so that it does 
not command much view — ^but one does not care for that 
at a dinner-party — and every thing about it is especially 
comfortable, without being at all grand. Sir John is in his 
element when he has to exercise hospitality, and Lady An- 
son's genuine good-nature— or rather, perhaps, her benev- 
olence—makes her a very pleasant hostess. Only one un- 
fortunate individual was destined to have but little benefit, 
either from hospitable or benevolent feelings, — ^the rector. 
I did not expect to see him there. I fancied that the feud 
would have prevented it. But Mrs. Bradshaw came up to 
me almost as soon as I entered the room, and murmured, 
' We shall have a scene. State clock and Church clock ! ' 
and when I looked at her for an explanation, she added, 
* Ouf'worthy rector has not dined here for six months ; but 
since we of the Sunday-school have taken the upper hand 
and struck, we are all good-humored again, and so he has 
been invited. He would have done wisely to decline, 
though, if he means to keep Sir John waiting for 
dinner.' 

Every one except Mr. L'Estrange had arrived when 
Mrs. Bradshaw said this, for I was nearly the . last. 
There were the Harcourts, and two or three Westford 
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people, whom I did not know ; a tall Mr. Digby, who wore 
spectacles, and looked clever, but cynical; and of the 
home party, a young Mr. Anson — ^Harry, as his father 
calls him, and the eldest of the Miss Ansons — ^Edith, a 
girl of about seventeen, very like her mother, well dressed 
and pretty to look at, very silent and dull to talk to; 
last, though not least, as regards my interest, we had, in 
addition to Mrs. Bradshaw and myself. Marietta Ran- 
dolph, looking really beautiful. I had never seen her 
dressed for an evening before, and she quite startled me 
when I.fir^t saw her. She was so very much more strik- 
ing than any one else in the room. Blue, her favorite 
color, suits her particularly well, and she had her hair 
drawn off her face in a way which would not suit every 
one; it might, in some cases, look bold; but Marietta is 
so essentially simple and retiring in manner and expres- 
sion, that she can bear what . in others would be unendur- 
able. I could see traces of Mrs. Randolph's .eccentric taste 
in one or two minor matters ; the way, for instance, in 
which she had intertwined pearls, and a kind of blue 
braid with her hair, so as to make bows hanging low 
down on the neck; but it harmonized with her general 
foreign look. Marietta's eyes always enchant me; there 
is such wonderful depth in them ; and the long lashes 
fringing them, make one long to look under and into 
them. And then she is apparently so perfectly uncon- 
scious of her beauty. There are none of those languid 
glances, and up-turnings and down-turnings of the lovely 
eyes, which, in so many cases, utterly destroy their loveli- 
ness. She thinks so little about her appearance, that she 
might almost be accused of coldness, or even pride ; but 
it is shyness, which gives her the appearance of coldness. 
When once at ease her face lightens up, and the expres- 
sion changes with a rapidity which enables one often to 
read at a glance all that she thinks and feels. Mrs.. Brad- 
shaw brought her, and I could see, poor child ! that she 
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was rather alarmed, and yet amused and pleased. She has 
seen but little of English society, and that not always of 
the best kind; and she is so innately refined, that she 
requires an atmosphere of perfect good-breeding to enable 
her to expand naturally. Whatever else the Ansons may 
be, they certainly are — ^I was going to say, well-bred, but 
I doubt if I can say that with truth, after the very singu- 
lar display of antagonism between Church and State which 
we had before dinner. 

The time-rpiece struck the half-hour, and dinner was an- 
nounced. Sir John looked at his watch, 

' The rector is late,' was his remark, and a* solemn si- 
lence fell upon the company. 

Then came low murmurings, examination of watches, 
excuses, suppositions. Sir John sat upright in his arm- 
chair, his watch in his hand. Some looked at the door, 
some would have looked at the window, but the curtains 
were drawn. . Mrs. Bradshaw, who was next me, mur- 
mured — 

* The rector will do well to make the most of his dinner 
here to-day, for he will never have another.' 

The muttered conversation dropped at the moment she 
spoke, and nothing could rouse it again. I don't know 
what possessed us, whether it was the sight of Sir John's 
portly figure and looming brows, as he sat looking at his 
grandfather's old-fashioned watch, and marking the slow 
minutes as they went by; but I am sure we all felt 
like children at school, waiting for a companion who is 
about to receive a lecture. I was severe upon the rector 
in my own mind, and blamed him unmercifully. We 
scarcely waited more than twenty minutes ; but it seemed 
like an hour. Lady Anson gently suggested, once or 
twice, that it would be better not to wait ; but Sir John 
was immovable. At length the door was thrown open 
very wide, and the butler announced, in a tone of peculiar 
asperity — ' Mr. L'Estrange.' The poor rector hurried in, 
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looking very hot and very nervous. He glanced ronnd 
the room, firom one to the other, searching, I fancied, in 
vain for a friend. When his eye canght ]VIrs. Bradshaw, 
who was standing rather prominently forward, I suspect 
a little pride came to his support, for he drew himself up, 
stalked up to Lady Anson, and began his apology. 

* Ring the bell, Harry,' said Sir John. It was answered 
instantly. * Dinner,' said Sir John. And then came a 
momentary dead silence. 

' I am afraid I am late, Sir John,' began the recton 
*K you wish to know how late, sir, I can tell you. 

Precisely twenty minutes.' And Sir John held out his 

watch. 

I looked at the rector, and, for the first time, admired 

him. He never lost his courtesy, even in tone, but merely 

said — 

* Young George Mason died an hour ago and I was 
with him.' 

I think Sir John was touched, though he would not 
show it. As Mrs. Bradshaw said to me afterward : * If 
it had been any one but a Mason, the excuse would have 
been more than accepted. But the Masons are of the 
rector's faction.' 

Still, it was impossible not to be somewhat mollified. I 
confess, thinking of my own afternoon's employment — ^for I 
had been giving myself a holiday, and reading a novel — 
I felt rather self-condemned ; unnecessarily, perhaps, but 
still I had no right to judge the rector so hardly. We 
went into dinner, I scarcely know how, for Lady Anson's 
very low voice was not heard when she attempted to 
marshal us. I believe I was intended for the rector, being 
supposed to have rather partisan tendencies; at least. 
Lady Anson looked at me as if I were a kind of stray 
sheep, who had got into the wrong fold ; but, somehow, I 
foimd myself by the side of Mr. Digby, with Marietta and 
Mr. L'Estrange opposite. I was glad, for I did not desire 
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a conversation npon matters wbich in such society might 
have been awkward ; and Marietta, who was evidently de- 
sirous to soothe the rector's fretted nerves, must have been 
tnuch more agreeable to him, with her captivating smile 
and bright conversation, than I with my solemnities. Mr. 
Digby was amusing ; a little satirical, not a little conceited. 
He is in some public office in London, and I suspect he is 
also a reviewer, of some kind. He glanced over the sur- 
face of several of the subjects introduced, pursuing them 
for two or three minutes, and then turning them over, and 
disposing of them in few words, just as one might imagine 
a reviewer would dispose of a pile of new books. Educa- 
tion, I found, was his hobby. He really thought himself 
strong upon that, and, to my extreme amazement, he be- 
lieved that I considered myself strong upon it also. How 
he came to know or think any thing about me I cannot 
imagine, for he can scarcely have heard my name before ; 
but with an insinuating smile, and that lowered tone of 
voice which a man adopts when he feels that he is about 
to condescend to the level of a woman's mind, he said : — 

'You interest yourself deeply in education, I believe.' « 

' Eveiy one must,' I said, ' who has six children to bring 
up.' 

' But' public education — ^its condition in England at the 
present time — what do you think of it ? ' 

' Are you a member of the Education Committee ? ' I 
said. 

He laughed. ' You don't wish to betray yourself But 
you need not be afraid, I a,m not the Lion, but only the 
Lion's Provider. I like to get all the opinions and infor- 
mation I can.' 

' And you promise me that I shall not appear as evi- 
dence in a Blue Book ? ' 

' Assuredly. I have nothing to do with Blue Books.' 

' Or with any books ? ' I said. 

He was silent, and I repeated the question. 
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* I am a wise man,' was the reply. ' I know how to 
keep my own secrets.' 

* And so do L And, therefore, I mean to keep to my- 
self what I think about public education ; because if I were 
to say it, you would discover that I knew nothing at all 
about it.' 

' Too humble, for a lady devoting herself to children, 
working in schools, interesting herself in all the intellec- 
tual movements of the age ! You must have some opin- 
ions.' 

* No,' I said ; ' an opinion is a result from facts. If you 
have no facts,, you can have no opinions.' 

* You think differently from the generality of your sex,' 
he said. 'Ladies' opinions, apart from facts, meet me 
everywhere.' 

If there is one thing I dislike more than another, it is 
discussion with men what women think and feeL I am so 
often inclined to parody the song, and say ' It's a pity when 
charming men talk of things that they don't understand ; » 
and Mr.. Digby is one of those essentially patronizing men 
who irritate me into a self-assertion, which afterward makes 
me vexed with myself. As for my opinion about public 
education, he did not'care one iota about it ; all he wanted 
was an opportunity for stating his own ; and Mr. L'Es- 
trange, from the opposite side of the table, having caught 
the word education, rushed after it like a dog who has 
started a hare, and, by asking a question about some new 
educational journal which has just been published, took 
the conversation out of my hands, greatly to my relief. 
Cant topics, let them be never so interesting in themselves, 
always, to a certain degree, weary me ; and this one of 
education is really so vast and deep that one finds one- 
self continually floundering in it, with the hopeless feeling 
of never being able to reach firm ground. The very word 
education at a dinner-party tempts me to say: 'A little 
more mutton if you please ' — and turn the conversation. 
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But it was very amusing to listen to two fairly clever 
men discussing it; all the more, because now and then, 
when they touched upon the education of girls, they talked 
such utter nonsense ; and one was able to sit by, appar- 
ently engrossed with an ice-cream, and make private com- 
ments for one's own edification. I could see that Marietta 
was as amused as myself. Our eyes met occasionally and 
involuntarily, and then I could read in hers the interest 
with which she listened, especially when the rector spoke ; 
for she looks to him as her great friend, and is not half as 
alive to his eccentricities as the rest of the Deniham world 
are. He really is, in many respects, a sensible man, and I 
am sure a very good one. If it were not for the red tape^ 
I think I could almost be fond of him, he is so thoroughly 
in earnest. His hobby is, order ; Mr. Digby's, science. 
Both mean to regenerate the world. They reminded me 
of, ' There's nothing like leather ' for the defence of a city. 
Mr. Digby was especially strong, and at last infinitely ab- 
surd. He had lately been in a village where all the young 
girls made first-rate nursery maids ; why or wherefore, no 
one could understand. The schoolmistress was nothing par- 
ticular, the children were in no way remarkable. At last, 
he discovered that they had been taught botany I A pro- 
fessor in the neighborhood, interested in the school, had 
taken pains with them in this one branch of science, and so 
had enlarged their minds. The good nursery maids were 
the result of the botanical lessons. 

The assertion was made in the most perfect good faith. 
There was not the smallest perception of the ludicrous in 
it. And the rector was perfectly solemn also, and received 
it as an idea worthy of consideration. 

Henry Anson, who had heard part of the conversation, 
now joined in, and begged to be told what was this new 
receipt for nursery maids. Mr. Digby answered rather 
shortly, and young Anson burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. 
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* What's the joke ? * called out Sir John jfrom the bot- 
tom of the table. 

Henry Anson was laughing too much to speak, so I 
explained as well as I could ; and Sir John's intense sto- 
lidity only made matters more absurd. 

' Botany ! Nursery maids ! I don't understand. What 
have they to do with each other ? ' 

* Precisely,' I said. * What have they to do with each 
other ? We want Mr. Digby to explain.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw, in her gravest tone, remarked that she 
had gained quite a new insight into cause and effect. She 
had always imagined that godliness, common sense, and 
habits of cleanliness, were at the root of a good nursery 
maid's character ; but no doubt she was mistaken, and cer- 
tainly botany would be more easily acquired. Would Mr. 
.Digby say whether he had found the Linnsean or Natural 
system most adapted for the formation of the nursery- 
maid mind ? 

A burst of laughter from the whole table followed the 
question, and the conversation became general, every one 
trying to say something absurd. Marietta was especially 
merry. She had Mrs. Bradshaw and Henry Anson near 
her, and they drew her on, and I really felt obliged to 
them, for, without their help, I should never have known 
how quick and amusing she can be. As for Mr. Digby, 
he was not in the least set down. He looked upon us, I 
am sure, as a set of ignorant ail-but idiots, and I have no 
doubt he took notes of us — which will be made useful in 
his next review. 

A curious thought came across me once ; that the rec- 
tor did not quite like Marietta's being .so taken up by 
others. I saw him watching her, and, in his shy way, try- 
ing every now and then to bring back her attention to 
himself; but when he found it useless he sank back in his 
chair with a kind of resigned air, which awoke my pity, 
and made me talk to him a little myself. Not, I imagine. 
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that he was at all obliged to me. I dare say he would 
have been better pleased to listen to Marietta, or, at least, 
to look at her ; but I could not ,bear to see him stranded, 
as it were, on the shore, while all the other barks had 
floated off so gayly. I can so well understand the half 
paternal, half romantic interest with which a middle-aged 
bachelor regards a bright gay girl like Marietta ; but he 
must be prepared for her neglecting him in society. She 
is so very attractive, and is sure to excite notice wherever 
she is ; and though she does not flirt in the least, yet she 
has just that kind of foreign freedom which carries her be- 
yond what a thorough English girl would do or say. I 
observed this, especially, in her manner to Mr. Anson. If 
it had been Ina, I should have been fretted, for there 
would have been a little too much ease, and I should have 
seen that there was a decided wish to be singular. But it , 
is impossible to have such a thought with Marietta. Let 
her laugh and talk, and be as excited as she may, she is 
always simple, and I do not believe that she was in the 
slightest degree aware that Mr. Anson was admiring her. 
He certainly was, though, and, what is more, I am sure 
Lady Anson saw it. He would have devoted himself to 
Marietta when the gentlemen came into the drawing-room 
after dinner, but Lady Anson kept him in attendance upon 
herself and Mrs. Harcourt for some time ; and then, when 
music began, and Marietta was asked to sing. Lady Anson 
made an excuse to draw him from the piano. She is right, 
so far as the world goes. It would not be a marriage that 
she could approve, looking at Sir John's standing in the 
county, and the doubtful position which Mrs. Randolph 
holds ; to say nothing of the fact that money, I suspect, is 
wanted, and that Marietta, I imagine, has very little. But 
she would make a fascinating daughter-in-law. She was 
not in good voice to-night. The rector stalked up to the 
piano, and asked her to try ' Auld Robin Grey,' and I 
think it worried her. She made some excuse, and chose 
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an Italian song instead, and I was sorry for it, for I think 
Mr. L'Estrange was disappointed; and 'Auld Robin 
Grey ' suits her particularly. 

I have said nothing of the Harcourts, dpropos to the 
evening, because there really is nothing to be said, except 
to marvel at theii- dress. I honestly confess I don't under- 
stand it. They are said to have been carefully brought 
up ; people talk of them, indeed, as patterns of propriety. 
They are severe in their censure of any thing which is 
called indecorous, in manner or tone, and, though person- 
ally distasteful to me, they are, for aught I know to the 
contrary, good people ; but they dress in a way in which 
I should really object to appear before my maid. What 
they think of themselves, when they look in the glass, I 
can't conceive. Mrs. Bradshaw murmured to me, as we 
sat behind the piano, looking at the wide expanse of back 
which Miss Lydia Harcourt displayed, 'My dear, we 
really must ask the rector to preach a sermon for her ; win- 
ter is coming on, and she has not clothes to cover her.' 
Mrs. Harcourt swims and twists less in the evening than 
she does at a morning visit.. I talked very little to her, 
and scolded myself for not doing so, but she says every 
thing with such an effort and drawl, that it takes all nature 
out of her conversation, and then I really do not know how 
to answer. Perhaps I am a little inclined to be hard upon 
her, because I could not help hearing her say to Lady 
Anson, as she was looking at me, ' commonplace.' I dare 
say it is true, and I ought not to care, but I do. 

We had a stupid evening, happily short. People 
looked over photographs, and talked in low tones till 
the music began, and then there was a murmur which 
prevented one from listening and enjoying. Marietta's 
singing was the only thing I cared for ; Miss Anson and 
Miss Harcourt went through a kind of race on the piano, 
which made one think of Dr. Johnson's wish, that it had 
been impossible ; though it had one advantage, for it gave 
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Marietta the opportunity of saying a few words privately 
to the rector, which she told me before she very much 
wished to do. I suspect they must have had reference to 
her aunt, for I saw his face become very grave and earnest 
directly ; and Mrs. Bradshaw informed me that there had 
been a terrible outbreak at Woodleigh only this afternoon ; 
something, I believe, connected with Lady Chase and the 
proposed visit. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

October 19. — ^I have been so little accustomed to society 
that I felt quite dissipated this morning, after dining out 
and being so late last night. And it seemed as if the dis- 
sipation was to continue, for, unUke our usual habits, we 
went into Westford for shopping this afternoon, and met 
all the gay world, both at Westford and Demham. I 
. meant only to have taken Ina and Cecil, but, just as, we were 
setting ofty Marietta came in, and Ina asked, before her, 
whether she might join us, and I had no alternative but to 
say ' yes.' This was just a specimen of Ina's want of tact, in 
any thing in which her own will is concerned. If she does 
not care about a matter, she can judge rightly and act 
wisely ; but the moment her will is aroused, it is so strong 
that it tries to overset every obstacle, and so she does the 
most awkward things, and brings herself and others into 
difficulties. 

* I did not at all wish to have Marietta with me to-day. 
Fond as I am of her, I dislike the idea that we cannot be 
satisfied with just our own party ; and I do not wish it to 
be said that the children are never seen without her. And 
to-day, as events turned out, I had special cause for regret- 
ting her being with us, though, for her own sake, poor 
child ! rather than for ours. 

We had a delightful walk through the wood and along 
the beach to Westford,— so fresh and exhilarating ! The 
trees are indeed rather scorched, and the autumnal color- 
ing has not yet beautified them, but the purple shadows 
on the sea, and the bright islands of light, were exquisite ; 
and the sparkle of the waves, as they dashed in upon the 
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rocks, made one feel quite yonng again. The three girls 
were in joyous spirits, Marietta taking the lead, as is her 
wont ; Ina, forgetting self and the world, urging her on by 
pleasant little repartees, which had something almost ap- 
proaching to wit in them ; and Cecil, with her downright 
honesty and tendency to matter-of-factness, bringing down 
upon herself showers of good-natured raillery. They ap- 
pealed to me continually to settle their merry differences, 
and it made me so happy to feel how much I could, be to 
them, for they said several times, how delightful it was to 
have me with them ; how much pleasanter a walk with me 
was, than a walk with any one else. Not that they have 
much experience of any other companionship, but still, it 
is most Qomforting to know that, for the present, at least, 
one is sufficient for them. I sometines wonder at their 
being so contented to be away from their grandmother, 
but then I remeniber that the contrast is not between 
Dernham and Arling, but Dernham and schooL We had 
a full afternoon's \irork before us at Westford, so many 
autumn purchases to be made, for the weather is already 
beginning to be chilly. I think I must have spent, at 
least, half an hour at King's, the linen-draper ; and at last 
Cecil grew so tired of looking at shawls and mantillas, and 
morning dresses, that she entreated to be allowed to go 
with Marietta and Ina to Stamford's, the stationer, where 
she was to choose some photographs to be sent as little 
presents to her grandmamma. There was no actual objec- 
tion, as I was to follow them in a few minutes, and they 
went offl Mr. L'Estrange came into King's almost im- 
mediately afterward. He told me he was going to lay in 
a store of needles and tape for the school, an idea which 
vastly amused me ; but he assured me that he knew all 
about it, and never allowed any one to make the purchases 
but himself. A great mistake — for if he would put these 
small businesses into Lady Anson's hands, he would gSin 
her over in great things ; but he has a mania for the gov- 
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emment by self, which is just the reverse of self-govern- 
ment, and as a result, he quarrels with every one. Howr 
ever, I kept my opinions to myself, and, by what I flatter 
myself was a little judicious management, prevented him 
from laying in a stock of gigantic needles, fit only for his 
own huge fingers, and we were excellent friends, though 
all in a stiff way. As I was looking into the street, whilst 
the shopman was making out my account, I saw a party 
of people — ^three ladies and two gentlemen — approaching. 
So many together would alone have attracted my notice, 
but their manner and style of dress made me almost ex- 
claim — I think, indeed, I must have said something invol- 
untarily, for Mr. L'Estrange turned round, and asked what 
it was I was looking at. 

* Those people,' I said. 'Did you ever see such an ex- 
aggeration of Westford fashion^ — slang fashion ? ' 

Straw hats, feathers, flowers, ribbons of all the colors 
of the rainbow, with jackets and gilt buttons, short petti- 
coats and manly boots ! They really were figures for a 
show. 

Mr. L'Estrange followed them with his eye, but said 
not a word. 

' The lady in the centre,' I said ; ' the one who is walk- 
ing between the two gentlemen, I mean, has a handsome 
face ; only it is so bold. And she is not exactly common- 
looking, though decidedly in bad taste.' 

'Very bad,' said Mr. L'Estrange, gruffly. 

' Do you know who she is ? ' I asked. 

I think he could scarcely have heard me, for, without 
answering, he took up his packet of needles and tape, de- 
posited them in his pocket, made me a bow, and walked 
out of the shop. By this time I had done all I wished, 
and I went after him. I saw him stalking down the street 
with those remarkable long strides of his, which Mrs. 
Bradshaw says, always remind her of the ostriches in the 
deserts ; but when he came near the strangers he slackened 
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his pace, and as the centre lady and her Mends turned 
into a shop, he went in after them. I did not at first per- 
ceive that the shop was Stamford's, but when I did I 
hnnied on, for I had an indescribable dislike to the idea 
of the three girls being in the same shop with these un- 
comfortable-looking people. To my extreme disgust I 
saw when I entered. Marietta talking to the slang lady, 
the two gentlemen at a little distance eyeing her through 
glasses stuck into the corner of the eye ; whilst Ina and 
Cecil were bending their heads over a portfolio of photo- 
graphs, plainly desiring to shrink into nothing. In the 
centre of the shop was Mr. L'Estrange, not looking at any 
thing, nor doing any thing, but standing with his stick 
pressed against his lips immediately behind Marietta. One 
glance at her was sufficient to show that the meeting with 
her friends was unwelcome. So proud, cold, and stem an 
expression I never before saw on so young a face. 

' Now, child, you must just come with me for one mo- 
ment,' I heard the lady say as I entered ; ' you will be 
back directly^ and I can trust the parcel to no hands but 
yours.' 

* I am very sorry ; I will send for it to-morrow,' said 
Marietta. « 

'Ah ! little wilful one ; ' and the lady seized Marietta's 
hand ; ' you think I don't see through your excuses ; but 
I must have you. Major Benson will testify to the fact 
that I promised it should be given to no one but to you 
or your aunt. Now, is not this true, major ? ' 
' Major Benson, a red- whiskered, red-bearded, most un- 
pleasing-looking individual, came forward, and said, in a 
very soft voice, ' Certainly, if I have the pleasure of speak- 
ing to ki beUe Marietta, ' 

The flush on the poor child's cheek was painful, and in 
my earnest wish to release her from these odious people, 
I was about to introduce myself, when Mr. L'Estrange, 
not seeing me, stepped forward, and said : 
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* Miss Randolph, Mrs. Anstrutber will be bere in one 
moment. Lady Cbase, Miss Randolph is under Mrs. 
Anstratber's care.' 

Lady Cbase dropped Marietta's band, stared baugbtily 
at tbe rector, and tben, addressing Marietta, said, in a 
nonchalant tone, 

' Is Mrs. Anstrutber a new friend, my dear ? ' 

Marietta just tben caught sight of me. Tbe expression 
of relief in her face was quite touching. She rushed up 
to me, and at tbe same moment Mr. L'Estrange thrust 
himself almost mdely before me, so as entirely to pre- 
vent my seeing or speaking to any one but Marietta ; and 
I heard him say to Lady Chase, 

*I shall be willing to take charge of any parcel which 
may be intended for Miss Randolph. If you will give 
your address I will call for it.' 

The tone of his voice was alarming. I was thankful be 
was not speaking to me ; and I tbink even Lady Cbase 
was awed, for she beckoned to her two friends, and 
literally slunk out of the shop, muttering something about 
* another time.' Mr. L'Estrange watched her till she 
was half way down tbe street, and tben be awkwardly, 
and rather coldly, wished me ' Good-morning,' and I can- 
not but tbink followed her, for be certainly went in the 
same direction. 

I question whether Cecil understood what was going 
on ; it all passed so rapidly, and she takes every thing so 
simply. But I am nearly sure that Ina did. At any 
rate, she saw that Marietta was discomposed and uncom- 
fortable ; and her pretty soothing manner made me 
understand somewhat of tbe fascination which she ex- 
ercises over Marietta's southern temperament. Ina is 
really very affectionate, and, when she can forget self and 
tbe world, she is charming. 

We finished our business, and I hastened to get out of 
tbe town as soon as possible, for I bad no inclination to 

7 
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meet Lady Chase again. Marietta and Ina went to- 
gether, and Cecil walked with me, chattering the whole 
way about an apparatus for -drying flowers, which she has 
just bought. No allusion was made to Lady Chase, 
except by Cecil's observation, that ' she should not like 
to have such a disagreeable-looking woman for a friend.' 
We took the upper road, which is shorter than the other, 
and. this led us through the village. Marietta told me 
she wished to inquire for a little sister of the "Woodleigh 
housemaid's, who was ill, and whilst she went into the 
cottage where the child was, we walked up and down in 
front, and just at that moment the rector joined us. 

He said nothing of what had passed, but very abruptly 
asked me if I could take the harmonium on Sunday, as 
the man who generally plays it is going away. He 
seemed to look upon it as a matter of course that I 
should do it if I could, and I think he was surprised 
when I said, 

* I must think about it ; I cannot give an answer at 
once.' 

* If you cannot, perhaps one of your daughters can ? ' he 
observed, persistingly ; a proposition which elicited a loud 
* Oh ! ' from Cecil. ' In fact,' he continued, ' I want to im- 
prove the church music altogether. This man plays very 
badly, and when the new organ is put up we must have 
some one else. But I don't intend to have a choir ; I 
don't like choirs. I wish the singing to be congrega- 
tional. The school-children would sing well, but they 
require training, and I look to the ladies of my parish 
who understand music to undertake the training.' 

He made me feel so perverse, I could have said, like a 
naughty child, * It is very well to look for it, but will it 
be done?' I hope, though, that I behaved pretty well, 
for I. merely remarked that I was afraid he might find 
some difficulty. 

' No doubt ; but what can be done without difficulty ? 
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If yon are nnwiDiiig to help me on Sunday, Hrs. 
Anstrather, I will ask Miss JSandolph.' 

* I beg yon will not say un wiDing,' was my reply, ' bat 
nnable. I have never tried to play the harmoniom above 
twice in my life, and then I made a great- mess of it. I 
donH think I could nndertake it.' 

' Oh, indeed ! I asked because Miss Randolph wished 
it. She plays beaatifnlly.' 

* And she has no objection to play ? ' I said. 

* Oh, yes, she objects ; but she will do it.' 

He left me, and went into the cottage. Several 
minutes elasped before he came out with Marietta. 
The harmonium hiEid become quite secondary in that short 
time, for the child was extremely ill, and Marietta's 
whole heart was engrossed in sending for the doctor, and 
finding some woman who would attend to her, as she 
had no mother, and lived alone with her &ther. The 
rector was very gentle, almost tender, in his way of 
speaking about the child. He would go himself, he said, 
and see that every thing was done that could be done. 
He thought he could find a woman to come at once ; he 
would send a messenger to Westford for the doctor. 

* And in the mean time,' I said, ' I will stay with the 
child, if necessary.' 

' I do* not think it necessary. I am much obliged, but I 
shall bring the woman here immediately. I must say good- 
afternoon, Mrs.. Anstruther. Good-by, Miss Randolph;' 
and making his usual stiff bow, the rector strode down a 
lane opposite to me at the rate o^ at least, four miles 
an hour. 

' It would be much better if I were to stay,' I said to 
Marietta. ' You three could walk home perfectly well.' 

*He will not like it,' replied Marietta. *He never 
does like any person to do any thing ; at least, it must be 
in his way. And he will come' back directly. But I 
shall walk down again to-night, or send Jane, our house- 
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maid. Perhaps my aunt will spare her to go home to 
her sister.' 

' Yes, that would be the best of all ; and no doubt your 
aunt will spare her.' 

' Perhaps. She may not be able ; — ^it depends. Some 
people from London may be coming ; they have been 
expected for some time.' 

*I am afraid you must hurry home,' I said, *or the 
friends will be come before you are ready to receive them ; 
it is gro'v^dng so late.' 

' People, not friends,' said Marietta, emphatically ; but 
she quickened her steps. 

I kept by her, and said: * Are you really prepared to 
play the harmonium on Sunday, my dear ? ' 

She stopped suddenly. 

' Oh I no, Mrs. Anstruther, I can't. It will be so very 
frightening. And you will do it, you are so kind ? ' 

• ' I would if I could, my love, but really I have quite 
forgotten my music, and the harmonium is an especially 
difficult iustrument; and besides, this is Friday, and 
there is no time to practise. Indeed, I am nearly sure 
that even if I were to practise I should never manage it.' 

' But to play — to sit up— to face them all — ^and to be 
quite alone ! Oh I I cannot. I would not make Mr. 
L'Estrange angry for all the world — but — ' • 

* He can't be angry, my dear,' I said. * He ought to 
have thought of the matter before, and not have driven 
us up into a corner in this way.' 

VHe determines what is. to be done always,' said 
Marietta, * and then he does it.' 

'Or he makes other people do it,' I said, laughing. 

* But, Marietta, with all respect for the rector, we .must 
teach him a little differently. He cannot order every thing 
at a minute's notice in this way.' 

' He does order it,' said Marietta, sighing. 
' But you must say, no,' exclaimed Cecil. 
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* I have said it,' she replied. ' He told me three days 
ago that perhaps it was to be, and I said I should be too 
frightened.' 

* Of course you will be frightened,' said Ina. ' Why, 
you will have to sit out almost in the middle of the church, 
and face every one, and have them all staring at you and 
criticising ; there won't be a creature near you, and the 
children will be certain to sing badly. I would not be in 
your place for worlds.' 

*I should forget the people,' observed Cecil. * I should 
think of the music' 

' I would try,' said poor Marietta ; * but I would not say 
that I could do it, Cecil ; and perhaps you would find it 
hard.' 

' Yes, perhaps I should ; there is a difference certainly 
between talking of a thing and doing it,' said Cecil. 

' Can't you help ? Won't you take it ? Dear, dear 
Mrs. Anstruther, what shall I do ? ' 

* Leave it, and let the rector manage for himself,' I 
was almost tempted to reply, for really I felt quite pro- 
voked with him for thrusting the office, so entirely without 
consideration, upon a young girl like Marietta. 

But Ina- turned round to me and said, 

* Mamma, if you and I and a few of the school-children 
who sing best, could sit on the bench near the harmonium, 
it would not be so bad for Marietta.' 

* Oh ! indeed, if you would do that ; if you would only, 
be so kind ! If I might but have some one near me, I 
should be so happy. And Mr. L'Estrange is so Very good 
to me, I could not vex him.' 

' I will think about it,' was all I could say. A cold 
reply, but — 
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CHAPTER XVm. . 

October 21.— The last word which I wrote in my Jour- 
nal was omiDoas. The ' but ' was a word of misgiving, 
and that well founded. And yet, what comld I have done 
differently? Somehow or other, and for some reason or 
other, the rector is nothing more or less than a tyrant over 
Marietta ; very good to her and helpful — ^the greatest pos- 
sible help in certain ways — ^but still a tyrant. She dares 
not say him nay, under any circumstances. And the poor 
child would have been really very uncomfortable if left to 
take the church music by herself; and what is more, she 
would have done herself harm in the opinion of the gossip- 
ing world by it. She is just so free and peculiar in man- 
ner, from her foreign style, that she manages, most uncon- 
sciously, to attract more observation than is desirable. 
And, then, peoplp judge her by her aunt, and. her aunt's 
society, and so things which would be unnoticed or thought 
quite pardonable in others, are not considered to be so in 
her. Very hard all this is ; but one cannot fight against 
it ; and if Marietta were to sit alone, nearly in the centre 
of the church, facing the congregation, and managing the 
singitig, it would be said directly, * Oh ! yes. Miss Ran- 
dolph does not object to being conspicuous ; it is her style.' 
In fact I have heard this kind of remark made with refer- 
ence to some other slight peculiarities. The only person 
who could shield her from this kind of unpleasant criticism 
is myself. Except Mrs. Randolph, I am literally the only 
middle-aged lady in the village who is not at this moment 
just so much out of sorts with the rector as to decline work- 
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ing with him or for him. Ina's suggestion, made as we were 
walking home from Westford, was the only satisfactory 
one, and it was carried out with the rector's consent. We 
practised on the Saturday, and managed to get through 
the service very fairly on the Sunday. Indeed, Mrs, 
Bradshaw declares that the improvement for the better 
in the singing was quite marvellous, and her opinion 
seems to have been shared by many. The resuft might 
have been anticipated. The rector has set his heart upon 
installing us all as a kind of nucleus for a choir, though he 
will not have it called such; and the church singing is 
given into Marietta's hands, with myself for her guide, 
and Xna and Cecil as assistants. 

I could have declined, but if I had done so I must have 
left Marietta to herself; and the more I see and know of 
her position at "Woodleigh, the more I feel that this would 
be absolute cruelty. 

But my own children? I ask myself continually ; am I 
doing them .any harm by all this ? I very much dislike 
bringing them at all into notice; especially I dislike it 
for Ina. But if we* have the school-children with us, we 
must have some one to lead them ; and I am there merely 
as chaperone^ for I have no voice, whereas Ina sings 
charmingly. I made Cecil join us just because I wished 
to keep her with me ; and since then one of the Miss Masonp 
sits on what is called the singing-bench; but she would 
be of no use without Ina. 

It seems a small matter, but it has cost me a good deal 
of anxious thought, for of course this sort of thing must 
have its effect upon character. We are moulded imper- 
ceptibly by these . trifles, and so they become important. 
Again I fall back upon the thought that I must accept the 
circumstances which seem to point out a duty, and leave 
the results to God. I find that this interest in the church 
music has led to greater interest in parish matters and 
the poor, which is one good thing. . 'Ina goes with me to 
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the scbool now. She wished Marietta to go too, but 
she was not able to manage that and the music too ; and 
I own I was not sorry for it. It would have thrown Ina 
and Marietta still more together, and every thing and 
every person connected with Woodleigh is made the 
subject of remark in this gossiping neighborhood. Even 
as it is,^the intimacy with Marietta has, I suspect, tended 
to foster the prejudice which began with the school feud. 
Lady Anson and Mrs. Harcourt have implied to Mrs. 
Bradshaw that the rector chooses such very singular 
assistants in his parish work, that they feel it better to 
keep aloof ; and thus, although he has actually rescinded 
some of his obnoxious requirements, and gives us leave to 
teach the children as we like in the afternoon, so long as 
the little books are used in the morning, there is still the 
same antagonistic spirit in the village. The Ansons and 
Harcourts are supposed to be on one side ; Woodleigh, 
the Cottage, and the Rectory on the other. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw vibrates between the two. She does not like 
submission, but she sees that the anti-rectorial spirit 
is weak and prejudiced. She flatters me by telling me 
that she likes the rector better since he has become my 
friend, and so I hope I may have done some good by 
supporting 'him. For myself, I care for nothing that is 
said of me, except when I am supposed to be associated 
with Woodleigh. Just now it is particularly odious. 
Such a strange set of people Mrs. Randolph has with her. 
Dress, manners, conversation — all, so far as one can judge 
of a slang character. And so noisy I They ride through 
the village in parties of three or four, laughing and 
talking, and now and then actually calling to each 
other, till the cottagers come out of , their houses to see 
what is the matter ! The strange thing is, that Mrs. 
Randolph herself does not join them. I have only once 
seen her out of her own garden during the last ten days, 
and then she struck me as looking simply miserable ; worn 
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and yet restless, so that it was quite painful to watch the 
expression of her face. Mrs. Bradshaw, when we met 
yesterday, lifted up her hands and said, 

' My dear, I must quote the only Latin proverb I know 
— " Quem, Deus vult perdere^ prius dementaV* She is 
demented, that is the only word to use.' 

'Her -friends seem more demented than herself,' I said. 

*I should be glad to think so. You know what the 
" Quarterly Review " once said, when criticising the me- 
moirs of Caroline, Princess of Wales, written by one of her 
ladies. I forget the exact title of the book. " The prin- 
cess," the Reviewer said, " was certainly out of her mind ; 
he only wished he could bring forward the same melan- 
choly excuse for the lady in waiting." That is precisely 
my wish with regard to these people at Woodleigh. K 
t^ey were insane you might shut them up in a lunatic 
asylum, and there would be an end of them ; as it is, they 
go about spreading poison, and sowing evil, and no one 
can interfere, because they are greater knaves than fools.' 

' It is Mr. Randolph's fault,' I said. * Why does he not 
come down at once, and put a stop to it ? ' 

* He won't, that is all I can say. Just now the particu- 
lar reason he alleges is that he cannot get his wife to 
promise that she will give up all intercourse and intimacy 
with that woman Lady Chase, who is really nothing more 
or less than good for nothing, though Mrs. Randolph will 
not believe it Lady Chase has never yet been at Wood-* 
leigh, but they are seen together in the Westford streets, 
and on the pier, frequently.' 

' And Mr. Randolph hears of it, and very naturally is 
disgusted with it?' I said. 

* Oh, yes I very naturally. But if he had only treated 
his wife wisely, he might have prevented it. When they 
first married his will was law ; but he is a sour-tempered 
man, and crotchety, and he drew the reins too tight, and 
she had never been accustomed to restraint, and rebelled, 

7* 
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and so things went from bad to worse, till they reached 
the pitch they are at now.' 

' But what can Mrs. Randolph find in Lady Chase to 
attract her ? ' I asked. ' Such a bold-looking, utterly unre- 
fined person, and with such a very decidedly objectionable 
tone, both in herself and her friends.' And I related the 
little scene which had taken place in "Westford. 

' The rector interfered, did he ? ' said Mrs. Bradshaw ; 
^ that is just like him. And he looks upon Marietta as 
under his special charge. He^ was intimate with her 
father. As to Mrs. Randolph's liking for Lady Chase, one 
can only say what one does of all her friends. Why are 
they friends ? There is, I think, some generosity, and a 
great deal of wilfulness in Mrs. Randolph's conduct ; with 
a mixture of that strange instinct which often makes ua 
women torment most those whom, at the bottom of our 
hearts, we love best. Mrs, Randolph chooses to say that 
Lady Chase is more sinned against than sinning, and the 
more her husband asserts the contrary, the more she per- 
sists in upholding this woman.' 

'That poor, poor child. Marietta!' I exclaimed. 
' What an infinite shame it is to leave her here I ' 

'Poor child, indeed I and yet it is the greatest tribute 
to her worth which any man could pay. Her aunt's 
keeper — that is what she is — nothing more or less. And 
the way she discharges her duty — the patience, dignity 
* self-control, the good sense, the unselfishness ; — my dear, 
if I were but a man, and five-and-twenty instead of five- 
and-fifty, I should lose my heart to her upon the spot.' 

' I know it. I feel it all,' I said. « If I did not. Mari- 
etta would never have been admitted to my house. Wood- 
leigh, apart from her, is a kind of horrid nightmare to me. 
But what is going to be done about this intimacy with 
Lady Chase?' 

'Who knows? But if she should be ever admitted 
within the gates of Woodleigh, Mr. Randolph will, I feel 
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convinced, recall Marietta, take her with him to the Con- 
tinent, and never see his wife again.' 
'A most severe punishment,' I said. 

* Yes, ^nd he is severe ; but he has, I own, been greatly 
aggravated.' 

' And Lady Chase, I suppose, is making every effort to 
thrust herself into Woodleigh ? ' 

' Of course. She is what is called out of society. Mrs. 
Randolph as yet is in it ; and Lady Chase is one of those 
fiercely-determined women who, when they once have an 
object in view, will move heaven and earth to accomplish 
it. Her wish to get Marietta to her house the other day 
was simply the desire to publish to the world that in spite 
of all it says of her she has respectable acquaintances.' 

' How long is Lady Chase likely to stay at Westford ? ' 
I inquired. 

* I don't know. How should I ? It is out of tlie ques- 
tion for me to go to Woodleigh when all these people are 
there ; and so I hear nothing from Mrs. Randolph, and 
can only occasionally have a glimpse at Marietta, who 
after all is not so very ifond of me, and therefore does not 
tell me eyery thing she might.' 

' She must know you are her friend,' I said. 

"* Yes, to a certain extent ; but she cannot quite make 
me out. I am too off-hand, and she has learned to dis- 
trust off-hand people ; and besides, she knows that I do 
not think her uncle perfect. ISTo, it is* impossible she 
should quite like me, and I always own it, and make my- 
self see the reason for it, and then I am not unjust to her. 
There are so many distrustfulnesses in this world which 
are the result, not of any doubt as to character or inten- 
tioD, but of the awkward 'positions in which people are 
placed with regard to each other.' 

*I am afraid,' I said, laughing, Hhat you, as Mrs. Ran- 
dolph's ally, are not as respectable as Marietta, who is Mr. 
Randolph's.' 
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'That is jast it. But it would not do for our positions 
to be reversed. K Marietta were her aunt's supporter, 
she would be simply ruined in the eyes of the world, and 
most probably in reality. As for me, I have been more 
than fifty years acquiring a reputation for prudence and 
propriety, and now having, as I flatter myself, gained it, I 
think I am at liberty to make use of it for the sake of 
those who are not quite so fortunate. My son and his 
wife want me to spend the winter with them in Italy ; but 
as long as that woman is at Westford, and Mrs. Randolph 
hovering on the brink of destruction (for if she should be- 
come much more intimate with Lady Chase it can scarcely 
fail to be destruction), so long I remain at Dernham, to 
watch how affairs are going on.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw turned to go. I shook hands with her 
warmly. 

* You think me a self-denying martyr,' she said ; ' I am 
not that. Woodleigh is painfully interesting and rather 
exciting to me. I doubt if I should care as much for the 
Venus de' Medici as for Julia Randolph. And I don't like 
the thoughts of a long journey, and I look upon the Medi- 
terranean as my deadly enemy. There are a great many 
things to keep me at home, besides Christian charity. 
No, if you want to test my powers of martyrdom, ask me 
to catechise the Sunday-school children out of one of the 
rector^s little reference books. I am not come to that yet. 
Good-by.* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

October 21. — ^I am beginning to repent. This affair of 
church music involves much more than I had calculated 
upon. The rector, in his cool "way, said, when Marietta 
took the harmonium, ' Mrs. Anstruther, it will be necessary 
to practise regularly; we shall meet at the church on 
Thursday at three o'clock ; it is the only day I can spare.' 
And I — ^being supposed to have no engagements, because 
I have not the care of the parish — could but acquiesce, 
thinking it would only be for a few weeks, and that, as 
the rector was to be there himself, I might go or not as 
I liked. But now it is settled, that instead of being the 
temporary, Marietta is to be the permanent harmo- 
niumist; and the rector, instead of presiding at the 
practising, has given it over into her hands, and only 
now and then comes to it; and all this is done without 
any consultation as to the desirability of such an arrange- 
ment. The consequence is, that I am tied down to pre- 
side at the practisings, simply because some one must 
and no one else will. I don't complain; it is quite 
necessary and right that one should exert oneself, and 
make sacrifices in such matters; but to have an office 
thrown upon one in this way is decidedly trying. It 
takes away all the grace and pleasure of it. I suppose 
the rector would say, * Where is the difficulty? why 
should you trouble yourself about it, as yan don't sing ? ' 
He is so curiously simple-minded, and in some respects 
unknowing as to worldly matters, that he would not see 
the necessity for my being present. Yet it is a necessity 
and one which, for the most part, he himself has created. 
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In his mania for improving the church music, he has gone 
about the parish, beating up for recruits ; and now, be- 
sides Miss Mason, we have a sister, and a brother, and 
a boy cousin, and, to my great surprise, last Thursday, 
Mr. Anson I I should sooner have expected the skies to 
fall than that any one from the Manor should have joined 
the Demham choir. But Mr. Anson came and offered 
himself in a sort of chance way, strolling into the church 
whilst we were singing, joining with us, and then saying 
he should be glad if he could be of any assistance. I hes- 
itated, but Marietta, in her bright way, answered, ' Oh ! 
yes, you will be the greatest possible help ; a tenor voice 
is just what we want.' I insisted upon referring the 
question to the rector, and he accepted the offer ; not, I 
thought, very graciously — ^not, as Marietta had said, as if 
' it was just the thing wanted ; ' but rather as if he could 
not help it. I dare say he felt that, in the present state 
of affairs, it would not do to reject any offers of friend- 
liness coming from the Manor. So last Sunday the 
original singing-bench was full, and there was another 
behind it, full likewise. Not a strictly ecclesiastical 
arrangement, but serviceable for the *time being. When 
we have a new organ, things wiU be different. I could 
not but sit there both in the morning and the afternoon. 
Mr. Anson and Ina led the singing. In my secret heart I 
greatly wished it had been otherwise ; but the very fact 
of being uncomfortable made me see that it would not do 
to give up my place to any one else. 

Agnes was grieved, and my little Hugh quite cross. 
It had been their Sunday treat to go to church with 
mamma, and now they were obliged to be content with 
nurse. Cecil, however, showed herself so unselfish and 
helpful on this* occasion, that it a good deal repaid me for 
my small vexations in other ways. She saw I did not 
like the little ones to be exiled entirely, and so she begged 
to be allowed to give up her place near the harmonium, 
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where her office had been to turn over the leaves and 
arrange the books for Marietta, which she very much likes ; 
and to take the two little ones into a seat, generally vacant, 
close by me, and to attend to them herself, in order that 
they might not in any way trouble me. I did not choose- 
to do this without consulting the rector, who likes to know 
where every one is placed, and so, last Sunday, Cecil, in 
order to please Agnes, sat as usual in the centre aisle, in 
our own seat. Next Sunday I hope they may all be 
nearer. It is in these small things that Cecil shows her 
disposition, which is to me very attractive. Yet when I 
ask myself in what its peculiar charm consists, I do not 
find it very easy to answer. She is in most respects as 
young for her age as Ina is old for hers, and many persons 
would say that her character is quite unformed. I can 
scarcely call her demonstrative as to affection ; she seems 
too light-hearted to be roused to very fervent expressions 
of feeling. It is rather a sense of truth and loyalty which 
I have in thinking of her. There, again, I feel a little puzzled, 
for when she first came here she certainly had acquired 
some of Ina's rather oblique views of truth — truth in act, 
I mean. I could not entirely trust her. But latterly that 
phase of fault seems to have vanished. Yet I have never 
talked to her much about it, I have only acted truly toward 
her, and shown her that I valued trustworthiness above 
every thing. It is the quiet steady sunniness (is there such 
a word ? ) of her temperament, which is so very pleasant to 
me. I am rather an anxious person, I know — ^too^ anxious 
— and so the home skies are often, to my mind, clouded. 
But Cecil is always satisfied, always hopeful, nothing 
comes amiss to her. Dry weather or wet, lessons or play, 
society or books, she can be happy under all circum- 
stances. She never makes a martyr of herself. Self; 
denials seem no self-denials to her at the time, though I 
often find out afterward from nurse that they really are 
such. * Miss Cecil is a good deal put upon by Miss Ina, 
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ma'am,' was the remark she made to me the other day, and 
ever since I have been trying to find oat how to stop it. 
But Ina is exacting in such a very unobtrusive way, that 
I scarcely see how to interfere. Cecil's character is par- 
ticularly desirable as regards Agnes, who certainly is not 
sunny, and I do- not believe any thing will ever make her 
* so. What with an ovei^scrupulous conscience, a habit of 
tormenting herself by questions which cannot be answered, 
a most sensitive nervous temperament, and a power of 
love and self-devotion which seems rather to belong to a 
woman than a child, her poor little mind has no rest. 
Besides being unselfish in all matters, Cecil tries especially 
to make herself useful to me with the little ones. She has 
asked me to let her teach Essie to read and spell, and I am 
only too glad to say ' yes,' for, of all wearying tasks, that 
of making a child read words of one syllable is the worst. 
The only thing I insist upon is, that the lesson should be 
really a lesson, not play ; that Essie shall have her hands 
and face washed, and be brought down-stairs with a clean 
pinafore on, and be made to stand still, so far as that is 
possible, whilst the lesson lasts. It is very pretty to watch 
the young governess and the tiny pupil. Cecil is so gentle 
and wise with the little one, and Essie looks up at her with 
her merry blue eyes, longing for a game of play, and every 
now and then trying how far she may venture on one ; and 
then Cecil puts on her grave expression and holds up her 
finger, and the baby face becomes so absurdly demure, it is 
impossible to help laughing. But I behave very well, let 
Cecil manage her own way — for if one delegates authority 
it is minous to interfere with its exercise — and only reward 
myself at the end by a shower of kisses. 

October 31. — ^We have been practising for All Saints 
Day. It is one of the rector's special festivals. He cer- 
tainly is very peculiar ; with a much greater idea of sub- 
mission t6 his own will than to church authority. He is 
in fact a pope. What he likes he does, and what he does 
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not like lie leaves undone. Certain days he observes, and 
the rest he takes no notice of. Mrs. Bradshaw finds griev- 
ous fault, and I can't say that I approve of it ; but really, 
after living amongst heathens, as I did latterly at the Cape, 
one is only too thankful for even the crumbs of Christianity 
—which does not, however, • mean that we have nothing 
more than crumbs here. The Anson s, I believe, object to 
all festivals, except Christmas and Easter, so they quarrel 
with All Saints' Day ; but however this may be, Mr. 
Anson was at the practising, and I am afraid I saw some- 
thing like a little consciousness of his presence on Mari- 
etta's part ; very slight, only a nervousness and shyness 
that might have arisen from other causes, but which made 
me a little suspicious. I should be troubled if I thought 
there was a likelihood of any feeling between them, be- 
cause I feel so sure that Lady Anson and Sir John would 
object to it. And then the Dernham world are beginning 
to look upon me as the responsible person for all this mu- 
sical business ; and, if any thing uncomfortable should 
spring from it, I shall be the person blamed. But so it 
must be. It is but cowardice to shrink from responsibility, 
or the publicity which comes before one as a duty, merely 
because one dreads to be found fault with. 

What I do shrink from very much though, without in 
the slightest degree knowing how to check it, is the* kind 
of assumption of peculiar interest in Ina and Cecil which I 
find Mrs. Randolph adopting on the strength of their 
grandmamma's introduction. She seems quite to have for- 
gotten our stormy interview, and though I am cold it 
makes no impression on her. To-day, as we were going 
to the church, Mrs. Randolph met us, on her way, as she 
said, to the cottage, with a small parcel for Ina— a photo- 
graph of Katharine Penryhn, taken from the miniature 
which she had by her. She* only wished I would allow the 
two girls to come to Woodleigh and look at the original. 
I evaded a direct reply, but what I said was of little con- 
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Bequence, because Ina instantly took up the idea, and was 
so grateful and pleased, and so charmed with the photo- 
graph, which really is very lovely, that I had scarcely the 
opportunity of putting in a word. All this went on as we 
were walking to the church, and when we got there, Mrs. 
Randolph went in on the plea of wishing to hear how Mari- 
etta managed the practising; and when she was once 
there she joined in the singing, and — such a magnificent 
voice she has ! Marietta's is nothing to it, and Ina's merely 
a little warble. I could not help fancying, poor thing ! 
that there was something soothing to her in the place, and 
the sociiety, and the occupation —so different from the 
noise and false mirth of her present friends, who, as I heard 
the other day (I forget exactly from whom), spend their 
evenings at cards, and play very high. The worn, restless 
face became quieted, and the eyes were uplifted with a 
feeling which I am sure was really devotional ; and when 
she saw that we were pleased — ^for it was impossible 
not be so when the rich tones went ringing through the 
church — she became quite excited, and said she should like 
to come again whenever she could, and then if she knew 
what we were going to sing, and had practised beforehand, 
it would be more easy to keep the singing right in her own 
part of the churchy Marietta caught at the idea, as a 
drowning man catches at a rope ; — ^any thing, as I could 
see, to bring her aunt into safe society ; and Ina, with 
whom music is a perfect passion, seconded the wish with 
an eagerness to which poor Mrs. Randolph responded quite 
touchingly. 

'Ah!' she exclaimed, 'that is how Aunt Katharine 
would have looked and spoken. I have sung so much 
with her in my happv days,' and she took Ina's hand, and 
in her curious un-English way pressed it to her lips. 

Ina was pleased. Marietta looked grave. I ? — ^I don't 
know how I looked, but I am quiet sure how I felt — ^and 
yet, if any one could only give this poor thing quiet home 
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interests, and win her affections, she might still be saved 
from a life which seems gradually leading her deeper and 
deeper into wretchedness. Mr. Anson was one of my 
great troubles whilst this little scene was going on. I 
watched him when he first saw Mrs. Randolph, and am 
sure he was startled, and disliked her being mixed up with 
us; but the moment Marietta expressed pleasure at the 
thought of her aunt's being with us, he came forward and 
spoke quite as earnestly as Ina, so that those three made 
themselves remarked by the other singers — ^Miss Mason, I 
mean, and her brother — ^by their eagerness in the matter. 
Now the Masons, though not living quite in one's own 
circle, are just as alive to all which goes on in it, and just 
as likely to make remarks and discuss proprieties as we 
are ; and I have no doubt that they hear much more of 
the Woodleigh household than I do ; and it is not very 
pleasant to have Ina's name associated with this extreme 
desire to bring Mrs. Randolph into our church practising, 
whilst I am standing by and can say nothing. And then, 
— what was still more disagreeable, — the moment Mrs. 
Randolph appeared, the tone of the whole thing seemed 
changed. It was not so much what she said and did, as 
how she said and did it. There was something of worldly 
criticism, if I may so call it, in her remarks. They were 
worthy of attention, but they would have applied better 
to opera-singing than to church music; in &,ct, at last, I 
began to feel as if we really were practising for some 
kind of public fete. Marietta, I am certain, felt this as 
much as I did. We both of us tried to check the remarks 
upon taste, crescendo^ and diminuendo^ and the examples 
given by Mrs. Randolph, as to how things ought to be 
done ; and any one listening to us would have supposed 
that we cared for nothing but singing the hymns straight 
through and in good tune ; but every thing depends upon 
the spirit in which this kind of criticism is carried on. 
Expression is one, thing, effect another; and Mrs. Ran- 
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dolph's instructions all tended toward producing effect. 
I was heartily glad when the practising was over, but 
not at all glad when Mrs. Randolph walked with us to 
the Woodleigh gate, and then begged that we would all 
go in and look at the miniature. I said at once that ' we 
had not time,' which was quite true, and I was thankful 
for it. I certainly .will not be drawn into any more inti- 
mate acquaintance, especially whilst the' house is filled 
with unsatisfactory visitors. Ina looked extremely disap- 
pointed, and^ Mrs. Randolph was, as she usually is, very 
pertinacious. She left us, after saying to Ina, without any 
reference to me, — 

* Then you will come another day, my dear. I should 
like to try how your voice will go with mine in a duet^ 
In a trio with myself and Marietta it would be delicious 
— -just what we want.' 

' A trio would be delightftil I ' exclaimed Ina, her face 
brightening ; ' wouldn't it, Marietta ? ' 

*I am not accustomed to sing trios,' was Marietta's 
short reply. 

It sounded very ungracious, and I think it must have 
given Mrs. Randolph offence ; but they both turned in at 
the gate, and I saw no more of them. 

'November 8. — Two things to be noted to-day, because 
they tell upon one another. Mr. L'Estrange (whom I saw 
at the cottage of Lizzie Brown, the Woodleigh house- 
maid's sister) mentioned that the bishop is ready to hold 
a Confirmation here in February ; and Mrs. Penryhn writes 
inviting lis all to Arling for Christmas. To accept the in- 
vitation just as it is given — ^I mean according to the time 
— ^involves remaining there through January, and running 
the risk of the girls' minds being upset by the kind of 
society they are sure to meet ; and this, just when I desire 
above all things to keep them steady and quiet. To refuse 
it, involves the certainty of giving deadly offence to Mrs. 
Penryhn, the invitation being a most decided move in the 
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direction of cordiality ; and — what I feel to be an impor- 
tant point, — ^keeping Ina in Mrs. Randolph's neighborhood, 
when it is evident to me that it would be better she should 
be away from it. Since the practising at the church last 
week, there has been a decided advance in Ina's admira- 
tion. She can talk of nothing but Mrs. Randolph's mag- 
nificent voice, and her graceful manners, and she is con- 
stantly asking rile when we are to go in and see the minia- 
ture. I suspect, too, that some correspondence with her 
grandmamma has been carried on, connected with Mrs. 
Randolph ; for the other day there came a letter, of which 
she read only a portion to me, whilst I saw Marietta with 
it in her hand, when she happened to come in to return a 
book ; and I conclude she had had permission to read it. 
What I might not hear and Marietta might, could only 
have concerned Mrs. Randolph. 

Thinking of all these things, I am sorely puzzled how 
to act. My impression is, that it will be better to decide 
upon going to Arling ; I owe a duty to Mrs. Penryhn, 
there is no doubt of that. She has been the children's 
guardian from their infancy; her home has been theirs. 
My husband liked and esteemed her ; and though I dis- 
trust her, my feelings may be prejudice. If I annoy her 
by refusing the invitation, she will, I feel convinced, use 
all the influence she has with the children, and especially 
with Ina, against me, and this will be worse than any 
thing. I shall try to make some engagement which may 
bind me to return home the second week in January ; that 
will give us time to settle down before the Confirmation; 
and, if we only go away from home just before Christmas- 
day, we shall scarcely have three weeks at Arling, and in 
that time, I hope, no great mischief can be done. As for 
Mrs. Randolph, I must simply watch, and do the best I 
can from day to day, as circumstances arise. If the diffi- 
culty were with Cecil, I could go at once and say all I have 
to say without reserve ; she would , listen to me humbly, 
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and accept my opinion without question ; but Ina has a de- 
cided wilfubiess, which makes her determined to maintain 
her own views simply for the sake of maintaining them. 
Ste is certainly a most singular mixture of gentleness and 
determination. 'That sweet amiable girl,' as I so often 
hear her called, and as I quite agree she is, so long as you 
let her have her own way ; and, even when^she cannot have 
it, she is still sweet, only she won't yield. She asserts 
that Mrs. Randolph is merely un-English, and that she is 
not to be judged by the same standard which applies to 
other people ; and her pertinacity upon this point would 
be amusing if it did not involve important consequences. 
I can scarcely say I distrust Ina, and yet I never feel sure 
that she will not make some excuse for doing what I desire 
should not be done. Yesterday afternoon, when I was 
coming back from the village with Cecil, who had been 
with me to see Stephen's old father, we found Ina, with 
Hugh and Essie, talking to Mrs. Randolph just inside the 
Lodge gates. Agnes was with nurse behind. Ina joined 
me the moment she saw me, and Mrs. Randolph turned 
away. Ina said directly : 

'I only went in, mamma, to leave a message for 
Marietta with Mrs. Dyer (she is the Lodge-keeper), and 
just then Mrs, Randolph came down the road.' 

*My dear,' I said, 'you have been forbidden, under 
any pretence, to go within the Woodleigh gates without 
me.' 

' Oh yes, mamma ; but I only stopped for one moment, 
as we were going by ; And nurse said she would wait for 
me.' 

' My dear,' I again repeated, ' I wish you, on no pretence, 
to go within the Lodge gates, without my express permis- 
sion. Do you undei'stand that now ? ' 

'Oh yes, certainly; but when you said Woodleigh 
gates, I thought you meant we were not to go up to the 
house.' 
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' I meant what I said,' I repeated. ' And, Ina, you 
know perfectly well why I Baid it. I do not desire you to 
be intimate with Mrs. Randolph,' 

y I. was telling her how grandmamma was ; she is so 
anxious to hear,' replied Ina^ with the air of a martyr. 

'My dear, you may make as many excuses as you 
choose,' I said, * but the fact remains the same. Tou did 
what I, for very good reasons, wished you not to do.' 

Ina was perfectly sweet-tempered, perfectly submissive 
in manner ; but I felt that I had not gained a step with 
her. Not because she could not or would not see, but 
because she was absolutely determined to go her own 
way. 

I thought some time ago that I had touched her, given 
her a higher standard of action, but this kind of evasion 
and disobedience disappoints and discourages me. I felt 
it the more because, just after we had passed the Woodleigh 
Lodge, two men — ^I can scarcely call them gentlemen — 
went in at the gate, and I recognized one as being the 
same whom we saw with Lady Chase, in Westford. Of 
course, if Ina had been standing there, talking to Mrs. 
Randolph, she would have run the chance of an introduc- 
tion. I pointed this out to Ina, and her reply was : 

* Oh, mamma, but he is a horror I Mrs. Randolph 
would never have thought of introducing him to me.' 

It would have been no use to repeat my assertion after 
this, for if a girl of Ina's age chooses to trust to her own 
convictions, one cannot shake her self-confidence, for she 
has not sufficient reason and experience to enable her to 
recognize the value of the arguments and facts one may 
bring forward to convince her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

November 14. — ^Inaand I called on the Harcourts to-day 
— ^rather a long walk; their place, Derrick Park, is two 
miles from us, reckoning only to the Lodge, and three 
from Westford ; and it must be at least half a mile through 
the park to the house, so that we had walked five miles 
by the time we returned home. Cecil is not quite equal to 
going such a distance, and Mrs. Bradshaw, who has taken 
a great fancy to her, asked me to let Agnes and her go for 
a drive. It has been a most lovely day, in its stillness, 
making one think of the November description in the 
' Christian Year,' the calm leaves floating each to his rest 
beneath their parent shade. But it was not ' chill and dun,* 
— at least, not till the sun went down; and the light 
through the woods might have belonged to June, if it had 
not been for the autumnal coloring, the rich yellow, and 
red, and russet brown, upon which it gleamed. The shad- 
ows, too, were much more purple than any summer shad- 
ows. Autumn, strange to say, makes me feel younger thap 
summer. There is no discordance or jar ; nothing to make 
me wish that *I could feel as I have felt, or be what 
I have been.' I am more contented : I have no striving 
after the unattainable. A walk in. a wood on a fine 
autumn day, with the dry leaves crunching under one*s 
foot, and the thinned branches giving one peeps of dis- 
tance hidden in summer, is to me quite exhilarating. 
In this neighborhood, too, there is such a great charm 
in the glimpses of the sea, which one has continually. A 
quiet and, therefore, a treacherous sea, it was to-day — 
misty and gleamy ; but I forgot the possibility and prob- 
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ability of storms, and looked upon it, not as the great 
gulf into which life, and hope, and joy, are so often cast, 
but as the broad smooth highway of nations. Ina and I 
sat down to rest in a sheltered spot, looking upon it, and 
talking of the lands to which it would lead, and forming 
plans fonforeign travel ; not very likely to be carried out, 
but very pleasant to indulge in. Ina is very sympathizing 
and loving when one talks to her alone, and about oneself ; 
I believe that is the way really to touch her. I had such 
a sense of her comprehendingness to-day, that I ventured 
to go far back to the years that are in general as dreamy 
as the land mingling with the clouds on the horizon of the , 
sea ; and by a hall-painful, half-enjoyable effort of memory 
and imagination, I made them all real again. I told her 
of my^ home, my Jife, my studies, my pleasures, my hopes 
and disappointments ; placing them before her as I see 
them now, with all the lights and shades which the poetry 
of time casts over them. And as I talked to her, I could 
not help feeling t^at it is the poetical rather than the mat- 
ter-of-fact view of life which contains its reality, since it is 
that which enables one mind to comprehend another. The 
events of my early days, taken only in their outward form, 
were essentially unexciting and uninteresting : but looking 
at them as the instruments by which my mind and char- 
acter were formed, trained, and disciplined, they had and 
have a deep meaning ; and it was this which touched Ina's 
ima^nation when I spoke of them, and led her to listen to 
them with interest, and with an occasional self-application, 
which made me feel, that we were beginning to understand 
each other. 

The road to Derrick took us by the sea at first, and then 
it turned inland, and we entered the park through the new 
plantations. This is by far the best approach to the house. 
The regular long drive through the park is uninteresting, 
and the back of the house is seen first, and looks straggling 
and unarchitecturaL The front is really imposing, with a 

8 
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very handsome Corinthian portico, and a magnificent flight 
of steps, and the view over the park and woods to the sea 
is splendid. Ina and I made the same remark upon the 
place, — ^that it was just fitted for the Harcourts, but that 
we should not care to live there ourselves. I don't think 
in this case ' the grapes are sour,' for I dislike large places, 
and parks in themselves, and stiU more for the duties to 
society which they entail. 

I saw Mr. Harcourt to-day for the first time. He has 
been on the Continent, trying, I believe, some German 
baths, which he hopes will cure him of neuralgia. He is a 
great man, for he is one of our county members, brought 
in, as a matter of course, without opposition. He is a rather 
distinguished orator also ; and it is said that he will be- 
fore long be in the Ministry. At any r^te, I believe he is 
bidding high for political promotion. In former days he 
and Sir John would have been deadly enemies, for the 
Ansons of old times were Tories, and the EEarcourts Whigs ; 
now, by the aid of liberal conservatism •^nd conservative 
liberalism, they manage to be very good Mends, diflfering 
only enough to give interest to life. Sir John's conserva- 
tism, I believe, is chiefly shown in his attachment to Brady 
and Tate, and his pew in church ; and Mr. Harcourt's lib- 
eralism evinces itself mainly in plans for the improvement 
of the manufacturing districts, which, as they lie far away. 
Sir John does not Jrouble himself about. As regards the 
agricultural population, I fancy they are very much alike, 
good landlords, and liberal to the poor, and — what is better 
—really desirous to improve the morality of the neighbor- 
hood by building good cottages, in which the decencies of 
life may be observed. I like Mr. Harcourt much better 
than his wife, though she was very civil to-day, and offered 
us luncheon ; but I could find no interest in any thing she 
said ; whereas he entered at once upon sensible subjects, 
and gave me a good deal of pleasant information in a sim- 
ple, straightforward, gentlemanly way. They say that 
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the family are tremendously proud. Mrs. Harcourt bears 
it in her face ; he does not. He is a tall, plain, rather bluff- 
looking man, giving one the idea at first sight of little but 
a sportsman. It is not till one has talked to him that one 
sees how much there is underneath. I thought when he 
came into the room, that he looked quite out of place in the 
gilded drawing-room, with the beautiful ornamental furni- 
ture, and bijouterie, and pictures. 

The visit would have been unnoticeable but for some - 
remarks made upon the singing in church, and one or two 
other matters which have led me to various cogitations. 

Mr. Harcourt began, saying how. much the music was 
improved, and asking Ina if it was not chiefly owing to 
her. 

I was pleased at the simple answer : ' Oh 1 no ; I only 
lead the school-children. Marietta Randolph teaches 
them.' 

* Poor Miss Randolph I It is very good of you, Mrs. 
Anstruther, to tate so much notice of her, and sit by her,' 
said Mrs. Harcourt. 

* Really,' I replied, ' I cannot call it taking notice. Mr. 
L'Estrange wishes the young people who can sing to form 
a kind of choir, and I sit with them merely because I think 
it is awkward for them to be alone.' 

' Oh yes, but it is notice ; and I have no doubt she 
feels that it is so, though I don't think she dislikes publi- 
city.* 

'Indeed,' I said, ' Miss Randolph was very unwilling to 
accept her present oflfice. She only did so because Mr. 
L'Estrange said so much about it. She entreated me to 
undertake it, and I would have done it if I possibly could.' 

' You are very kind, I know, and I am sure the poor 
girl ought to be very much indebted to you. A young 
creature so peculiarly circumstanced must, I suppose, some- 
times place herself in awkward positions from mere igno- 
rance.' 
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* I don't in the least understand,' I said. ' I should 
' scarcely have supposed that playing the harmonium in 

church placed any one in an awkward position,' I think 
Mrs. Harcourt saw me glance at Ina as I spoke, for she 
immediately suggested whether Mr. Harcourt would take 
her into the conservatory to see some new plants, and when 
we were alone she said — 

' You are so good-natured, you never make remarks ; but 
^ people will talk, and, of course, they laughed and gossiped 
last Sunday when Henry Anson joined the choir ; and I 
just thought that, for poor Miss Randolph's sake, I would 
take an opportunity of. suggesting to you that it might be 
undesirable. You will pardon me, I am sure.' 

* Certainly,' I replied ; ' but Mrs, Harcourt, I am not the 
manager of .the choir, Mr. L'Estrange is the responsible 
person. If you think there is any want of wisdom in its 
formation, you will do better to apply to him.' 

* You take things so seriously. There is nothing to ap- 
ply to any one about. It is only a matter for suggestion ; 
and if it were otherwise, I should not choose to interfere 
with any of the rector's peculiar arrangements. All I felt 
was, as I said, for poor Miss iRandolph. It would be a 
pity to bring her too much into association with a person 
who, of course, could never really be any thing to her — at 
least, with the consent of his friends.' 

'You still speak riddles,' I said. *I object quite as 
much as you can to bringing young people into intimate 
association when there is any such impossibility as that 
to which you refer. But in the present instance I con- 
fess I do not see where the impossibility lies ; and, there- 
fore, I should not trouble myself about the matter, ex- 
cept so far as to endeavor to avoid exciting any foolish 
gossip.' 

' Which will be extremely difficult, so long as Mr. Anson 
is seen every Sunday by Miss Randolph's side at the har- 
monium. As to the impossibility, if you do not see it, I 
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really don't know that I can explain it, I should have 
imagined that it would have heen self-evident. At any 
rate, I am quite sure that the last thing my dear friends 
the Ansons would desire would be an intermarriage with 
a Randolph.' 

* Then,' I said, * I conclude they will take measures to 
prevent it.' 

' No doubt. I only thought, — as you appear to be Miss 
Randolph's friend— but perhaps you are right — ^interfer- . 
ence in these cases often does more harm than good. Hap- 
pily, Henry Anson is going away soon. Captain Shaw* 
and he are to have some shooting on an estate of Sir 
John's in the North. They go next week, so I hear from 
Lydia, my second daughter, who is staying at the Manor. 
Lady Anson so much wished her to be there before 
the young party broke up. They are all such great friends.' 

To this I made no reply. Ina came back from the con- 
servatory, and we took our leave. 

Ina was eager in her indignation at Mrs. Harcourt's tone 
when speaking of Marietta. ' Mamma, what could she 
mean by talking of Marietta in that compassionating way ? 
Poor Miss Randolph 1 I don't see why she is to be called 
poor. And then the idea of Marietta's placing herself 
in an awkward position I I was so glad when you said 
you didn't understand. One thing I am sure of, that Ma- 
rietta is worth twenty times as much as Lydia Harcourt, 
for she is a horror I ' 

VWhat do you know of her ? ' I said. 

*OhI Marietta complained to me one day of her 
haughty manner; and she behaved so badly in church 
last Sunday, she never took her eyes off the singers ; and I 
don't think she troubled herself about us till Mr. Anson 
joined us.' 

' Lia, dear,' I said, ' that is just the way gossiping, ill- 
natured' stories are formed and spread ; and, moreover, it 
is not very refined, and certainly not very reverent. How 
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could you see that Miss Harcourt was looking at the 
singers, unless you watched her yourself?' 

Ina blushed. ' Well, mamma, perhaps it is not quite 
right ; but I don't like Lydia Harcourt, and I do like — ^I 
love Marietta very much.' 

I did not discuss this conclusion, for I confess Miss 
Harcourt is not very much to my taste, nor, as I cannot 
help suspecting, to Mr. Anson's, though Mrs. Harcourt's 
tone was, I could not help thinking, intended to give me 
an idea of something more than mere intimacy between 
1;he families. At any rate, I am heartily glad that he is 
going away for the present, so that there may be no cause 
for foolish reports about him and Marietta. 

November 20. — ^The Confirmation, I find, is likely to be 
the third week in February, and Mrs. Penryhn writes me 
word that she shall not be satisfied unless she has ns with 
her for a month. She begs me to fix my own time. Her 
invitation is most hearty and hospitable, including us all ; 
and I am thankful for this, as I should have greatly dis- 
liked sending the girls to Arling for a month without me. 
I have proposed to go about December 9, and stay till 
about January Y. This arrangement hurries me very 
much now, but it will give us a few weeks of quiet at 
home before the Confirmation. I told the children to-day 
what I had decided upon. Ina was in ecstasies at the idea 
of going back to Arling. I don't think Cecil cared as 
much about it. She is growing so fond of this place and 
our settled life. Her first thought was for Charley and 
Agnes and the little ones. She seemed satisfied when I 
told her they were to go with us, and said that she should 
so much like her grandmamma and her cousms at Barton 
Lodge to see them. We talked also about the Confirma- 
tion. Ina took it, I am afraid, as a matter of course. 
Cecil was very grave, but said little. I settled to begin 
reading with them every day, in preparation for it. They 
will not go to the rector till after their return. I tried to 
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find out from Mrs. Bradshaw^ whom I saw yesterday, what 
the rector's preparation was likely to be. Her answer was 
not very enlightening. 

* I can't say, my dear. I should imagine he would put 
them through a course of the Fathers. Confirmation is, 
as you and I know, a very different matter from what it 
Used to be. When I was confirmed, our good old vicar 
(he was good in his way) heard me my Catechism, and 
then told me not to be frightened, for Confirmation was a 
very sitnple process. I found it so, in the way it was con- 
ducted.' 

I suppose I looked grave, for Mrs. Bradshaw turned 
upon me with the accusation — 'You are so alarmingly 
reverent, my dear ; so constantly on the qui vive to find 
out what is naughty in one's words. I think of Confirma- 
tion just as seriously as you do, and only wish I could 
come and be taught by you. I am sure your instructions 
would be much more effective than the rector's references.' 

'They will have very little to do with references,' I 
said. ' A mother's part in the matter is merely to touch 
upon individual and lesser moral questions, which the 
clergyman cannot be supposed to know much about.' . 

' But your children are paragons, I am quite sure. I 
should not wonder if Cecil were to answer, as a young 
friend of mine did ; who, when asked, as a Confirmation 
question, whether there was any thing in the Bible she did 
not understand, replied, " no." ' 

I Hanghed, and hoped that Cecil was beginning to learn 
that there were a great many things in the Bible which she 
was never to expect to understand. I should have taught 
her to very little purpose otherwise. 

' A perfect Solomon I only you are a woman. I believe 
I have called you so before ; but I always leave you with 
the profoundest regret that Solomon never had the oppor- * 
tunity of an introduction to you. Good-by.' 

What impression I should have made upon Solomon it 
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is of course impossible to imagine, but I quite well know 
what impression I make upon myself, now that I am un- 
dertaking to guide and teach these two girls, at a time 
which so often proves the turning-point of life. Yet I 
cannot, with any satisfaction, give the matter entirely over 
to the rector; because, after all, he can know little or 
nothing about the children's characters ; and if he could, 
he is so very singular in his ways, that I doubt much 
whether he would be able to reach their hearts. That is 
one great disadvantage of the tone there is in the parish 
just now about him, and which, with all my regard and 
esteem for Mrs. Bradshaw, she certainly does encourage. 
Every one finds fault, every one laughs, whilst every one 
at the same time acknowledges his real excellence. Ina 
and Cecil, and Agnes too, have heard this kind of absurd 
criticism — ^it has been simply impossible for me to keep 
them from it, and I am not quite sure whether it would 
have been better in the end if I could have done so. They 
must learn to take human beings, whether clergy or laity, 
as they are ; to value them for the good that is in them, 
whilst they own their weaknesses and errors. K they 
were to pin their faith implicitly upon any one individual, 
then, the moment they discovered any fault, they would 
perhaps lose faith in all human goodness. Anyhow, I 
have had no choice in the matter. People have spoken 
incautiously before them, and they themselves are quite 
quick enough to notice what is peculiar or absurd. For 
myself I have strictly set my face against aijy disciiission 
upon the rector. I was seriously angry on the only occa- 
sion when I heard Ina mimicking him, and I always speak 
of him myself with the respect which I really feel. All 
beyond I must leave ; it is in God's hands ; He is really 
educating the children. Still, as regards the present mo- 
ment,! am both anxious and ignorant. I have been looking 
at Bishop Nicholson on the Catechism — a seventeenth cen- 
tury book ; quaint, as one might expect, and catechetical in 
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form, which makes it dry ; but I think I shall take it as 
my text-book. Those old divines carry such weight with 
them. Their voices come to us from the dead, and their 
earnestness is so pathetically simple, so entirely without 
any striving after effect. Ina is a little wanting in rever- 
ence, but I think she will listen with a sense of being 
taught by authority to a bishop who lived two centuries 
ago. And what is especially important, they will both, I 
hope, see by his arguments, that the English Church rests 
upon the triple foundation of the Bible, Reason, and An- 
tiquity; and so will be less likely to be shaken and 
troubled by all the varied forms of belief and opinion 
which are now abroad. I could not put the book into 
their hand, thfey would find it wearisome ; but a little read- 
ing, and a little talking over what is read, will, I hope, 
make it palatable. The comfort of having a seventeenth 
century divine as a backbone for conversation will be in- 
calculable. 

8* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Nbvemher 25. — ^Time runs on fast, and I am full of busi- 
ness in anticipation of leaving home ; but in the midst of it 
my thoughts turn to Woodleigh. Mrs. Randolph's face of 
misery yesterday in church has haunted nre ever since. 1 
have not ventured to make any remark upon it. Mrs. 
Bradshaw is the only person I could speak to, and I have 
not seen her. Marietta has not been near us for the last 
five days, and nurse said last week that Mrs, Randolph was 
ill, and that Miss Randolph was waiting upon her. But, 
anyhow, they were at church yesterday, both of them ; 
the only members of the Woodleigh society who were. I 
believe, though, the visitors are nearly all gone ; only one 
gentleman and his wife, foreigners, Germans I fancy, 
remain. He is a Baron somebody. It seems unkind not to 
try and do more for one's near neighbor, when one suspects 
some sudden grief or calamity. Ina, who noticed Mrs- 
Randolph's looks just as I did, begged me to write a note 
to Marietta, and ask what was the matter, but that is im- 
possible. If I can do any thing, Maiietta will come to me. 
I think she would prefer me to Mrs. Bradshaw. I am sorry 
— ^not glad. Mrs. Bradshaw knows so much more of the 
family affairs than I do ; and her good sense and kindness 
of heart would make her an invaluable friend ; only MarL 
etta does not, as the saying is, take to her. 

Mr. Anson is really gone with Captain Shaw to fish or 
shoot or something of the kind ; so that worry is off my 
mind. I suspect Mrs. Harcourt must have had more mo- 
tive than appeared for the remarks she made to me the 
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other day ; for the common report in the village now is 
that Mr. Anson and Miss Lydia Harcourt are to be mar- 
ried. People don't say engaged, from which I conclude 
that, if there is any truth in the rumor, it merely means 
that the heads of the two families desire the alliance ; and 
if so, they would naturally look with disquiet upon any 
symptoms of a dawning preference in another quarter, es- 
pecially if it happened to be preference for a Randolph. 
Very fond as I am of Marietta, I have just the uncomfort- 
able association with her which enables me to sympathize 
with this feeling. As the wild ducks, in Andersen's Tales, 
said to the ugly duck, * We don't care so long as you don't 
want to marry into our family.' Cold and worldly that 
sounds. I don't like myself the better for having the feel- 
ing, but I would rather acknowledge it. 

JSTovember 26. — ^My little Agnes troubles me. Her 
morbid conscientiousness shows itself so strongly, and 
I don't know how to check it without doing her a moral 
injury. And then, too, she is by no means immaculate in 
great things, though she is so distressed when she errs in 
little ones. It is most important for her to exert her 
mind, and she knows this. She has excellent abilities, and 
really thinks deeply for her age. But, generally speaking, 
she only dreams ; she does not reason, because she will not 
exert herself to acquire the facts which are absolutely 
necessary as a foundation for reason. And so I constantly 
find her wandering oif into speculations which seem mar- 
vellous for a child of her age, but which really lead to 
nothing. 

It is very provoking to be obliged to bring her down 
from her airy imaginations to the atmosphere of reality ; 
it makes me appear so unsympathizing : but really this 
theoretical speculative tendency not only weakens her in- 
tellect, but absolutely clouds her moral sense. She thinks 
so much about abstract right and wrong that she cannot 
recognize them practically, or at least not in a sensible ra- 
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tional way. She came to me this morning with a difficulty 
about the nature of sin — apropos to something she had 
read about Draco's code, and the theory that all offences 
deserve the same punishment. Of course she was out of 
her depth directly, for the thoughts were naturally enough 
childish and confused ; but all the more difficult it was to 
answer her. When I said to her that sins were great or 
small according to our knowledge, and that a person who 
was ignorant and did wrong, was not as guilty in God's 
sight as one who had been well taught and yet sinned, 
she went off into questions about herself ;— how was she to 
know in her own case whether a sin was great or little ? 
and if she thought a thing to be wrong, was it wrong be- 
cause she thought it so ? and if she believed that others 
were doing wrong, would God be angry with her for not 
trying to stop them? I was quite troubled to see her 
eagerness as she asked these questions, which, after all, I 
could not answer so definitely as entirely to satisfy her; and 
since then I have been thinking that there must be some- 
thing working in her little mind to give rise to them. With 
all her morbidness, she seldom has such a fit of perplexity 
as she had to-day. I was obliged to stop her at last, by 
telling her that she would do better to think of ho w«pleased 
God would be with her if she did right, than of how angry 
He would be if she did wrong. I made her see that, as 
regarded myself, she was not always troubling herself 
about the possibility of vexing me. She loved me, and 
wished to do what I desired, and that kept her straight. 
I was quite aware, as I said this, that a morbid conscience 
and a metaphysical mind would not be satisfied with it ; 
Tjut when I attempted to answer her difficulties separately 
I found that I was only increasing them. The question, 
for instance, as to whether a thing is wrong because we 
think it to be so ; — at the first moment one should say 
yes, certainly, and quote St. Paul : ' To him that esteem- 
eth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean ' (Rom. 
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xiy. 14). Bat if I had said this to my little Agnes, I 
should have opened the door to a wl^ole world of scmples. 
With her fidgety conscience, she would have converted 
every passing misgiving, however strained and absurd, 
into an absolute doubt as to the lawfulness* of her actions, 
and then would haVe worried herself unmercifully because 
she had not listened to it. So all the strength and power 
of her mind would have been wasted. And yet it is ab- 
solutely necessary — more necessary than words can say — 
to make children attend to the misgivings of conscience. 
The risks which they run if they are not taught this are 
really frighitfuL I hope I quieted Agnes a little at last, 
and in some degree I certainly quieted myself, by telling 
her that, as a general rule, she need not trouble herself as 
to whether things were -right or wrong except so far as I 
had given direct orders about them ; and supposing she 
could not satisfy her mind in this way, then she must be 
quite sure that if she was tempted to do or say any thing 
which she would not like to mention to me, that must be 
wrong. The cloud of morbidness grew less after this, but 
it did not entirely vanish. K I can only instil into her 
mind the principle of love — the thought of her Saviour's 
approbation instead of His displeasure — she will, I think 
and believe, by degrees lose this scrupulosity, especially if 
I can strengthen her reasoning faculties. But she is so 
timid and nervous now, that any overstraining of the 
conscience may do her an injury for life. I took the op- 
portunity to-day of making some remarks about careless 
exercises and imperfect lessons. They are, in her case, 
safer subjects for comment and self-examination than 
principles and feelings. I was just saying something 
about the last point which troubled her, as to whether she 
was bound to try and stop every thing she thought wrong, 
when a visitor interrupted us, and I have not had an 
opportunity of speaking to her since ; but I shall tell her 
that she has nothing to do just now except with herself. 
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and setting a good example. Once allow her to think 
that it is her duty to interfere and set the world right, 
and she will make herself and every one about her miser- 
able. In fact, her goodness (and she is wonderfully good) 
will become quite useless if one cannot manage to put 
a little reason and common-sense into it. The true 
conscience and the false conscience, what mysteries they 
are ! . ' 

NQvemher'2^, — No wonder Mrs. Randolph has been look- 
ing wretched. I have had a note from her. She begs the 
loan of fifty pounds for a few days. A long vista of evil 
opened before me when I read the request. To apply to 
me, and not to her husband I What can it mean ? And 
to ask such a favor of a stranger — not even to go to Mrs. 
Bradshaw or Mr. L'Estrange 1 There must be something 
wrong. And yet I pity her : from my heart I pity her. 
Those few words of Mrs. Bradshaw, implying that the 
Woodleigh visitors gambled, must be the clew to the 
mystery. What can Marietta know of it ? And is it 
possible that in any way it may come to Ina's ears ? The 
note was written in the strictest confidence: I dare not 
therefore mention the subject to Mrs. Bradshaw. I have 
not fifty pounds to spare ; and this was all I could say. 
I tried not to write coldly. A woman brought up in 
luxury, and living, as Mrs. Randolph does, in apparent 
affluence, must be reduced to such wretched anxiety be- 
fore she could be induced to lay her difficulties before an 
ordinary acquaintance. Let her be as weak and wilftil 
as she may, yet I must pity her. Marietta keeps away. 
Perhaps she knew what request was impending. I be- 
lieve she would starve rather than make it herself. But 
that is a fault on the other side. There might be circum- 
stances in which it would be more than justifiable. 

November 30. — ^I have had a rather stiff note from Mrs. 
Randolph, apologizing for having troubled me, saying that 
the pressure was only accidental, and she had been able 
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to make arrangements to meet it. I must take her at her 
word, but it is strange. Strange also was a little incident 
which occurred yesterday afternoon. With Mrs. Ran- 
dolph's note came a tiny pencil note from Marietta to 
Ina, asking if we should be going to Westford this after- 
noon. No reason was given for the question. At the 
moment I thought we should not go, for it looked very 
likely to rain. So Ina sent back word 'most probably 
not.' After dinner the sun came out, and I thought we 
might venture, for there were many little things to be 
done. Cecil and Agnes went with me, but not Ina, who 
had a slight cold. She was very desirous though that I 
should send in word to Marietta that we had changed our 
minds, as it was likely, she said, that Marietta would wish 
to go with us. I was unwilling to do so, disliking the con- 
stant communication with Woodleigh, especially just now. 
Whilst we were talking, nurse, who came into the room, 
told us that she had seen Miss Randolph walk down the 
lane, so that it would have been no use to send to her. Ina, 
I know, thought- it hard in me not to wish for Marietta ; 
and this grieved me, as it always does, when I give her 
the impression of want of sympathy, for I am aware 
that I lose influence by it. I thought afterward whether 
I might not have done good if I could have had Marietta 
to myself, as I might have persuaded her to tell me what 
is amiss. But I believe I was right. It does not do 
to put oneself out of one's way to gain confidence with 
regard to other people's affairs, even with the best in- 
tentions. If they were only Marietta's it would be a 
different matter, but they are Mrs. Randolph's, and there- 
fore can be no concern of mine, until they are plainly 
brought before me. 

Shopping afternoons in Westford are always very much 
alike. One so often meets the same persons. To-day, 
though, there were more gentlemen than ladies. Sir John 
Anson, Mr. Digby, and Mr. L'Estrange were at the 
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jeweller's when we went in to get a chain mended for 
CeciL I laughed at the rector, and told him I should 
spread the report that he was looking after the gay world 
and neglecting his parish; — a safe threat, for whatever 
other sins he may have upon his conscience, neglecting 
his parish is certainly not one. He gave me one of his 
grim smiles, and went on with some political discussion 
he had begun with Mr. Digby and Sir John. I was glad 
to see that Sir John was quite friendly in his manner to 
him. It is only upon petty parish matters that he is 
cantankerous ; and I believe if the ladies would but let 
matters rest and not fan the embers of discord, we might 
eventually all learn to work together. At least I never 
can believe that the rector is so essentially wilful and 
obstinate as people assert he is. The three gentlemen stood 
in the doorway. I went up to the counter with Cecil, 
and did not observe that there was any one else in the shop, 
till Agnes said to me in a low voice, 'Mamma, look, 
there is Marietta.' She was at the farthest end. The 
shop is very long, and rather dark at the upper ex- 
tremity, and it was a little late in the afternoon, but 
there was no mistaking her. She was talking very ear- 
nestly to Mr. Cairn, the jeweller, and he was holding 
something up to the light, I could not see what; but when 
he would have come forward with it she prevented him. 
Agnes would have gone up to her if I had not interposed. 
I had an instinctive feeling that, whatever was going on. 
Marietta would not wish to be interrupted. Suddenly, 
however, she turned round, and such a start she gave 
when she saw us ; it really was like the start of fear ; but 
she recovered herself directly, and came forward. I went 
up to meet her ; and as I drew near, she so very point- 
edly placed herself between me and Mr. Cairn, that she 
actually drew ray attention to him, and then I could not 
help seeing that he held in his hand a very beautiful 
diamond star. Of course I made no remark upon it, but 
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I am sure Marietta saw tliat I noticed it. She is so 
natural and impulsive at all times tliat it is simply im- 
possible for her to conceal any thing she feels, and her 
nervous hesitating uncomfortable manner showed that she 
was ill at ease. I explained to her how it was that we 
had changed our minds and had not told her, and then I 
asked how she happened to be at Westford. The answer 
was that she had walked in by herself; and I own it made 
me feel a little conscience-stricken, for I thought we 
might have taken more pains to find her. 

' Jfeut,' she added immediately, ' I could not have come 
with you. I was not sure what I was going to do till the 
last moment.' 

* You will walk back with us though,' I said ; ' it is so 
late.' 

'No, thank you, no : I have business. I don't mind 
being late.' 

' But you must mind it, my dear,' I said. * It is not 
fitting. You must let me take a middle-aged lady's priv- 
ilege, and be decided.' 

* It can't be, indeed : I must manage. Oh ! please for- 
give me.' 

The poor child's face was so distressed, that it was out 
of the question for me to press the matter any further, 
though I said I was very sorry. 

Sir John just thien turned round, and in his good-natured 
way, asked what was the matter ; and when he was told, 
Mr. Digby made a rather satirical remark, upon young 
ladies' romantic fancies for solitary walks. Mr. L'Estrange 
said nothing, but wandered into the interior of the shop 
to speak to Mr. Cairn. Marietta's eye followed him fur- 
tively, and I saw she turned very pale, but I did not re- 
mark any thing more, for I was bent upon making Sir 
John offer to take her home in his phaeton. Henry Anson 
being in Wales, it seemed a safe proposal. Marietta went 
back to speak to Mr. Cairn, and I heard her say that she 
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was going elsewhere, and would return again almost im- 
mediately. She took no notice of the rector, neither did 
he take any notice of her. During those few moments I 
inquired of Sir John whether Lady Anson and his daugh- 
ters were with him, and found he was alone ; and then I 
lamented again that Marietta could not walk back with 
us, and so at last I brought him to the desired point ; and 
when Marietta was leaving the shop he stopped her and 
ofiered to take her home in his carriage in half an hour's 
time, if she could be ready. Marietta would have declined 
the offer, I suspect, if I had not been standing by ; but 
tnough I said nothing — ^for I was afraid that her pride 
might take offence if I attempted any thing like direct in- 
terference — ^yet she knew perfectly well that I should dis- 
approve of her walking home alone so late. So the pro- 
posal was acceded to, and Marietta departed. I thought 
we might have had the rector's company on our way 
home ; but no, we left him in the shop ; and I think he 
was examining the diamond star, which had been the sub- 
ject of discussion between Marietta and Mr. Cairn. I 
could not help noticing it, because it is so unlike him to 
take any interest in such things. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

December 3. — Curiously enough, I have been in Mrs. 
Bradshaw's house to-day, for only the third time since we 
came to Dernham. The fact is, that she lives just so 
much out of the village, and away from Westford, that it 
is a matter of business for me to go and see her, whereas 
I am precisely in her way whenever she is going into the 
town. Then, too, I am more tied down at home than she 
is. As I often tell her, I am not a lady at large. She has 
asked me to dine with her several times, but it has never 
been convenient to me to go : and, in fact, we have ar- 
rived at a kind of tacit compact that she is to come to me, 
but that I am not to be expected to go to her. 

To-day, however, I had a note from her, saying that 
' she was laid up with a cold, but wanted to see me very 
much. Could I go over to Beech wood to luncheon?' 
And accordingly I went; for there were many things I 
wished to say to her before leaving home — little matters 
about some of the poor people, and the choir, to say noth- 
ing of Marietta and Woodleigh. 

Beechwood is a small place, excessively snug, but 
rather provoking, because it wants view. There is only 
one peep of the sea, from an opening just in front of the 
cottage, otherwise it is quite shut in by trees. It just 
suits Mrs. Bradshaw, it is so quaint. The cottage could 
originally have been nothing but a laborer's or small 
farmer's house; but it has been added to, and the addi- 
tions have been made in the same style as the original 
building ; so that the rooms are, for the most part, all low, 
with oak-beams across ; only at the farther end of the long 
narrow drawing-room it has been thought necessary to 
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give height by a kind of vaulted ceiling. Thp room has 
also been widened by deeply-recessed oriel windows, and 
at^the same time shaded by a few panes of colored glass, 
4 giving it altogether an artistic, yet rather sombre tone. 
The dining-room is of the same character, and there is a 
pleasant little study, opening into what Mrs. Bradshaw 
calls her den — a tiny room, distinguished by a most com- 
fortable untidiness — ^papers, books, pamphlets, writing- 
materials, work-boxes, baskets, large photographs resting 
upon tables against the wall — every thing one could desire, 
in fact, and a great deal more, so that it is quite a surprise 
to find that space is left in the room Jbr an easy-chair and 
a comfortable sofa. There is very little view from the 
window, but this is rather atoned for by the brilliant 
flowers in the little corfBervatory, into which the room 
opens ; and then, as Mrs. Bradshaw says (though I don't 
agree with her in taste), when she is tired of work or of 
play, instead of staring out of the window at soulless 
things, which can't respond, she can refresh her mind by 
the prints and photographs of her numerous friends and 
her historical favorites which cover the walls. .The up- 
stairs rooms are nothing very remarkable, and there are 
but few of them. They are to be well filled this winter ; 
for Colonel Bradshaw and his wife, and two children, are 
expected to spend Christmas at Beechwood. We had a 
cosy little luncheon in the den, Mrs. Bradshaw informed 
me that she made it a matter of conscience to keep her 
servants in good order, by generally having every thing 
in fitting style, and taking her dinner in the dining-room ; 
she even allowed herself to be waited upon and watched 
whilst eating a mutton-chop. But every now and then 
she gave herself a dispensation, and took to her den, and 
then her repast, whatever it might be, was brought in 
upon a tray, and she sat by the fire with a book, and al- 
lowed herself to forget that men and women lived to eat, 
but rather took the other view, that they ate to live. 
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' Don't think me a heretic, though, my dear,' she said 
— and she drew the table nearer the fire, and looked round 
with great satisfaction when the door closed, and the n^at 
little parlor-maid had left us to ourselves. * Don't im- 
agine that I despise conventionalities, as it is the fashion 
to call the decencies of life. I respect them from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I believe that we have all an element 
of the savage in us which would carry us back to barba- 
rism if it were not for conventionalities. Dress boots are 
most worthy of respect ; but then slippers are so comfort- 
able. I never let my son appear in them though, and as 
for the children, I expect them to dress for me every even- 
ing as regularly as if I were the queen. So now, let me 
give you a wing of this pheasant. Sir John sent it me two 
days ago.' 

We ate our luncheon — so called — though I suspect it 
was really dinner for both of us, talking on all kinds of in- 
difierent subjects ; and then, when the tray had been re- 
moved, drew our chairs close in to the fire, and prepared 
for a confidential chat, Mrs. Bradshaw having given definite 
orders that no visitors were to be admitted. 

' And now,' she began, * you want to know what I have 
particularly to say to you ? ' 

'Something about Woodleigh, I suppose; unless you 
have come to the resolution to make a humble apology to 
the rector, and ask him to admit you as a -teacher in his 
Sunday-school whilst I am away, which is what I want 
you to do.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw laughed. 'I felt convinced that you 
had some purpose of your own in -view when you accepted 
my invitation for to-day so readily. 'But you will find 
me immovable. I stand upon principle, and principle, 
as you know, is a rock. It is Woodleigh I must speak 
to you about. Mrs. Randolph has asked you to lend her 
fifty pounds?' 

I started. ' Surely no one — ' I began. 
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* Don't be afraid. There are no eaves-droppers or spies 
in Demham ; but the fact is a fact.' 

* Yes,' I said, * Mrs. Randolph asked, and I refused.' 

* Even so ; and she may ask you again.' 

* Scarcely,' I said, * considering the cold tone of her an- 
swer.' 

'She may ask you again,' repeated Mrs. Bradshaw; 
* were she twenty times as cold, she may be driven to it ; 
but you must refuse.' 

* Certainly I must; for I have not the money to 
spare.' 

* And what is more, you must take care that no commu- 
nications of any kind pass between your Ina and her.' 

* My Ina I For pity's sake, dear Mrs. Bradshaw, tell me 
what you mean.' 

' Ina writes to her grandmother, does she not ? Do you 
see the letters ? ' 

* No,' I said. ' I. cannot interfere between Ina and her 
grandmother. Of course, there can be np harm in the let- 
ters.' 

'No harm intended; but harm may be done. I will 
be plain with you. There is no good in concealment, and 
if you think me a busybody I must e'en be contented to 
bear the accusation. Mrs. Randolph is in difficulties, 
there is no need to tell you that. Those people who were 
with her gambled and so did she. I don't say she is 
ruined; but she has gone far beyond her husband's 
allowance, and she dares not apply to him*for help. Last 
week she sent for me. She was in great need of fifty 
pounds ; the identical fifty for which she applied to you. 
I could not help h6r, or at least I would not ; and I will 
tell you why.. A month ago I lent — or rather gave — 
her foi;ty, upon the strict promise that she would not 
touch a card for six months. At the end of that time 
I hoped to get the promise reilewed. Of course it 
had been broken, and the result was the loss of every 
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penny of ready money, and the additional debt of fifty 
pounds.' 

*But you once told me Mrs, Randolph was true?' I 
said. 

'Even so; but truth of character is not necessarily 
strength. I think people often make a mistake, and 
believe that it is; and trust and try it too far. Mrs. 
Randolph will never say any thing which is not true, but 
she will often, through weakness and wilftilness, act it. 
Anyhow, she broke her promise, and I would not aid her 
except upon a condition, to which she refused to accede.' 

* A second condition ! ' I said. * That seems rather too 
trusting when the first had been broken.' 

' It seems so ; but it was a condition which, if she had 
consented to, I could have enforced. I insisted upon her 
writing at once to her husband, begging him to come to 
Woodleigh ; and then putting herself and her affairs en- 
tirely in his hands. It was a terrible condition to make, 
knowing what he is; but any thing short pf this would, 
I felt, only bring a more certain ruin in the end; and 
Julia Randolph knew quite well that, so far as any good 
offices of mine could avail, I would beard the lion in his 
den without the slightest hesitation. All that I required 
was Mr. Randolph's presence on the spot.' 

* But,' I said, ' fifty pounds is, after all, not such a very 
large sum for a person in Mrs. Randolph's position.' 

' No doubt ; but if your butcher or baker demands it, 
and threatens that if he is not paid he will proclaim that 
you are unable to pay ; and if you know that the moment 
that is said, you will have claims upon you to the amount 
of hundreds, why it does become a matter of importance to 
stop the first outcry. This was unhappily Mrs. Randolph's 
case.' 

' She must be out of her senses,' I said, * to suppose that 
this kind of thing can go on long.' 

* So I told her ; but her motto is, " Take care of the pres- 
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ent, and let the future take care of itself; " a wise motto 
in some cases but liable to perversion. The end of it all 
was, that we parted, not, I fear, on the best of terms, and, 
as I found afterward from Marietta, she turned for assist- 
ance to you.' 

* Mrs. Randolph obtained the money from some one,' I 
said, ^ for she sent me word that she had made arrange- 
ments, and did not need it.' 

* I think I can tell how she got it,' said Mrs. Bradshaw 
thoughtfully, * Marietta wrote me a few words, saying that 
it was all right. Her great dread was, lest Lady Chase 
should be applied to ; and if it had come to that, I think 
I must have been weak, and yielded any thing rather than 
give that woman an additional hold over this poor thing ? ' 

I was silent. I could not feel sufficiently charitable to 
say ' poor thing ! ' 

Mrs. Bradshaw went on, ' You need not tell me what 
you are thinking ; I know it. But she is " poor thing " all 
the more for her unutterable folly. You see now that the 
storm is only over for the moment ; it must return sooner 
or later, and I am thankful that you and yours are likely 
to be out of the way of it.' 

' Thank you,' I said ; * but really I don't see how it 
could in any way affect me, except so far as I am interested 
in Marietta ; and certainly I can't understand what your 
allusion to Ina just now could possibly mean.' 

* Cold and proud, and very virtuous I Much too virtu- 
ous to be mixed up with any thing so far from respectable 
as Jidia Randolph's affairs I ' 

' Well,' I said, * I will own candidly that it is all very 
repugnant to me, and that it makes me rather cross. For 
myself alone I care not in the least, and if I could help 
Mrs. Randolph, or any other unhappy person in her cir- 
cumstances, by a personal sacrifice, I would do it, I hope, 
willingly. But I must look at these -things in a different 
light, when the children's names are in any degree, how- 
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ever remote, associated with them. As to Ina's communi- 
cations .with her grandmother, it is simply impossible that 
they can have any thing to do with Mrs. Randolph. The 
post is open to all, and if Mrs, Randolph wishes to write to 
Mrs. Penryhn, she can do so without having recourse to Ina 
■as a go-between.' 

* Possibly ; and yet she may not choose that her ser- 
vants should have the opportunity — as they always have — 
of knowing who her correspondents are. Or yet further, 
she may not choose to run the risk of having her letters 

.opened.' 

* Impossible ! ' I said ; * in these days, in a private family 
— such a thing could not be.' 

* I only know that Mrs. Randolph suspects it,' was the 
reply — ' whether justly or unjustly I can't pretend to say ; 
but the effect is the same either way. The servants are 
chosen by her husband, and paid directly by him ; and he 
is a man of a most jealous and suspicious temper. His 
wife is at heart true to him. He knows it. He has never 
had any real cause of complaint against her, except for wil- 
fulness, temper, and extravagance; and yet he behaves 
toward her as if she might at any moment forsake him. 
This is the reason why I detest Mr. Randolph, and why to 
the very last I will stand by his misguided and unhappy 
wife.' 

'And" you think,' I said,- Hhat, in order to avoid this 
possible espionage, Mrs, Randolph has, without my knowl- 
edge, made us^ of a young girl like Ina.' I know that I 
spoke bitterly, for I was indescribably pained. 

' Yes, I do think so. I believe that before Mrs. Ran- 
dolph applied to me for the fifty pounds, she had applied to 
Mrs. Penryhn for help, and received it ; and I believe also, 
that Ina had something to do with its transmission. The 
suspicion was suggested to me in a curious way — through 
a mistake in a bank account. I had to make inquiry about 
some checks which had been paid in; I thought there 

9 
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mast have been one more than there actually was. The 
cashier, in looking into the matter, ran his eye over his 
book, and I heard the names Randolph and Penryhn mut- 
tered. They attracted me, because I was quite aware aj; 
the time of the Woodleigh embarrassments. Afterward 
Mrs. Randolph and Marietta were making some calcula- 
tions, and Mrs. Randolph was obliged to own that she had 
received — ^thirty pounds, I think- — from a quarter which she 
did not name, and of which Marietta knew nothing. I 
asked no questions, of course, but as we went on with our 
business I happened to take up an envelope to write down 
some figures upon it. I asked if I might use it. Marietta 
looked at it, and remarked directly, that the handwriting 
was Ina's. She looked quite surprised, and Mrs. Randolph 
replied, with evident hesitation, that *' she had had no note 
from Ina — only an enclosure." . Now, I may have put two 
and two together wrongly. I tell you the facts just as they 
stand. They don't involve any great blame to any one, 
but I think you will do well to put Ina on her guard. 
"Without in the least intending it, she may bring herself ' 
and others into great difficulty by connecting herself,, even 
indirectly, with Mrs. Randolph's affairs.' • • 

* Thank you, very heartily,' I said ; ' I understand ; and 
I shall be quite open with Ina. But you must allow, that 
if the case should be proved, I shall have cause to dread, 
and even to dislike, Mrs. Randolph. No woman of good 
feeling could do as she appears to have done. She must 
have intended her correspondence to be kept secret, or Ina 
would have named it to me. I do feel pained, greatly 
pained. I cannot call Mrs. Randolph true.' 

' Even so ; you have cause to be pained ; and Mrs. 
Randolph, if she has acted as we suspect, has not been 
entirely true. And yet, there are persons who have 
never done what she has done, and whom it would be 
impossible to convict of falsehood, and who are neverthe- 
less, to my mind, infinitely more untrustworthy. Go to 
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Julia Randolph, and ask her what the facts of the case 
are, and she will tell you precisely, even to the very mi- 
nutest particulars. Let the action be one deserving of 
blame, and she will accept that blame. I never knew her 
try to put off the wrong doing upon another. I never 
knew her twist, and turn, and evade, and misconstrue, and 
try to divert attention from the main point by defending 
herself upon some minor one. These are the things which 
give me the idea of an untrue and insincere character. In 
the present case, I believe, there was no intentional insin- 
cerity. Mrs. Randolph did not feel that she was doing 
any one harm by simply begging Ina to enclose a note for 
her. It would never enter her head that a girl ought not 
to do that sort of thing unknown to her mother, because 
she never lived with a mother or had any experience of a 
mother's care. From infkncy she has been tossed about 
from one to another. There are infinite excuses to be 
made for her.' 

* So I see,' was my reply ; ' and yet I am annoyed — 
*more than annoyed, I am thoroughly put out — ^both with 
Mrs. Randolph and Ina. It will require a good deal of 
thought and effort before I can look at the case fairly, or 
judge it dispassionately. So you must let me go home 
and think by myself, and try to g^t myself into a right 
frame of mind.' 

* And remember, as a preliminary, that you are angry 
upon suspicion only,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

* "Which I shall very soon make certainty,' I answered. 
Mrs. Bradshaw looked surprised and distressed, and I 

was instantly conscious how strongly I had spoken. 

' Please forgive me,' I said. * I am no saint, though I 
woulel fain be one. You have done quite rightly and kind- 
ly. And indeed I will try to be calm-judging.' 

*The world says you are that always,' said Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. 

* The world knows nothing about me,' I replied. ' It 
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sees results, and it little guesses how these results have 
^be*n obtained. If we had been playfellows in childhood 
you would understand better what the volcanic nature is, 
which it has been the effort of years to keep down.' 
So we parted. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

* 

December 8. — Clarendon JECouae^ Sampstedd, — 'Boast 
not thyself of to-moiTow.' I left Mrs. Bradshaw only five 
days ago, went home, found a telegraphic message from 
Mr. Pierce, telling me that Charley had ' a kind of gastric 
fever, and was considered to be in danger. That evening 
I went up to London a.lone, and was at Hampstead by 
nine o'clock. My boy was very ill, so ill that at the 
first sight of him, my hope (I have scarcely any at any 
time) utterly failed. I even found it difficult to pray. It 
seemed so evident that the decree had gone forth, that I 
could not believe in the possibility of its being reversed. I 
did pray, however, and the danger is over, and I can look 
^ back with thankfulness unutterable. But it grieves me that 
I had so little faith. I can scarcely remember now what 
I felt ; I only know that I poured forth petitions, confes- 
sions, without connection. I said all that I should have 
said to the most comprehending of human friends, and so 
I found — what I little described- — ^resignation if not hope. 
God only knows, — ^He only can see, what this mortal life 
would be without prayer; — ^its intense, awiul loneliness. I 
never felt it so strongly before. I never before knew fully 
what it was to be permitted to live in the perpetual conscious- 
ness of a loving, tender, protecting, and aU-wise Presence, • 
so that, in one's grief, one could speak — one could listen to 
the inner voice of one's own thoughts, and know that 
there was a secret response. In the long nights of un- 
utterable suspense, what should I have done without it ? 
It seems now, as if every moment that I am alone must* 
be spent in thanking God that He has saved me from 
the crushing pain of a solitary grief; that I do not know 
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what it is; and that, while He is, I never can know 
it. Anxiety I have stilL The physicians are cautious, 
and insist upon the greatest watchfiilness and unremitting 
care. Happily, an excellent nurse has been engaged, 
and the kindness and thoughtfulness of Mrs. Pierce and 
her sister are more than I can describe. For them it has 
been a most trying time ; but my coming to them was a 
great relief. Charley's room is in a wing of the house, 
quite away from the noise of the school, and I have a 
comfortable apartment close to it. The tone of the pl9iBe 
is strange to me ; mostly men and boys to be seen about, 
and every thing going on, so far as I am mixed up with it, 
in a rough, independent way, which is totally unlike the 
quiet finish — ^if I may so call it — of my own home life. 
Much better for Charley, no doubt. It will all tend to 
make a man of him. But it is not suited for illness, and I 
long to carry him back to Dernham. That, however, will 
not be practicable now, for the children are all at Arling. 
Their plans have been settled wdth very little reference 
to me. The Arling journey, I felt, could not be stopped, 
but the. details of it I was obliged to leave to nurse, 
as she was on the spot: and I told her to go to Mrs. 
Bradshaw for advice if she should be in a difficulty. Ina 
wrote to her grandmamma, informing her exactly, how 
things were ; and the answer came back that, instead of 
waiting till the 9th, it would be better for them all to 
move to Arling at once. Mrs. Penryhn, with her usual 
fashion of arranging what every one is to do, settled the 
day and the hour for the journey, and took it for granted 
there would be no objection. No time was left for any 
application to me. Nurse went, as I told her, .to Mrs. 
Bradshaw, who took upon herself the responsibility of 
sanctioning the plan, and so it was all done ; and now my 
children are at Arling— the place I have looked upon with 
an especial, though possibly an unwise and exaggerated 
misgiving — without me, under the entire guidance of Mrs. 
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Penryhn ; and likely to remain so ; I cannot pretend to say 
how long, for I cannot leave Charley till he is able to trav- 
el with me. 

There is one consolation, however, in the arrangement. 
Mrs. Bradshaw writes me word, that she consented to it 
gladly, because, on thinking matters over, she was more 
and more convinced that her suspicions respecting Mrs. 
Randolph's communication, made through Ina, were 
correct; and she felt that during my absence there might 
even be personal communications, bringing, in the end, 
very awkward results. This consideration made her think 
that the sooner Ina was removed from Mrs. Randolph's 
neighborhood the better. I quite agree with her ; yet we 
must go back to Dernham in a few weeks. That, how- 
ever, I need not ftouble myself about at present. I have 
thought of writing to Ina, but I am afraid. If she should 
misunderstand any thing I might say, I should do more 
harm than good; and I cannot be insensible to the' fact 
that, at Arling, all the old influences will renew their pow- 
er, and that Ina will see with her grandmother's eyes and 
judge with her judgment, and Mrs. Randolph is evidently 
one of Mrs. Penryhn's favorites. Since then I have had 
news of the children's arrival, but giving very few details. 

December 12. — A packet from Arling, iiill of delight 
at the good account of Charley. Mrs. Penryhn herself 
writes, to congratulate me. The journey was very pleasant, 
Ina says, for the day was fine. For myself, I took no 
notice of the weather on that day. The question of life 
or death was being decided for my boy, and all else was 
a blank.* The letters are very characteristic. Ina writes 
well ; her hand is formed,; she expresses herself easily, 
and tells me all she thinks may interest me ; but I plead 
guilty to a little, perhaps not a little, jealousy at the ex- 
treme delight which she evinces at revisiting Arling. And 
I thought I was not jealous I How little one knows one- 
self I I think I should feel it less, if I could be assured 
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that Mrs. Penryhn would be a safe guide, but I dare say 
I am mistaken. Miss Penryhn — Aunt Bessie — ^is going 
away, so Ina tells me, for a few days, and therefore her 
grandmamma is particularly glad to have her there, Cecil, 
who writes a rough, clear, unformed hand, says little 
about her feelings, but tells me what they have been 
doing, and especially what a pleasant ride she has had to 
Barton, Uncle George's place, about two miles from Ar- 
ling ; — ^TJncle George being Mr. Huddersfield, an uncle-in- 
law. He married Mrs. Penryhn's eldest daughter, Maria. 
Cecil is very loving in her inquiries for me ; but I don't 
think she has at all understood Charley's danger. My 
poor little 'Agnes writes only about Charley — ^naturally 
enough ; except that she adds some rather mournful words 
of longing for me. Arling is strange if) her, and she does 
not like to call Mrs. Penryhn ' grandmamma,' and yet does 
not know what else to say, and so keeps out of her way ; 
and this she is sure does not please Mrs. Penryhn. This 
first visit away from home is evidently a trial, but I am 
not sorry she should have it. If left to herself, she would 
be so morbidly shy, fastidious, and exclusive. 

It is strange how little the Randolph worry presses 
upon my mind now that I am away from it. I think I 
see it in truer proportions. Ina need not have been inten- 
tionally deceitM in sending or receiving Mrs. Randolph's 
letters ; they could be nothing to her. She must have 
done it merely from -good nature. "When I speak to her 
I shall not suppose it possible that there could' have been 
any wish to deceive me about it. But I must and shall 
give her a serious caution for the future. It m such a 
relief to me to have arrived at, this conclusion. I wonder * 
whether it is very selfish in me to care so much about Ina's 
small share in the matter and so little about Mrs. Ran- 
dolph's large one. Yet I do wish Mrs. Bradshaw would 
write. 

December 18. — Charley and I have had a long talk 
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this moming ; he is well enough to enjoy it. His heart is 
set upon being with his sisters and Hugh at Arling on 
Christmas-day; but I don't think it is possible. It will 
be a sore disappointment to myself, also, I tell him, so we 
must mutually keep up each other's spirits. If it were 
summer the journey might be practicable, for the distance 
is not very great, only an hour and a half by railway. 
But in the depth of winter, with the risk there must be of '^ 
taking cold, I am afraid it will be impossible to obtain the 
doctor's permission. I tried to divert his mind by making 
him tell me all about his school occupation and his com- 
panions. It is singular how very little one can get out of 
boys upon these subjects, with all one's efforts. The 
chief thing I gathered from Charley this moming was, 
that he has a great friend,, Frank Neville — a, * jolly good 
fellow,' as he calls him— a boy rather older than himself. 
The relations live in the north. I say relations, because 
Frank Neville is an orphan, and resides with an old uncle, 
who seems to be a kind of father to all the nephews in the 
family ; at least — as Charley tells me, in his quaint way — 
he is not married, only as good as married, because his 
nephews are just like sons. I asked if Frank was the 
eldest. ' Oh, no I ' was the answer ; ' there are two or 
three others — cousins and 'brothers. Frank is going to 
work hard, and be a barrister; for old Mr. Neville says 
they must all work, because he can't leave them any 
money, but only give them a good education. There is 
another uncle, though, who has a good fortune, but Ite . 
does not do any thing for his nephews, — only one of them 
will probably have his money when he dies.' 

All this was not very clear to me, I confess, but I lis- 
tened and took an interest in it, because it is chiefly 
through such means that I hope to keep up an influence 
over my boy. If Frank Neville should really prove a 
good friend^ I mean to ask him to Demham some day. I 
must inquire of Mr, Pierce about him. 

9* 
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It has rather troubled me that I have not said more to 
Charley about his illness, and danger, and recovery : but 
I find it so very difficult to introduce the subject. Boys 
of his age are, I fancy, very shy of allusions to personal 
feelings, especially as regards religion. I can talk to girls 
without difficulty. Generally speaking, I know, or fancy 
I know, just what will touch them ; but a boy's mind is 
unknown land to me, and I explore it with great self-dis- 
trust. Then, too, Charley has no idea how ill he has been, 
and I shall scarcely make him understand, much less feel 
it. The first night he was at all conscious, I asked if I 
should say aloud the prayers which he had not strength 
to repeat himself; and then I added a few words of thank- 
fulness, which, I think, went home to his heart, — ^because 
he whispered to me afterward, that I had said what he 
wished to say. But I could not talk to him then, and 
now, when he is more able to listen, life, in its usual form, 
seems creeping round me again. I must make the effort, 
though. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

December 19.— -I did manage to say something to 
Charley last night ; — very little — ^not, I am sure, what a 
great many people would think right or sufficient; but 
still, it was something, and so I hope and pray that God's 
blessing may go with it. "We were speaking of recollect- 
ing pleasant things ; Charley said, that if he could only 
spend Christmas-day at Arling, with the others, he should 
look back upon his illness as pleasant, because it had been 
so -nice having me all to himself. 

I replied, that, after the first terrible anxiety, it had 
been pleasant to me, because I liked to be with him ; but 
the first part of the time was so dreadful I did not think I 
could bear to look back upon it, except as Bishop Wilson 
did upon his Hlnesses. 

That rather caught his attention, and he asked ' how 
that was ? ' 

' He noted them in his journal,' I said, ' and then, as 
years went on, and the season came round, he renewed his 
thanks for having been spared.' 

Charley looked very grave, and asked — * Was I so very 
ill, mamma ? ' 

' Yes,' I said ; * for two days I never thought that I 
should have you sitting by me, and talking to me now.' . 

* I did not know I ^as so ill,' he replied ; * it was all 
confiised.' 

*I don't think, as a rule, people do know when they are 
very ill,' I said ; ' if they think at all, it is only how to get 
ease.' 
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' I don't remember what I thougtt of,' said Charley ; 
' it is just as if I had waked up from a dream.' 

' Only in this world instead of the next,' was my 
answer. 'There must be a vast number to. whom death 
comes in the same way.' 

I think he shrank rather from the word death, — ^it was 
too vivid and personal ; but, without noticing this, I went 
on: — 'When one has once seen that kind of sudden 
illness, without any power of thought, it makes one wish 
very much to be prepared for it whilst one is in health. 
I remember,' I added, * when I was a very little girl, 
younger than you, Charley, being frightened, by hearing 
of another little girl, who had been seized with a fever, 
something like yours, and was dead in a week, — and mak- 
ing such good resolutions in consequence.' 

' Was she good ? ' he asked. 

' Yes, she was a very dear little thing, and I did not at 
all doubt she was happy. But I had played with her only 
the day before she was taken ill, and so it came home to me 
particularly. I recollect how careful I was to attei^d to my 
prayers, and how earnestly I asked God to help me to cure 
my temper, for I was very passionate.' 

'Were you?' said Charley. ' Mamma, I don't think 
that could be. I think you were good always.', 

'Indeed, Charley, I was not, I was very naughty; 
but I am sure,' I added (for I wanted to bring his mind 
to a definite point), 'that. God heard those prayers and 
helped me, for I don't think I ever gave way to such terri- 
ble fits of temper after that time. You know God sends us 
warnings, and that was one. I have always been thankftil 
that I listened to it.' ' 

' And was my illness a warning ? ' said Charley, shyly. 

' I think it was,' I said. ' Perhaps you will see more 
clearly by and by.' 

' But if it was a warning, what can I do about it ?' he 
asked. I fancied there was something petulant in his 
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tone, as if the idea wa^ unwelcome and brought before him 
duties which he did not know how to grasp. 

'Well,' I said, 'I always feel that the best way to 
take a warning is, to find out what it is sent for. Of 
coarse it is meant, in a general way, to bring us to live 
better lives ; but I always like myself to think over in 
what particular way I can do better.' 

' I crib sometimes,' said Charley. 'The masters don't 
like that.' 

'Because it is not quite honest, I suppose ? ' 

' But all the fellows do it,' he continued. 

' I dare say they do,' I said ; ' but I don't quite see that 
that makes it right ? '. 

' No,'— -arid he became thoughtful ; ' perhaps I shall try 
not to crib.' 

'As to trpng not to crib,' I said, ' I suppose it is one 
of those things which one can make up one's mind about, 
whether one will do it or not.' 

' 'Twill be awfully hard not to do it,' he said. 

' I can fancy that,' I answered. 

' I should have got an imposition many a time if I had 
not cribbed,' he continued. 

' Just as you got double lessons when I used to teach 
you,' I said. 

' Ah, but mamma, you don't know what awful bores 
impositions are. One does not get an ounce of play. It's 
learn, learn, out of school and in school.' • 

' Excellent discipline,' I said, laughing ; ' but Charley, 
as to the matter of cribbing, isn't it necessary just because 
you take what you call too many ounces of play, when you 
ought to be at work ? ' 

'Well, yes, I suppose so.' 

'And so, if tfec work was done, there would not be the 
need to crib, and be dishonorable ? ' 

'Oh, but, mamma, that's not understanding. The 
masters don't think it exactly dishonorable.' 
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* But they don't think it exactly right ? ' 

* Oh, no, not right — but not so very wrong.' 

' Only, for you it is wrong — because it Occurs to your 
mind as a thing to give up.' 
'If I could.' 

* Well,' I said,/ 1 remember when I made that resolu- 
tion about my temper, I said just the same, — " if I could ;" 
for I did not really think I should succeed. But I did, 
at least in a great degree, because I put the resolution into 
my prayers, and then, you see, God helped me, and so it 
became easy. I don't know what else is to be done, about 
this cribbing.' 

* Oh, it's not the cribbing so much. I could say I won't 
do that, but then it's necessary ; — I could not get on with- 
out it.' 

' Then it must be the finishing work before you begin 
play, I suppose, which is the real difficulty.' 

'Yes, just that. It's so horrid, sticking to one's desk 
when the other fellows are out at cricket. Mamma, they 
say I shall be the best bowler in the junior eleven soon. 
You must give me a new bat then.' 

' Yes,' I said, ' you shall have one ; only I should like 
to be told, at the same time, that you had given up crib- 
bing.' 

'Weill yes — ^perhaps.' 

' And then I should think that you had not only had a 
warning, but* made use of it,' I said. ' And, Charley, if 
the masters were pleased — ^ 

He interrupted me. 'They would not be pleased. 
They couldn't know any thing about it — ^ 

' Perhaps not ; but you know, Charley, it is quite true 
that, though the masters might not know it, God would ; 
and there can be no doubt that He would be pleased. 
And I think,' I added, ' that when you remember your 
illness, and how He has spared you, you would wish to 
please Him.' 
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* A great many fellows don't trouble themselves about 
cribbing,' he persisted. 

' And a great many people don't trouble themselves 
about lying and stealing,' I said. ' But, all the same, 
they will have to give account to God for it. It is not 
what we think of a thing ourselves which makes it right 
or wrong ; and it is no light matter to go on doing any thing 
which we have even a misgiving may be wrong.' 

' Do you think cribbing so very wrong ? ' he said. 

' Yes, I do think it so. It seems to me to be mean and 
dishonorable ; and I should like to believe that you were 
very sorry for it, and not only for that, but for any other 
things which you know have not been right. When we 
have been ill and are getting well, and yet are obliged to 
lie quiet, we have time for thinking of these matters ; and 
that must be one of the reasons why God gives us such 
times to ourselves.' 

He became very thoughtful, and I ventured to add — ' 
* You know, if you don't like to talk to me about the 
wrong things, yet you can own them in your prayers ; for 
God will be sure to forgive them for our dear Lord's sake. 
And then, if you will ask Him to give you His Holy Spirit 
to help you, you will be able to make a new start, as it 
were, and go on trying to do all that He would wish, as 
you try to please me. Don't you think you can ? You 
know it is more easy to please Him than it is to please a 
human friend, because He sees our wishes and efforts, 
and accepts them, even when we fail, so long as we go on 
bravely again.' 

Charley looked up at me and smiled, as he said, in a 
low voice, * I will try.' 

And I kissed him, and changed the conversation. 

What good I have done. I can scarcely see. I dare say 
people who understand boys' natures would have managed 
a great deal better; and there are many, I am quite 
aware, who would not allow that I have even attempted 
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any thing, because I did not speak seriously of heaven 
and hell, and try to rouse my boy's feelings. All I can 
say is, that I have said and done what was natural to 
me, and that, if I had attempted more, I should have been 
strained in manner and words, and in that way, I am cer- 
tain, I should have done more harm than good. I often 
envy persons who can bring out all that they think and 
feel, without shyness or difficulty ; — enthusiastic, impulsive 
people. Even if, now and then, they a little chill me, I 
always know that the fault is in myself; and I do most 
highly estimate the good they do. I believe we should 
all stand still without them. But yet I must take myself 
as I am, and do the best I can with my own characteris- 
tics. I never could quote texts^— partly, perhaps, because 
I never gleamed them when I was a child ; — and when I 
feel any thing very much, it is simply impossible to talk 
about it. If ever I try to do it, I have a sense of having 
been dishonorable to myself — ^having betrayed my own 
confidence. I don't say it is a well-founded feeling.. lam 
very glad that all the world are not like me ; but God un- 
derstands ; and I hope, if it were really necessary to talk 
more, He would enable me to do it without the sense of un- 
reality. 

Dec. 21. — Actually, we have permission to go I I can- 
not say how thankful I am ; as much for Mrs. Pierce's 
sake as our own. We were greatly in the way. , I wanted 
last week to move into a lodging, but she would not hear 
of it, and every day I was hoping that the weather might 
improve, and then Dr. Grant said we might be able, with 
great care, to remove Charley altogether. The wind 
changed yesterday afternoon, and to-day we have really a 
soft air; and, unless there should be another change before 
to-morrow, we shall be prepared to start about twelve 
o'clock, and I hope we shall be at Arling by two. 

So ungrateful are we I After all my relief from anxiety 
I yet feel a certain dread 4)f this return to the lesser cares 
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which, during the last three weeks, have been swallowed 
up in one great one. The letters from Arling have been 
satisfactory, and a few lines from Mrs. Bradshaw. have 
brought nothing new or startling from Demham. There 
is a lull just at present in Mrs. Randolph's pecuniary af- 
fairs ; and Mrs. Bradshaw writes me word that she is able 
to see a good deal of her, and that she wants comfort espe- 
cially now, because she has not even Victor to amuse her. 
He is gone to stay with an old uncle. It is his father's do- 
ing. I suppose he felt at last that the boy could not be 
left at Woodleigh any longer ; but what the old uncle is 
going to do with him I am not informed. Mr. Anson, I 
am told, is to be at home at Christmas. . I am hesitating 
as to whether I shall suggest any caution with regard to 
his joining the choir ; but perhaps it is better not. If one 
whisjpers an idea, it is sure to get wind, and it may be all 
a fancy of mine. Anyhow, being away, it is scarcely my 
responsibility, and I cannot precisely answer for Mrs. 
Bradshaw's wisdom, if she supposed, from any thing I 
said, that it was needful to be on the watch. 

I have been packing, and taking care of Charley all day, 
and am miserably tired. But I like to note — ^I trust with 
true thankfulness — that this is the last evening of my stay at 
Clarendon House. I am vexed with myself for not having 
made greater Mends with Mrs. Pierce— good little woman 
as she is ! But I have had no time to discuss household 
cares with her, and they are her constant theme. We 
did, however, mourn over the price of beef this evening, 
and I think she haff felt more at home with met ever since. 
I am sure I don't wonder at her having household cares : 
thirty boys to look after continually, and her husband by 
no means strong. They have no children, which is a trial ; 
and yet a comfort, so far as lessening her work is con- 
cerned. I asked her what she thought of Frank Neyille, 
and she spoke very highly of him ; so did Mr. Pierce, who 
is a still better authority. . . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

December 22. — Arling, — Tired, bewildered, half happy, 
half unhappy, and yet, I hope, wholly thankful I The jour- 
ney was easy. We wrapped Charley up in furs and cloaks, 
made him a sofa in the railway carriage with cushions, 
and in less than two hours we were at the Arling station. 
Mrs. Penryhn has only a little open carriage, so I had 
telegraphed for a fly to meet us. We were safely housed 
by half-past two o'clock ; Chariey really very little tired. 
Tlie first meeting with the children was intense happi- 
ness. Since then, what have I felt ? I shall know better 
to-morrow. Mrs. Penryhn is like her photograph, only, 
as usual, less stem; also taller, younger — a fine-looking, 
handsome woman. Her courtesies are unbounded; her 
attentions almost oppressive. My little pets were over- 
joyed to see me; but Agnes burst into tears at. the sight 
of Charley's pale face. Cecil looked at me with eyes 
which seemed to have gained in depth of earnest expres- 
sion since we parted, gave me a long kiss, and said only 
* Dear mamma.' Ina did all that her grandmamma could 
have done in the way of attention, and said every thing 
that she ought to say. Every one so kind, so thoughtful — 
Charley better — Christmas all but here — and yet I am 
lonely ! I will go to bed. I am over tired. Life will look 
different to-morrow. 

December 23. — Yes, life does look different. This has 
been a day of experiments. Mrs. Penryhn and I have 
been trying how we shall like each other. I think I 
know : but we stand in a false relation. I will do my 
utmost to be unprejudiced. Arling is a house of moderate 
size, red brick with stone mullions, standing very near the 
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road, but screened from it by a thick plantation. On the 
other side there is a pretty pleasure-ground, kept in excel- 
lent order, and beyond are some park-like fields. The 
view extends over Lord Worthington's woods to a range 
of downs — ;blue and distant. To the left the village 
and the church tower form a foreground. In the inside 
the rooms are square, panelled, old-fashioned, but com- 
fortable. There is nothing to describe. It is an average 
specimen of an English — ^not country hou^e, but house in 
the country. Ina is the young lady of the house. There 
lies, I suspect, partly, the secret of her own satisfaction 
and her grandmother's influence. Very natural. Why 
should I complain ? I spoke to her to-day of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph and the letter — ^I felt I must have that trouble off 
my mind. The answer was simple: *Yes, she had en- 
closed a note for Mrs. Randolph in one of her own to her 
grandmanuna, and had forwarded the answer.' There did 
not appear to be the least idea that she had done any thing 
amiss. I said, * Why did you not tell me ? ' 

* Oh, mamma, such a trifle 1 '—and there was a look of 
wonder, which seemed to say : * Are you suspicious ? ' 

I begged she would not do it again. 

* Oh ! certainly not, if you object ; only there may be a 
difficulty if grandmamma should wish me to do it.' 

* But it need not be unknown to me,' I said. 
Ina was silent. 

'Not unknown to me, dear child,' I repeated — *your 
grandmamma could not wish it to be that.' 

But I could get no reply ; and all I ventured to say 
was, ' I am sure, dear Ina, I may depend upon you, for 
indeed I have good reason for what I say.' 

This was about an hour before luncheon. The conver- 
sation passed in my bedroom. I went downs-tairs and 
found Mrs. Penryhn in the drawing-room, alone. I had 
not made up my mind what to do or say; I trusted it 
would be pointed out to me. 
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Mrs. Penryhn was knitting a shawl for a bazaar. We 
both said it was very cold, and then I took out my work ; 
and Mrs. Penryhn gave me a footstool, and begged me to 
draw my chair nearer the fire, and asked what I was do- 
ing. I lingered out the preliminaries. I dreaded coming 
to the discussion of the children ; but I knew it was inevi- 
table. 

Mrs. Penryhn began — ' How much better Ina is look- 
ing since she has been here ! Don't you think so ? ' 

* She is looking very well,' I said. 

* Yes, remarkably well now ; but she struck me as very 
pale when she first came from Dernham.' 

' Did she ? I did not remark it when I left her.' 
*Very likely; you would not, living with her. But 
Ina is delicate, and requires a great deal of care.' 

* I have sometimes doubted,' I said, ' whether she is as 
delicate as Cecil, though she looks more so.' 

' Poor dears I ' and Mrs. Penryhn heaved a deep sigh. 
* They inherit delicacy, both of them, and the sea^side has 
always been trying to them.' 

* Bathing suits them,' I said. 

' Possibly ; biit only for a short tirne. They require a 
bracing land air. Our down country is just the thing for 
them. They both stoop more than they did; I suppose 
from weakness.' 

I would not contradict Mrs. Penryhn, for it would only 
have irritated her. And really, as regards stooping, my 
conscience is quite easy, for it was only the other day that 
Mrs. Bradshaw was saying how much improved they were. 

'I dare say,' continued Mrs. Penryhn, *that losing the 
discipline of school may have somewhat to do with it. • It 
is so requisite for girls of their age to have a constant 
steady control over them in such matters.' 

'Perhaps it is more difficult to exercise the care at 
home,' I said ; ' but then on the other hand, they gain by 
the absence of school-girl stiffness. There is a peculiar 
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swing — especially to be remarked, in these crinoline days 
— which I constantly notice in girls who have been drilled 
into what is considered "fashionable deportment." ' 

' I thought Ina would have been, graceful at one time,' 
said Mrs. Penryhn, as she worked her knitting-needles 
veryfest. 

* I think she will be,' I said ; * hers is just an awkward 
age.' 

'And therefore an important one,' was the reply. * Her 
governess, Mrs. Harrison, I know, looked forward to her 
being quite the ornament of the school.' 

' I would rather see her the omamen-t of a drawing- 
room,' I said, laughing, * if it is necessary for her to be the 
ornament of any thing.' 

* I don't know what you mean by necessary,' observed 
Mrs. Penryhn. * If girls are to enter into society, it must 
be necessary that they should be educated so as to make a 
good appearance in it.' 

* Certainly,' I said ; * or rather, perhaps, it is necessary 
that they should not make a bad one.' 

' I can't understand such nice distinctions,' replied Mrs. 
Penryhn, coldly ; and then there was a silence, and we 
both worked diligently. . 

Presently I sp,id, — ' Shall we have the pleasure of see- 
ing Mrs. Huddersfield to-day ? Cecil told me, she thought 
that most probably she would drive over.' 

'She talked of coming; but it is so cold, I am not sure 
that she will venture out. You have never seen her, I 
think?' 

' No,' I said, ' I have never had the pleasure.' 

* Such a devoted mother she is I And her children are 
so admirably brought up. Geoffrey, the eldest, will make 
a distinguished man some day, there is no doubt ; and the 
girls are very clever, though not equal to their mother. 
Maria, you know, was the gem of my family in talent, as 
my poor Katharine was in beauty.' 
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' I have nnderBtood,' I said, ' from Ina, that her Aunt 
Katharine was very pretty.' 

' Lovely ; really lovely. But you must have seen her 
miniature ; Julia Randolph has it, and I know she meant 
to show it to you.' 

* Mrs. Randolph did show it,' I said. * I thought the 
features like lua's,' 

' Yes, somewhat ; hut not the expression. We used to 
say that the two friends, Julia and Eathaiiue, were alike 
in that respect, — so hriUiant and speaking, — though Julia 
Randolph can't pretend to any regularity of feature.' 

' No,' I said : ' she is simply an attractive person.' 

' You think her attractive, do you ? ' and Mrs. Penryhn's 
face brightened. *Ina told me that you could not bear 
her, and I was sorry that a friend with whom we have so 
many affectionate associations should meet with a preju- 
diced reception.' 

' Really,' I said, and I am afraid my tone was a little 
sharp, 'I was not aware that I was prejudiced. I have 
merely judged Mrs. Randolph from what I have seen and 
heard.' 

Mrs. Penryhn caught up the last word. * Oh, if you 
judge according to what you hear, of course every thing 
is decided beforehand ; and that, I confess, is what I call 
prejudice.' 

' But,' I said, ' if one may not form an opinion accord- 
ing to what one sees and hears, what is to be done ? In 
Mrs. Randolph's case—' 

' Forgive me ; I don't want to discuss Mrs. Randolph. 
I have long known how harsh the world is to her, and 
how cruelly she has been treated, and the subject is a 
painful one. I should not have alluded to- it, but with 
the hope that you might have been above listening to 
gossip.' 

I was sorely tempted to take the matter into my own 
hands, and say out all I thought about it. But as a 
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gaest in Mrs. Penryhn's house, on this, the first day of 
my visit, it would have been impossible to risk a quarrel ; 
and I saw, by her eager manner and heightened color, 
that one was impending. I thought of every possible 
subject that might turn the conversation into a safe channel, 
but my mind seemed a blank. Just then, to my great 
relief, Hugh came in from his walk, and Mrs. Penryhn 
immediately began petting him, taking him, indeed, 
entirely out of my hands ; but I was only too thankful 
for any thing which might divert the current of her ideas. 
Luncheon was announced just as the children were going 
off to the nursery, and almost at the same moment a 
tramp of horses' feet, loud exclamations, and chattering 
voices announced an arrival — the Huddersfields, I sup- 
posed, for no one one else could be so much at home. 

They came trooping into the drawing-room — ^Mrs. 
Huddersfield, Geoffrey, Celia, and Anastasia ; — ^the three 
young people having lately come from schooL 

I felt rather like a child who has a secret conscious- 
ness of being in disgrace, as Mrs. Penryhn introduced 
them with great formality. We made little bows, and 
half put out our hands, and paused, and advanced 
them a few inches farther, and at last arrived at a 
hesitating touch — ^I cannot call it shake. And then 
we looked at each other, and said, how cold it was. 
Beyond that, as regards my share in the conversation, 
I have nothing to record. It was a* family party, and 
family talk, and I am not one of the family. I was 
ignored except by looks. Anastasia, I am sure, could 
give a perfect description of my dress, to the smallest 
detail. Her eyes went up and down, taking in trimming, 
collar, brooch, chain, rings; — I felt it all, — while she 
lolled in an easy attitude in an arm-chair, waiting till her 
mamma and grandmamma had finished their mutual in- 
quiries about health. When these were concluded, she 
said shortly, ' Grandmamma, I shall go up-stairs, and find 
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Ina and Cecil,' and ran out of tbe room. Celia, in the 
mean while had been whispering with Geoffi-ey, and when 
Anastasia was gone, they came forward to their mother, 
begging that she would decide some dispute as to which 
of the sisters was to ride the gray pony home. Mrs. 
Huddersfield cut them short with — ' Don't be troublesome, 
ray dears,' spoken in a very authoritative tone ; and they 
departed. 

Luncheon was announced; but the family talk still 
continued. I was by this time so uncomfortable, sitting 
by and hearing a conversation going on in which it was 
impossible for me to take auy part, that I also made an 
excuse to move, and said, I was afraid that Ina and 
Cecil might not know that luncheon was ready ; I would 
go and look for them. 

* Oh I thank you, but they know quite well ; they are 
only unpunctual,' said Mrs. Penryhn. 

To which Mrs. Huddersfield added — * Yes, that is what 
they always are ; but they must learn differently, if they 
are to get through life comfortably.' . 

So again I was rebuked ; and we went' into luncheon. 
And then I took courage, and thought that, as the world 
did not choose to amuse me^ I would amuse myself; and 
I watched, and listened, and said very little, and came to 
my own conclusions ; in which I decided that Mrs. Hud- 
dersfield is a strong-minded, energetic, clever woman, 
gifted by nature -^ith excellent qualities, which have 
been marred by her mother's home flattery ; that Geoflfrey 
is an uncouth genius ; and that Celia and Anastasia are 
unquestionably school-girlish a description which in- 
cludes all that is most unpleasing in a girl's outward 
nature, though it by no means involves any hopeless 
wickedness within. Giggling, whispering, glancing at each 
other across the table, uttering little jokes which no one 
but themselves understood I I sat by, in a st-ate of ner- 
vous irritation, indescribable ; and then I looked at Ina 
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and Cecil, and saw a few school-girl symptoms in them ; 
just the small things which showed what without care- 
ful training, they might be — ^more, though, in Ina than 
Cecil, — ^because I am nearly sure Cecil understood my 
feelings. I saw her watching me rather anxiously, and 
drawing back occasionally ; and she took particular care 
of Agnes, who, with her little quiet, demure face, looked 
on and listened, and, I suspect, shared very much my 
sensations, though she would not have known how to ac- 
count for them. 

The Huddersfield party did not stay late, as some of 
them had to walk home. We are to meet again on Christ- 
mas-day, when they are all to dine here. Mrs. Hudders- 
field took care to impress upon me that she had come 
over to-day on purpose to see me, and I was obliged to 
her for the announcement, as otherwise I should certainly 
not have suspected it — she took so little notice of me. 
But I really must not judge all these people by their dis- 
agreeable manners. The sterling kindness ought to coun- 
terbalance such things; and' when I think of Mrs. Pen- 
ryhn's receiving such a number of us into her home, and 
taking the trouble she does, I am ashamed of being so un- 
grateful. To-morrow Aunt Bessie comes back, and then, 
perhaps, things may be more comfortable, for every one 
says she is a remarkably amiable person. I used to de- 
test that WQrd * amiable' as a child, and think it always 
implied weakness ; but a little experience of domineering 
dispositions, and fidgety tempers, makes one look upon it 
as a priceless treasure. 

ChHstmds-day, — ^This is not a journal of what people 
call spiritual experiences ; I never could keep that. It 
always seems to me that my best feelings are like the 
lovely figure of a young girl 1 once heard of, as having 
been discovered in a cave in Greece. It had been buried 
for centuries, and whilst it lay hidden, and no eye but 
that of God could look upon it, it retained all its freshness 
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and grace ; bat no sooner was it exposed to the outward 
air^ and tbe carious gaze of man, than it crumbled to 
dust. To-day has not been without comfort, and help, 
and happiness, — ^very much the contrary ; bat I mast tell 
of all that in my prayers. There is only One who can 
understand ; only One, also, who knows how, on these 
anniversaries, thought travels back to the past, — the. 
happy days which one would not retrace, the pleasures 
which one would never desire to recall, the loved ones 
whom one would not dare to bring back to earth ; the all 
which memory keeps as the material with which hope is 
to be nourished. If this life has once been so glad, what 
may not life in" Heaven be ? 

Christmas-day must be Christmas-day always, under 
all circumstances, wherever one is. But I would fain not 
pass another at Arling, except that the children have 
been very happy, and, I think, Mrs. Penryhn has been 
pleased. Aunt Bessie returned last evening, about six 
o'clock, and certainly I have every reason to be grateful 
for that. She is a pleasant, brisk^ neat-looking, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed little woman, of about three-and-thirty ; 
the factotum of the home, at every one's beck and call, 
never put out, never hurried; the one so-called stupid 
member of a clever family, but the one without whom it 
would seem that no one could get on comfortably. She 
is shy with me. Ina tells me she is afraid o£ me, because 
she has been told that I am wonderfully clever. I groaned 
inwardly at the idea, and said nothing. One can no more 
make a public confession of one's ignorance, than one can 
of one's sins ; and so the world must just think what it 
likes. But I can't help laughing to myself sometimes, 
when I hear of the astounding reputation which I have 
unconsciously acquired ; and sometimes I am more inclined 
to cry. Aunt Bessie, however, made me laugh ; she ap- 
proached me with such evident deference and timidity, and 
I suspect, rather irritated Mrs. Penryhn in consequence. 
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However, before the evening was over, we made excel- 
lent friends, and to-day she has reaUy been invaluable to 
me. She would scarcely believe it herself, but I have ac- 
tually a sense of protection when she is near ; I feel so 
sure that every thing she says will tend to put things on 
an easy, comfortable footing, and there is need for this, as 
regards myself. Then, too, she is so good, and simply reli- 
gious. A kind of unformed religion I suspect hers is ; I 
doubt if she would go through a thorough examination, 
even in the catechism, and I am quite sure she would never 
compete with Mrs. Bradshaw in the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
but her sincerity ia read in every word and action ; more 
especially in church. She did me much more good 
than the sermon, which struck me as being too learn- 
ed for the congregation, and rather of a piece with the 
whole service ; reading, singing, responses, all were cold. 
I missed Mr. L'Estrange's quaint earnestness. The church 
is to be restored, — ^not before it needs it. We sat in the 
Arling pew, comfortably curtained, and screened from the 
prying eyes of the congregation. I wished I had not had 
Mrs. Penryhn's eyes directed to me the whole time, for in 
a square seat I could not help being opposite to her ; but 
Agnes was there also, and her littlie innocent, devotional 
face reproved me for all wandering, irritable thoughts. It 
so plainly said — * This is Christmas-day, and we are all to 
be happy and love each other.' 

Afle/ luncheon, as there was no afternoon service, I 
took the three elder girls for a walk. We went across the 
fields to the entrance of Lord Worthington's woods. It 
was frosty, clear, and very lovely, and there was a fresh 
holiday feeling in the air, a quietness almost like Sunday, 
specially soothing to me in connection with fhe morning 
service. A noisy Christmas-day — ^though very natural 
where there are young people — always rather jars upon me. 
I said to the two girls, that I hoped it was the last Christ- 
mas Communion I should have without them, and then we 
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went on to talk a little of the Confirmation ; and from tbat 
we reached their cousins, the Huddersfields, who are also 
to be confirmed. Ina, I saw, was very desirous to know 
what I thought of them ; but I would give no opinion, only 
1 said I could tell they were school-girls, by their way of 
mutteiing and whispering, and making signs, and glancing 
at each other across the dinner-table. Ina said directly, 
* Oh, then, you don't like them,' and I could only reply, ' I 
don't know enough of them to say that. I only know that 
they are school-girlish.' ' Yes, they are that,' said Ina as- 
sentingly. And Cecil added quickly : ' Mamma I muttered 
and glanced too.' 

I did not dwell upon the subject, but I was glad to have 
the opportunity of giving them an idea that I was not quite 
satisfied with the way they behaved yesterday. People 
think so little of these things generally, and fancy that girls 
will ' come all right,' as they say, through the influence of 
society. But the fact is, that though society may give 
them a kind of a French varnish, which satisfies a super- 
ficial observer, there is nothing but careful attention, when 
very young, which will render them thoroughly well-bred ; 
at least, till they have acquired that tme Christian feeling 
which involves good breeding in its highest sense. There 
are so many persons who just fall short of what one feels to 
be perfect refinement, and good taste, and yet who cannot 
be stigmatized as vulgar. They are only common and the 
commonn€88 betrays itself in some small matters, which 
no one, probably, took the 'trouble to correct when they 
were children. 

This i^ just what I suspect will be the case with the 
cliildren's cousins. Their sharp-speaking, shrewd, and so- 
called sensible mother has evidently not thought it worth 
while to correct tone, and gesture, and accent ; or probably 
she. has taken it for granted that all such things will be at- 
tended to at school. Ina tells me her cousins were much 
worse when they were ten years old, and that I can quite 
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imagine ; for at that age people allow children to acquire 
a bntsquerie of manner, which afterward they find intoler- 
able, and which, probably, is never entirely overcome. 

Oh dear I This is all very wise, on my part. I don't 
know why I should have written it except that Celia and 
Stasey, as Anastasia is called, fretted my nerves all the 
evening. We found them arrived when we returned from 
our walk, and then Ina and Cecil were obliged to devote 
themselves to them. I had a quiet hour with Agnes and 
the two little ones, in my own room before the late dinner 
and went down-stairs only just in time to be introduced to 
Mr. Huddersfield, who is emphatically Geoffrey's father. 
The likeness between the two is absurd — short, stoop- 
ing, near-sighted, very absent in manner, rather unkempt 
and uncanny in look ; both of them, as one cannot but 
think, live certainly not on earth, scarcely in heaven ; but 
in some middle region of cloud and mist, where people con- 
tent themselves with the things which have ceased to be, 
and the things which may never be, and think nothing of 
the things which are. Yet I like Mr. Huddersfield ; he is 
so simple, and so prettily obedient to his wife ; and more- 
over he gave me such very amusing information about old 
Christmas traditions and practices still lingering in the 
north : diverging from them to the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy, and not at all scandalized by my ignorance of the do- 
mestic history of Thor and Odin. 

We had games for the children after tea. Characters 
came out amusingly. Mrs. Huddersfield managed ; Mrs. 
Penryhn applauded; Aunt Bessie glided about, doing the 
disagreeables for every one. Mr. Huddersfield meditated 
in a comer ; Geoffrey did just what he ought not, and said 
just what he ought, and was the butt of the party, half 
quizzed, half admired ; Celia and Stasey were noisy, but 
Celia was very good-natured ; Ina was gracious and sweet, 
as the young lady of the house should be ; Cecil unselfish 
and merry, and I think wishing to please me by being 
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quiet ; Agnes, a little too sby and timid to satisfy any one 
but a mother. My inclination was, to sit ap in a corner, 
and look on, and say nothing ; but of course that would 
not have been allowable, so I went about, doing what lit- 
tle I could, in a humble way, to second Mrs. Huddersfield's 
exertions ; and I hope I managed to win her heart a little, 
for she thanked me, in taking leave, for helping to make 
the young things happy ; which was rather condescending, 
considering our relative positions, but I took it as it was 
meant, and was properly gratified. 

As she was going away, I heard her say to Mrs. Pen- 
ryhn, * Did your letter go this afteraoon ? ' * Yes,' was the 
reply ; * and I named the 2d.' * And what have you 
done about Marietta ? '. The answer to that query was in- 
aulible. But the question has set me thinking. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

December 26,— ^ome one said to me once — dpropos to 
a gentleman who never took the trouble to answ'er his 
letters — ^that he (the gentleman) acted npon the principle 
that, if you only wait long enough, letters will answer 
themselves. Whatever may be the case with letters, the 
trust is certainly often justified with regard to matters of 
curiosity. I had a letter from Mrs. Bradshaw this morn- 
ing, which tells me all I wanted to know, and rather more, 
in reference to the short conversation between Mrs. Hud- 
dersfield and her mother. 

' Beech wood, December 24. * 

*My dear Mrs. Anstruther: (I don't call you dear 
friend yet, because I doubt if you have yet reached the 
friendship station. When you have, send me word, and I 
will reciprocate.) 

* This comes, giving you notice — as the people in my 
village used to say when I was young — ^that I am sorely 
put out, and in a very un-Christian frame of mind. Why 
will people meddle with what does not concern them ? — 
which means. Why does Mrs. Penryhn ask Julia Randolph 
to Arling ? Give my best wishes to her (wishes for discre-. 
tion and common-sense), and teU her that she has spoilt 
the very best plan for saving a poor weak fool from de- 
struction which could possibly have been concocted ; and 
that Marietta, and the rector, and myself shall owe her a 
grudge for it to our dying day. You have been gone, how 
long? Not a month; and in that time we three had 
worked marvels. I don't quite know what part the rector 
has taken, but he has been always at Woodleigh helping 
Marietta, so we reckon him a member of the Triumvirate. 
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The German baron and his wife are gone — ^fled on the 
wings of love, or despair, or shame, or, at any rate, on 
some wings or other, to Vaterland: to whose kind protec- 
tion I heartily commend them. No doubt, they will turn 
up at Homburg or Baden. My dear, they were regular 
scamps, though he is a half-brother of Lady Chase. It 
was she who introduced them at Woodleigh. Strictly 
speaking, they are friends of the police — ^that is to say, the 
police would have no occupation without them, or those 
like them. Suddenly one morning they decamped. Ponds 
were searched, telegrams dispatched, horses sent scouring 
over the country. (I give you the village reports — ^truth 
magnified by a mental Lord Rosse's telescope.) Certainly 
there was some story against the baron, .which brought 
down a London detective, who frightened Mrs. Randolph 
into hysterics, and Marietta into cold dignity, which, but 
for the emergencies of the moment, might have ended in 
hot fever. They sent for me. Mrs. Randolph would see 
no one else. I found that, as usual, she had been the veri- 
est idiot under the sun — trusting these people, treating 
them en grande princessey and, worse than all, gambling. 
Happily, she has not paid all her gambling debts, and I 
don't intend she shall, for she has unquestionably been 
cheated ; but her affairs are in an inextricable mess. She 
was in abject misery and humiliation — ^for the first time, I 
do believe, realizing, in a faint degree, the consequences of 
her own wilfulness. Of course one of the London police 
having been sent down to look after her intimate friends 
has made her more than ever the talk of the neighborhood ; 
and even her maid has ventured to hint some very dis- 
agreeable truths. I said plainly, there was but one thing 
left for her, — reconciliation with her husband, including 
an acknowledgment of having behaved badly, and prom- 
ises of amendment • in the future. She was proud as 
Lucifer. Marietta and I were obliged to go down on our 
mental knees, to entreat her to send for him and tell him 
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all. " She would think — she would see — the tradespeople 
would wait — she would- consult," — she was going to say, 
— Lady- Chase; but then Marietta stood up, and said 
grandly and authoritatively, "Aunt Julia, the day that 
you consult Lady Chase, I leave your house." And the 
poor weak thing burst into tears, and gave in, for Marietta 
is the one creature on earth whom she thoroughly trusts 
and loves. And so we thought it was all right, and were 
be-praising each other as the cleverest friends under the 
sun ; and Mr. Randolph had actually been written to by 
his wife (a formal letter I am afraid it was, but still lead- 
ing the way to something better), when, before an answer 
could be received, comes an invitation to Arling, and the 
whole face of affairs is changed. This poor woman, who 
is the most cowardly of all moral cowards, and has been 
dreading an interview with her husband as she. would 
death, suddenly declares that it will be much better for 
her to be away, and leave Marietta to explain every thing. 
A meeting with herself will only bring recriminations and 
fresh quan*els. He cannot possibly object to her being at 
Arling; it is the best place she can go to. She will 
promise to do all he wishes, and agree to any thing he 
may propose about Victor, who has been a great bone of 
contention between them. In fact, she will be supremely 
obedient, only she can't meet him ; and, therefore, nothing 
could be more opportune, more providential, than the in- 
vitation to Arling. (A little blasphemous that last asser- 
tion, connecting self-will with Providence! But I can't 
blame her, for I have often done the same thing myself.) 
The upshot of it all is, that, on January 2d, Julia Ran- 
dolph is to favor you with her presence at Arling ; and on 
the 3d Mr. Randolph is to appear at "Woodleigh, to find 
his wife flown, Marietta domiciled with me (the Arling 
invitation has not been extended to her), and a host of 
claimants for unpaid bills for housekeeping expenses, thrust- 
ing themselves upon him, and clamorous for attention. 

10* 
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^It really is madness. The rector, Marietta, and I, 
have reasoned and argued, scolded, and entreated, bnt all 
to no purpose. People say nothing is more cruel than 
fear; I say nothing is more insane. Mr. Randolph is 
the last man to be trifled with. His curses (of course I 
use the word metaphorically) are hot loud, but deep. 
What he will do I can't pretend to say, but it will be a 
worse matter even than if his wife had received Lady 
Chase at Woodleigh. You will ask, perhaps, Why don't 
we write and give him notice — tell him to delay till the 
Arling visit is over? My dear, there is one rule of 
wisdom, which admits of no exception: never interfere 
between husband and wife. We have gone as far as we 
dared, in bringing matters, as we hoped, to the point of 
confession and humility ; we can go no further. If Julia 
Randolph won't meet her husband, she won't, and she 
must take the consequence. I know better than she does 
I suspect, what the Arling visit portends. She is a woman 
who will no more face her own intentions than she will 
those of other people. But Woodleigh will never be her 
home again. Marietta is behaving as only Marietta could. 
That passionate Italian feeling, when controlled by Eng- 
lish principle and good sense, makes a wonderful character. 
She has seen the Westford tradespeople herself, told them 
precisely how matters stand, answered for Mr. Randolph's 
coming to Woodleigh to settle affairs, giving them fair 
notice that her aunt may be away; in fact, taken the 
whole of the affair into her own hands, as if she were 
the person responsible for every thing. The rector and I 
wished to help her; but she said "No. She knew her 
uncle too well. He would be indignant if other persons' 
names were in any way mixed up with his private con- 
cerns, and she would take all the responsibility upon her- 
self." So, there she is, working like a slave for this 
unfortunate woman, who is too foolish to raise a finger 
to help herself, and is persisting in the very course 
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which will destroy all that Marietta is laboring for. 
There is no one really able to. comfort or support Marietta 

except . I can't talk good to you; it would be like 

preaching to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but it is a 
•particular satisfaction to me just now to think that we are 
all travelling to another world, where there will be no Lady 
Chases or German barons ; or where — ^if we are to meet 
them — ^they will certainly be changed. 

* Of course, through all this I hate and despise Julia 
Randolph, and shall have nothing more to say to her I 
Alas I must I speak truth ? I can't hate. I am not up in 
the clouds enough myself to despise, and the weaker she is 
the more I pity her. As for casting her ofl^ the separation, 
whenever it comes, will be her work, not mine. 

* I have said nothing about the disgust you will feel. 
Write it out to me, and I wiU give you full sympathy. If 
it were my case, I should pack up my clothes, and be off 
by the next train. But I have no space to express and 
explain, so I must give you a love lozenge — -a concentrated 
essence. My love to your girls, and kisses to the little 
dots. 

' Yours in all sincerity, and more affection than you will 

be induced to believe, 

*Chaelottb Bbadshaw. 

* P. S. — ^A miUtum in parvo of Demham news,' or you 
will drop the correspondence ! 

*We sang beautiftilly on Christmas-day. Sir John 
looked out from behind the red curtain, and I am sure he 
longed to say " Bravo ! " Don't go away, and declare he 
did 1 Mr. Anson has returned. If I were not far above 
spreading scandal, I should say that he and the rector 
would infallibly have a duel soon — all for love of the 
fair Marietta. Poor dear rector! I am convinced he 
spends half an hour every morning in pulling out his gray 
hairsl Lydia Harcourt wears a dark gray merino, mourn- 
ing* for hqr buried hopes. Lady Anson looks unkindly at 
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me, but I mean to tell her it is all your doing. Actually, 
I forgot I — I am converted from my wilful and wicked 
ways, and have taken to " references." The rector's face 
of alarmed gratification, when I humbly begged permission 
to have your class in the Sunday-school, would have made 

a picture for ! Fill in the blank ; you know more 

about artists than I do.' 

Food for thought, indeed, there is in this communica- 
tion, and food for anger too. Mrs. Penryhn has treated 
me very badly. When I was talking to her the other day 
she ought to have told me that Mrs. Randolph was coming, 
even if she had not mentioned it before. And I have a sus- 
picion — a very unpleasant one — that Ina has known of the 
invitation from the beginning, and has been told not to tell 
me. If it should be so— but I won't forestall worries — the 
question is, what am I to do — or rather, can I do any thing ? 
If Mrs. Penryhn does not choose to give me the ordinaiy 
confidence which I have a right to expect as the children's 
mother, and her guest, can I resent it ? Am I bound to do 
so? 

I have a strong persuasion that if people don't keep 
their own place, and stand up for what is their due, they 
bring themselves into difficulty ; and I can plainly see the 
ill effect of this setting-me-aside process upon Ina's mind, 
how it tends to exalt her position in the family, and to 
make her look upon me as a person apart from it. And 
I might very fairly remonstrate with Mrs. Penryhn — at 
least, show her that I was displeased. But I question much, 
whether I should do any good. If a neglect or rudeness — 
be it small or great — cannot be resented effectually, I sup- 
pose it is better to let it pass unnoticed. And, after all, the 
important point is, not how Mrs. Penryhn acts or feels 
toward me, but what effect her conduct and Mrs. Randolph's 
coming will have upon Ina. 

With regard to this, I cannot say how powerless I 
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feeL The little influence whicli I thought I had gained 
at home is entirely neutralized here. There are many 
things which Mrs. Penryhn, as the mistress of the house, 
must decide ; and as, for years, the children were accustomed 
to make her their ultimate referee in all things, it is endent 
that, whilst with her, she must be first. I think I will own 
that necessity, and submit to it. It is in vain to fight 
against the inevitable. Mrs. Randolph shall come or go, 
without any remark from me. So also I will not inquire 
whether Ina knew of the visit and kept it from me. Igno- 
rance is as often wisdom as it is bliss. I am not required 
to stand upon my right if I am not supposed to be aware 
that any right has been infringed; and if Ina were to teU 
me— as no doubt she would — ^that her grandmamma had for- 
bidden her to mention that Mrs. Randolph was expected, I 
could say nothing— I could only look displeased, and so give 
the idea that I was jealous. No ! — endurance must be my 
motto for the present. I shall try, though indirectly, to keep 
my hold upon the children. I have already settled that they 
are to read with me every day, as a preparation for their 
Confirmation. That will give me at least an hour with them 
alone, and the opportunity of free conversation. As to Mrs. 
Randolph, I won't think about hef. It is no use. I can make 
no resolutions as to what I will or will not do. I must simply 
take each day as it comes, and trust that I shall be guided 
aright ; but I have a fretted, uneasy feeling at my heart, 
which will make me very indiff*erent company in this 
Christmas party, unless I strive against it. Aftfer all, per- 
haps, in thus fighting against circumstances, I am fighting 
against God's will ; — ^fancying that I could keep the chil- 
dren more free from harm than He can. And what is 
harm ? Is any event evil apart from jts results ? And how 
can we judge of these results, until we see the end ? The 
sum total of the various influences of ilfe will be reckoned 
in another state of existence; and perhaps many things 
which now we are tempted to put to the account of evil, 
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will then be found to have swelled the balance of 
good! 

I am glad, and yet sorry, that Mrs. Bradshaw is alive 
to Mr. Anson's penchant for Marietta ; glad, because she 
will be watchful over it ; sorry, because it makes the idea 
more of .a reality, and I foresee trouble from it. As to the rec- 
tor, I dislike very much bringing in his name. If that kind 
of joke is oncQ set on foot, it will reach his ears, and pre. 
vent him from helping Marietta as he does now. No doubt 
he likes to have her all to himself, it is an elderly bacheloc's 
privilege; and no doubt he sees, just as I do, how unwel- 
come young Anson's fancy will be to the family, and so does 
not desire to have Marietta exposed to the risk of. rejection 
by them ; but as for any thing else, it is absurd ; there is 
such a diflference of age, and-^I don't exactly know what — 
but there are some things which one feels to be not so much 
improbable as impossible. Mrs. Bradshaw is very good 
about my Sunday-class, but I shall be rather afraid to suc- 
ceed her ; she will manage to make the lesson so much more 
amusing than I can, that my teaching will be quite dull in 
comparison. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

December 29. — Sucli a curious conversation I had this 
morning, with Miss Penryhn — ^Bessie, as she begs me to 
call her. . In her simple way, she gave me a clear, and, 
upon the whole, a very shrewd insight into the family's pol- 
itics. She respects her mother, because she is her mother, 
and I am sure she is not in the least aware that there 
would be no respect if Mrs. Penryhn were not her mother, 
but the truth shows itself involuntarily. We were talking 
of the party which is to be given on the 3d. Bessie was 
ftill of anxiety, lest it should not go off well. She said it 
was doubtful whether her sister Maria (Mrs. Huddersfield) 
would be able to help her in the arrangements ; and, if so, 
what should she do ? 

I offered my services, if I could be of any use, and Bes- 
sie thanked me cordially, but hesitatingly, and said : * if 
it were necessary, — ^I was so kind,— but it might not be 
necessary ; she would do the best she could.' 

I did not like to press the point, thinking I might be 
interfering, and I suppose something in the expression of 
my face made Bessie think I was annoyed,, though I really 
scarcely felt so, for she said directly : * If Maria can be 
brought round, we shall do very well ; she always does 
every thing better than any one else.' 

* I can fancy,' I said, * that Mrs. Huddersfield would 
manage a party well : she would be so energetic' 

> Yes, she is very energetic,' said Bessie, * but ' — and a 
very pretty arch smile brightened up her good-tempered 
face — * she makes me feel a little out of breath ; I am so 
slow, I can never catch up with her.' 
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* Then you will have to begin your work so many da.ys 
earlier, if you are not to have her help,' I said. 

* It is not so much the preparation, I can do that. I 
have settled about the supper, and I have nearly arranged 
with my mother about the musicians, — but it is the even- 
ing itself. When Maria chooses, she can make an evening 
go so pleasantly.' 

' Oh ! ' I said, ' you may be sure she will do all that is 
required, when the evening comes. I dare say now she 
has a good deal to think of at home, and can't throw her 
mind into any thing beyond the present.' 

* Well, yes, that may be, but Maria likes to have every 
thing lier own way.' 

' Persons who manage well usually do,' I said. 

' Very true ; yes, very true ; — ^but then, you see, my 
mother likes to have every thing her own way too. They 
generally quite agree : I don't mean at all to say that they 
don't now ; only, if Maria should not quite like things 
when the evening comes, we shall be very dull.' 

* I see, you like to forestall evil, Bessie,' was my reply, 
and I put my hand rather caressingly upon her shoulder. 

She looked up at me suddenly, and I saw that the usu- 
ally bright blue eyes had actually a weary, anxious cloud 
over them. 

* Perhaps I do,' she said ; * but I think I am tired this 
morning. I have been talking so much, and writing, — 
that makes me look at the dark side.' 

' And if the party should be dull,' I continued, * it will 
not be a matter of very great consequence.' 

' Oh, it is not that alone ; if my mother could be 
pleased, — and if Maria did not try, — I suppose, though, it 
is natural for all persons to wish to put their own children 
first.' 

* Is it a question between Mrs. Huddersfield's children 
and mine, which makes the diJficulty ? ' I asked. 

'Yours? you mean Ina and Cecil?' — and Bessie 
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paused and blushed painfully, feeling, I am sure, directly 
the words escaped her, that they must have jarred upon 
me. 

* Yes, Ina and Cecil,' I said, without noticing her con- 
fusion. * Ina especially, for Cecil is such a child, and so 
willing to keep in the background, that I don't think she 
could be made to compete with any one.' 

* They would not compete, either of them, I know,' 
replied Bessie. *I proposed speaking to Ina, but my 

•mother would not l^ear of it. I am quite sure, though, 
Ina would not mind Celia's opening the ball, as they 
call it.' 

I burst into a fit of laughter. I really could not help 
it. ' You don't mean to say, my dear Bessie,' I exclaimed, 
* that such a point as that makes any disagreement between 
your mother and Mrs. Huddersfield ? Why, it is to be a 
mere children's party. They will all dance together.' 

' So I said,' continued Bessie ; * but, you see, it must be 
settled, because young LordHopeton — Lord Worthington's 
son, is coming, and, of course, he must dance first with 
the young lady of the house ; and the difficulty is, to 
decide whether that ought to be Ina or Celia. My 
mother says Ina used to live here, and ought to be looked 
upon as belonging to ns ; and Maria says that Ina has been 
taken away, and has gone into another family : please don't 
mind my saying so ; and that Celia, who is living so near, 
and stands just in the same relationship, has the better 
claim.' 

' Might not the question be decided by age ? ' I sug- 
gested. 

' I proposed that. I proposed every thing,' said Bessie 
with a sigh, 'but nothing would do. I reminded my 
mother that my poor dear sister Cecilia was younger than 
Maria, and so her children should be considered second ; 
and I said that I was certain you would not care ; but 
that only made matters worse.' 
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This confession did not surprise me. Bessie is an ex- 
cellent creature, but far too simple-minded to manage her 
fellow-mortals by her knowledge of their weaknesses. 

. * K it were not Lord Hopeton it would signify less,' 
continued Bessie; 'but I know my mother does wish 
very much that Ina should dance first with him.' 

'But Lord Hopeton ia a mere boy,' I exclaimed, 
hastily. 

' Yes, quite a boy, only seventeen ; but, as my mother 
says, he will some day be a man ; an^ you see, the estates* 
join, and old Lord Worthington is a very kind-hearted 
man, Li fact, my mother has set har heart upon Lord 
Hopeton's dancing first with Lia.' 

I bit my lips and said nothing. If I had spoken I am 
convinced that I should have uttered something very un- 
civil. 

Bessie went on — ' It seems to me so much better to let 
children be children, and to leave things more to chance. 
I don't mean really to chance, but to just what may hap- 
pen. But my mother has always liked to arrange things 
beforehand.' 

'Let Mrs. Penryhn settle this matter as she will,' I 
said, ' she will still have the satisfaction of knowing that 
one of her grandchildren was Lord Hopeton's partner.' 

' You think it all nonsense ; I know that by your tone,' 
said Bessie. ' My mother would think the same if it were 
any one else ; but she is so proud of Ina.' 

'I wish she would be too proud to trouble herself 
about her, at least in this way,' I said. ' Bessie, dear, 
you must forgive me, — ^I have rather a strong prejudice 
against this kind of thing. I was brought up with it. 
When I was first — what is called — introduced into society, 
my mother would not have lifted her finger to win for me 
the attention of a prince. She would have thought both 
herself and me lowered by it. I don't pretend to say that 
thei*e was any special goodness in the feeling. My mother 
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was human, and I dare say she cared for rank and wealth, 
though I never found out that she did ; but certainly she 
never troubled me about them.' 

I was afraid I had spoken too eagerly, for Bessie looked 
pained, and rather perplexed. 

I tried to continue the subject in a lighter tone, and 
observed, that I supposed poor Lord Hopeton would be 
allowed to have a voice in the matter himself. 

' I said that,' replied Bessie, * but my mother and Maria 
both declared that it must be settled for him ; he must 
be told what to do. And I suppose they are right.' 

* Well ! ' I exclaimed, * no doubt it will all turn out 
better than we anticipate, and as long as Ina and Oelia 
don't trouble themselves about the matter, it will be of 
little consequence. And Bessie,' I added, * I can under- 
stand somewhat of Mrs. Huddersfield's feeling, because 
I know I am always inclined to be a little jealous for 
Ina.' 

* Can you understand? I am so glad. I don't like to 
think it wrong. And, you know, Maria's children ai'e 
always put in the background when Ina is here. Ina is 
one of my mother's pets.' 

' Mrs. Penryhn is remarkably devoted to her,' I said. 
' I dare say it may partly arise from the remembrance of 
her mother.' 

' Yes ; every one says Cecilia was idolized. I don't 
remember about it myself, because, you see, I am the 
youngest. But I was always told that Henry and she were 
the favorites.' 

* And there has been such sorrow connected with them,' 
I said. 

* Terrible sorrow ! ' murmured Bessie, and she paused, 
and then went ob. * First, Sophy Stuart's death (she, 
you know, was Mrs. Randolph's sister, and Henry was 
engaged to her), and then Henry's brain fever, and so 
much, much trouble. And at last, his going to Aus- 
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tralia, — ^an exile for life, for lie will never come back. 
He says he could not bear it.' 

* It must be an immense comfort to you,' I said, ' that 
he is married, and has a home in his strange land.' 

* Yes, and he is wonderfully improved,— quite a dif- 
ferent person, — but yet — ^ Bessie hesitated, and then, 
as with an intent to relieve herself of a burdensome 
thought, continued quickly, * It was not really a happy 
marriage, as far as my mother is concerned. She could 
never bear the Nevilles.' 

' Was Mrs. Henry Penryhn a Miss Neville ? ' I inquired 
eagerly, 

*Yes, related to the Nevilles of Chilhurst — a York- 
shire family. One of them emigrated to Australia some 
years ago. That was how Henry met his wife. My 
mother had known the Nevilles as a child ; she lived near 
them, and there was a quarrel between the two families. 
I never could quite make out what it arose from, but it 
was very bitter to her when poor dear Henry married a 
Neville.' 

' But it is so long ago, and absence and distance must 
have softened the feeling;* and surely Mrs. Penryhn is 
grateful to the lady who has madesuch a good wife to 
her son.' 

Bessie shook her head. * Ah I Mary (I may call you so, 
mayn't I?), I don't understand these feelings; but my 
mother never can change. And there is a fresh cause of 
offence now, because poor Henry's eldest boy John, who 
was to have been sent to my mother when he came to 
England for education, has been placed with the Nevilles 
instead, and my mother never has seen him ; and what is 
more, she won't inquire about him, or even bear to hear his 
name mentioned.' . • 

' Most sad ! most wonderful ! ' escaped my lips ; but I 
regretted it directly, for I saw that Bessie's conscience 
smote her for revealing her mother's failings. 
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* I suppose,' she said, ' people can't help the dispositions 
they are bom with ; at least, if they can help them, some- 
how they don't.' 

' I must tell Charley to be careful,' I said, ' for his great 
friend at school is one of the Nevilles. Mr. Pierce speaks 
very highly of him.' 

* Oh, yes, all the yourfg people are excellent, very well 
educated, very clever. There are two families of cousins, 
who have been brought up by a bachelor uncle. John 
Penryhn could not have been in better hands, but it has 
made a great breach in the family; and poor Henry is 
terribly cut up about it.' 

* As well he may be,' I said. 'But I suppose he knew 
Mrs. Penryhn's feeling when he married.' 

' No doubt ; but then, he thought time would soflen it. 
But it is so difficult, so impossible, indeed, to make things 
better ; because there is nothing to take hold of, only dis- 
like. My mother dislikes the Nevilles, and says she will 
have nothing to do with them.' 

'And you don't at all know what John Penryhn is 
doing now?' I asked, with an uncomfortable interest in 
the question. 

' I know nothing. Poor dear boy I I often long to see 
him, or at least to write to him ; but it would not do. 
My mother would be very much annoyed. She had cause 
to be angry about his not coming to us. It was all but 
settled, and then the Nevilles interfered, and Susannah 
(that is my sister-in-law, Henry's wife) was vei-y anxious 
he should go to her family, and so at last he went.' 

' Really,' I said, * it appears to me to be one of those 
cases in which parents must judge best for themselves : 
and there is no gentleman here to take upon himself the 
responsibility of a boy's management.' 

'That was just what Henry and Susannah said, — at 
least, Susannah did, for I don't think Henry cares much 
about it. But then, you see, there was Mr. Huddersfield, 
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he could have been a kind of gnardian, only lie never 
seems to understand any thing but his books. And Geoffi^y 
is very strange ; I should not quite like to have two nephews 
brought up like him. Anyhow,' and Bessie colored 
like a girl of fifteen, ' I don't know that I ought to have 
Said all this, and, I hope you understand, my mother has 
likings as well as dislikings, and Ina and Cecil are very 
great favorites — ^Ina especially. I am sure you won't 
take notice of what I have said.' 

' You may make your mind quite easy, Bessie, dear,' 
was my answer ; * I always bury family matters in a deep 
chest, and keep them under lock and key. The only thing 
I want to guard against is Charley's talking about his 
friend Frank before Mrs. Penryhn ; it might annoy her.' 

' She would not say any thing if it did. She never 
does say when she is annoyed.' 

' So much the worse,' I thought to myself, but I only 
said — * You and I must be on the watch to turn the con- 
versation, if necessary. Charley is perhaps not likely 
to come much in Mrs. Penryhn's way, — ^thanks to his 
iUness.' 

'Poor little fellow I no, but we should like to make him 
happy. We all wish to do that, and my mother and we 
are very glad to have you, and him, and all here.' 

Poor dear Bessie I she did so earnestly wish to say 
something very cordial, and I am sure she felt it ; but 
this history of likingis and dislikings is alarming, for I am 
tolerably certain that I am one of Mrs. Penryhn's dislikes. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

December 30. — Ina and Cecil came to me this morning 
for their Confirmation reading, and I think they liked it. I 
am sure I did, and that, perhaps, is the best guaranty that 
the reading was successful ; pne can always feel oneself 
when instruction of any kind is dull. I call it reading, but 
it really was much more conversation. They are very 
pleasant girls to have any thing to do with — so intelligent 
and affectionate; and earnest, too, I think. Cecil, I am 
quite sure of. Ina, I cannot help fearing, has a taint of 
the world in her character. It shows itself not in any par- 
ticular word or action, but in the whole tone. When 
I think of Lord Hopeton, and the party, on the 3d, I am 
not surprised at it. Children imbibe worldUness as they 
do the air they breathe. 

We began with my dear old bishop, and his quaint, 
exposition of the necessity of a catechism, as an assurance 
that members of the same church hold the same opinions, 
without which, as he declares, * a church must seem like 
t(5 that state of the Cyclops, in Euripides, of which Silenus 
thus testifieth Ulysses: "No man, in any thing, heard 
what the other said." Or, if you had rather — like those 
builders at Babel, where men understood not one another, 
which hindered the work, because that one was not able to 
know what his fellow called for.' 

We wandered from this into many questions, and some 
difficulties as to what constituted agreement in opinion, and 
how far disagreement within a church may be allowed. 
People would say, probably, that such things had nothing 
to do with preparation for Confirmation, which is a matter 
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more of tlie heart than the intellect; "but I hope, by 
God's help, to win these children's hearts through their in- 
tellects. 

They enjoyed, I could perceive, being made to see the 
real bearings of questions which they have heard casually 
mentioned as matters of public interest. As Ina said to 
me, it was like having a blank window in her mind opened ; 
and, from these general matters, the transition to more 
personal ones was easy and natural. The Church, in gen- 
eral, led to the Church of England in particular^ and. the 
duties incumbent upon all who are members of it : and so 
at last, I reached their own special duties, and, with these, 
their temptations and faults. Ina confessed hers almost too 
willingly. ' She was vain,' she said, ' that she knew quite 
well, and self-indulgent ; and, she was afraid, selfish, also, 
and very fond of having her own way.' Cecil seemed to 
think that she had all these faults, and a great many more 
besides, especially carelessness, and hasty temper; but I 
don't think she had mapped out her own character as 
clearly as Ina had hers. I felt, as Ina talked to me, that 
introspection was an unconscious interest to her, and I 
wished I could find the opportunity of telling her so : for 
faults are very like diseases ; one may watch them till the 
contemplation becomes so engrossing that one should be 
sorry to part with them. Introspectipn would be a dan- 
ger to Agnes also, though she has not Ina's vanity ; it 
would lead to morbidness and scrupulosity. I thought of 
her as I was talking to these two girls, and felt how differ- 
ently I should set to work with her if I were preparing her 
for Confirmation ; how I should rather lead her away from 
any thought of herself— whether of faults or virtues — and 
bring her to rest only on her Saviour's love, and the delight 
of working for Him, and pleasing Him. She is so naturally 
devotional, that she would at once respond to this sort of 
teaching; and so conscientious, that there would be no 
fear of self-deception. With Ina, on the contrary, there 
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always must be the greatest fear of it, for she is not really . 
conscientious. She delights in having her feelings worked 
upon, and, with very little effort, I could rouse her to a fit 
of repentance, and even good resolutions, which would have 
their source in the same kind of excitement she would feel 
at the opera ; but as for any real work or improvement, in 
consequence, I should expect none, or, at least, none which 
would be lasting. As to Cecil, hers is really a very un- 
formed mind — exquisitely simple and true, singularly free 
from morbidness or exaggeration; not seeing very far 
into duties, or their meaning and importance, only taking 
them as they come, doing the best, and very sorry that 
that best is no better. But so winning to me ! Perhaps 
because it is a mind so unlike my own, that it gives me 
rest. To look at her, and watch her, refreshes me like a 
fresh mountain breeze on a spring morning. And she 
grows daily in thoughtfulness. Those clear gray eyes — 
which were at one time merely bright childish eyes, and 
very often physically weak and suffering, — are deepening 
in expression, and, I could almost say, in color, as the 
mind looks forth from them. She is very greatly bent upon 
improvement just now, especially in carefulness and thought 
for otliers. I can see it in so many little ways, and I have 
never obser\^ed the shadow of a jealous feeling toward Ina, 
though Mrs. Penryhn's partiality is so strongly marked. I 
think Cecil feels quite sure of me, and sometimes I begin 
to hope that this certainty may be sufficient for her for 
many years to come. 

I am happy about her, and happier than I was about 
Ina. At the present moment she is unquestionably in ear- 
nest. She proved it by what followed our Confirmation 
reading. When at the close Cecil kissed me, and ran away, 
Ina asked if she might stay, she had something particular 
to say ; so she sat down again, and when she placed her 
hand in mine I felt it tremble as she said : ' Mamma, I 
wanted to tell you ; I asked grandmamma if I might. Do 

11 
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.you know ' — and she hesitated — ^ Mrs. Randolph is coming 
here to-morrow ? ' 

' I know it, dear child,' was my answer. ' Mrs. Brad- 
shaw wrote me word of it' 

* Oh ! I am so glad. Then you are not displeased ? ' 

. * I don't see what I am to be displeased about,' I replied. 
^ This is your grandmamma's house, and she has a right to 
ask to it whom she chooses.' 

* But you are displeased a little. You don't like it?' 

* Well,' I said, * I will own that I wish it had been other- 
wise.' 

' That is, you don't like Mrs. Randolph's coming. But 
do you mind my knowing about it ? ' 

It was a very awkward question. I felt there was 
nothing to be done but to be quite honest, so I answered 
at once, — *I don't like your having little secrets apart 
from me ; but as your grandmamma has been so long ac- 
customed to tell you things, it is very natural that she should 
continue to do so.' 

' But you think it wrong in me to listen to them ? ' said 
Ina. 

'No, darling, certainly not wrong. You can't help 
yourself. But I should like you always to wish to tell me, 
and perhaps by and by you will.' 

* I did wish it now,' said Ina ; * that is — at first I said 
to grandmamma, " mightn't I mention it to you ? " And 
then she. was vexed, and told me that if I could not keep 
things to myself I should do a great deal of mischief ; and 
80 it was impossible to say any thing more.' 

* Of course not,' I replied ; ' and I dare say, Ina,' I 
added, with a smile, *you were not very sorry for it. 
You would like to see Mrs. Randolph here, and you 
would not wish me to interfere to prevent it.' 

'Mamma, how you do guess, and know all things,' and 
Ina looked up at me with an expression which was almost 
alarm. 
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' I only judge from what I observe, and from what I 
know of human nature,' I said.. * There is no harm in the 
wish to see more of Mrs. Randolph; but there will be 
harm if you indulge it so as to become intimate with her 
against my warning.' 

' But grandmamma is so fond of her I ' exclaimed Ina. 

' I can't pretend to know what reasons your grand- 
mamma has for. her fondness,' I said; *but I am quite cer- 
tain what reasons I have for not being fond, or at least not 
wishing that you should be so.' * 

' Only I can't go against grandmamma,' said Ina, per- 
sistingly. 

' You don't wish to do so,' I replied. * You must, my 
love, be true to yourself, if you ever wish to judge truly. 
It is as you say, difficult to go against your grandmamma, 
and the difficulty is magnified by the fact that your own 
inclinations agree with hers. That is the plain state of the 
case ; is it not ? ' 

*I suppose so,' said Ina. *But, mamma, I don't want 
you to be vexed. I shall be extremely" sorry if you are.' 

* You only want yourself to be pleased,' I said ; * that 
again is human nature. But the real question, Ina, is not 
about difficulties and inclination, but duty. Are you to 
be guided by your grandmamma or by me ? ' 

Ina colored to her very temples. * I am very sorry to 
have displeased you, mamma,' she began ; and her proud 
tone made me reproach myself, for, in my stupid eagerness 
to express myself plainly, I saw that I had gone too far, 
and given her reason to think that I was jealous. I 
changed my manner directly. 

' Dear child,' I said, * it is not in the least that you have 
displeased me; you have done nothing wrong. If your 
grandmamma told you not to mention Mrs. Randolph's visit, 
it was impossible you should do so. But, if you ask me 
what you are to do for the future, then I say t^iat, whilst 
showing all deference to your grandmamma, you are bound 
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to remember that I wish yoa not to become intimate with 
Mrs. Randolph ; by which I mean merely, that you are 
not to put yourself out of your way to be so. As your 
grandmamma's guest, of course you must show her all due 
courtesy.' 

* It will be very difficult,' sighed Ina. 

* Yes, very difficult ; but where there is an honest in- 
tention, the right path is always made easy. And one 
thing, Ina, I must say very strongly, that, under no cir- 
cumstances, must you at all mix yourself up with Mrs. 
Randolph's affairs, by writing or sending notes, or mes- 
sages. Even if it were to come to a question of displeas- 
ing your grandmamma, you must ask not to be required 
to do any thing which you are forbidden to mention to 
me,' 

Ina looked grievously worried, and I could entirely 
sympathize with her, but what was to be done ? I assured 
her that it troubled me greatly to be obliged to say all 
this ; that I only wished her to be quite free ; that I en- 
tirely understood how next to impossible it must seem to 
her, in any way to go against what her grandmanuna 
wished ; that, in fact, I would do every thing in my power 
to make things smooth for her, and would not be sus- 
picious, or quick at taking offence. I would, in short, 
trust her entirely, in the full confidence that she would do 
her best to act wisely under all circumstances. And then 
I added a few grave words about the Confirmation, and 
how important it was, at such a time, to have her mind 
quite clear as to her duty, so that she might ask God's 
blessing upon her actions, and trust to Him for guidance. 
Self-deceit, a double mind, sophistry of any kind, just now, 
as I showed her, would be evil multiplied tenfold, because 
God's blessing in His ordinances is given according to the 
sincerity of heart with which we approach them. 

Ina was really touched then; not merely excited or 
sentimentalized (if I may coin a new word). She burst 
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into tears, and poured forth an acknowledgment of all the 
folly and wilfulness which have been mixed np with her 
relations with Mrs. Randolph, — a confession which was 
very distressing to me, chiefly because it had not been 
made when I spoke to her before ; but which also, to a 
certain extent, relieved my mind, because it gave me hope 
that, for the future, she would be more careful, and would 
certainly treat me with confidence. The facts were small 
in themselves, but of consequence, because they were done 
with the consciousness that I should not thoroughly ap- 
prove. Ina has been used several times as the vehicle for 
sending messages and letters, and when I met her that day 
by the Woodleigh Lodge she was really waiting for Mrs. 
Randolph to tell her something her grandmamma had 
said. 

It was very difficult to find fault with her, because she 
assured me that Mrs. Penryhn always insisted upon her 
giving the messages privately, though, many times, there 
was nothing in them. 

This is Ina's account of them, but I suspect there 
must really have been more meant than met the ear. Mrs. 
Penryhn would never have made a secret of nothing. 

I asked Ina whether she had ever done more than re- 
peat the messages ; and then she confessed that, in writ- 
ing, she had sent her love to Mrs. Randolph, and wished 
they could meet oftener : and once she had begged for a 
list of her favorite songs. The notes, I found, had been 
sent when the gardener went home to dinner, and the an- 
swers brought back by him. *When I inquired why they 
had not been sent by Marietta, the answer was : * Oh I she 
was not always at hand ; and if she had been, I could not 
very well have told her any thing, because of grand- 
mamma's order.' 

I think Ina was fully conscious, when she told me all 
this, that she had acted against the spirit of my wishes, 
and therefore wrongly. But there is a romance connected 
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with Mrs. Randolph, which counteracts the effect of any 
thing I can say. And this feeling is fostered by Mrs. 
Penryhn. Katharine Penryhn's dear friend is in her eyes 
a faultless, injured angel, and it is as such that she has 
been described to Ina. I am afraid" it does irritate me, 
and touch my pride, to hear Ina say, * Oh I iaamma, if you 
only knew every thing; if I. might only tell you; if you 
could but understand, you would think so differently of 
Mrs. Randolph.' What is there that I am not to know ? 
— ^that I can't understand ? Mrs. Bradshaw has given me 
Mi-s. Randolph's history quite plainly. There is nothing 
mysterious in it. And this knowledge of facts (suppos- 
ing them to exist) which are kept from me, puts Ina in such 
a false position with respect to me. I wonder Mrs. 
Penryhn does not see it. But I must be patient. There 
is nothing to be done. When one's relations with people 
are by nature crooked, they must always, I suppose, more 
or less remain so. 

New Year's Eoe^ 18 — . — ^I feel as if I ought to write of 
graver things, and take a retrospect of the events of a 
year, fraught with such important changes and new re- 
sponsibilities : but I am very late, and must think my 
thoughts, nj)t write them, and perhaps they will be more 
genuine for being only thought. One can never thor- 
oughly get rid of the idea that some one may, some day, 
see one's journal. I would only record my thankfiilness 
for having been guided so far on my way, and having been 
enabled, I hope, upon the whole, to deal not unwisely with 
the children. I shall be greatly relieved, if by this time 
next year (should my life be spared), I should have as much 
cause for satisfaction with them. Every one is gone to bed. 
Bessie proposed something about sitting up to see the old 
year out and the new one in, but Mrs. Penryhn said she 
was tired, and I am afraid she did not very earnestly de- 
sire to welcpme the new year with me, so we separated. 
It is a quarter to twelve. When the clock strikies, I shall 
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go round and look at my children, if I may not venture to 
kiss them. 

I have been^ — only Cecil was awake; but I had such a 
kiss from her — ^it went to my heart, and brought the tears 
to my eyes. ' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Neui Yearns Day^ 18 — . — ^A bright day, with a family 
gathering. Nothing else very particular to mark it, pxcept 
the good resolutions which, I earnestly pray, may bring 
forth better fruit than any previous ones. What I have to 
learn is, I believe, to let myself be guided by God, and not 
to take the reins of life into my own hands. People fancy 
they cannot do this, but they can and do. There is a 
mystery in God's will and man's will which no one yet 
has ever fathomed; but the fact that we can will, and 
that, in some marvellous way, events are thus arranged, 
to a certain degree and in a certain sense, according to 
our will, is indisputable. It seems that the materials of 
life, like the constitution of the body, and the characteris- 
tics of the mind, are prepared for us, and we cannot alter 
them ; but we may arrange them ; and it is carrying out 
this arrangement without reference to the indications of 
God's wishes (if we may be allowed to use the expression) 
— th^t we err. It is strange, very strange to me, to look 
back, and see how different my present life is from any thing 
which I had ever prepared for myself in imagination. Such 
dreams have been destroyed I Such determinations abso- 
lutely set aside ! If there was one thmg more than anothei* 
which as a girl I resolved that I would never be, it was a 
step-mother. I had such a clear perception of the difficulties 
and awkwardness of the position ; and, I remember, I used 
to argue about it furiously, and declare that it was unnatu- 
ral — ^never intended ; that it never could work for happi- 
ness ; and a great deal more of the same kind ; and the very 
first thing I did when I came to what are called years of 
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discretion, was to many a man with two children. So 
again, I resolved secretly, but very decidedly, that I would 
keep the children with me, and imbue them thoroughly 
with my own principles, before I allowed them again to be 
with the Penryhn family ; and here I am spending my first 
English Christmas-day with them at Arling. And again, 
I made all but a vow to avoid Mrs. Randolph, and now I 
am expecting in a few days, to be living in the same house 
with her. The conclusion arrived at from all this is, that 
such resolutions are well enough for to-day, but were never 
intended for to-morrow ; that life is, in fact, to be a daily 
life, with daily work, daily joys, daily sorrows. So one 
/ comes back to the petition in the Lord's Prayer — ' Give us 
this day our daily bread.' I hope to think a good deal of 
those few words, and find out more of their meaning, and 
make them my motto for the year just entered upon. 

January 2.— Mrs. Randolph is here. Her coming was tak- 
en as a matter of indifference by Mrs. Penryhn, and though 
alluded to in my presence, was not formally notified to me. 
She arrived about six o'clock. Bessie went to the station 
for her. It was a bitterly cold evening, and Mrs. Penryhn 
was full of thought for her comfort. A luxurious arm-chair 
drawn clos%to the fire, with a pretty little table by its side, 
and a most delicate set of tea things standing upon it, were 
all in readiness for her. And when she came there was 
such a warm greeting ! I will not say that it exactly made 
me envious, for I had nothing to complain of in my own 
reception, but there was a heartiness in it which I had 
missed, and to which indeed I had no right. 

And really, if I had known nothing about Mrs. Randolph 
before, I should have said that she deserved the warmth. 
Her gratitude and pleasure, and genuine affection, made her 
so very pleasant. And she was amusing, too ; giving us, 
in a fresh, un-English way, an account of her travelling ad- 
ventures, and how she had been obliged to devote herself 
to the care of a rheumatic old gentleman, and a fractious 

11* 
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baby. Just the sort of kindness I can imagine she would 
show. She looked very pretty, as she sat by the fire, with 
her large fiir cloak thrown across one shoulder ; and hold- 
ing iu her hand a most picturesque hat with a fiir rim, total- 
ly unlike any thing that any one else would have worn. She 
was very civil to me, and I hope I was civil to her. I had no 
intention of being otherwise ; but I feel every day, more 
and more, the next to impossibility of concealing from per- 
sons what I feel and think about them. There is some- 
thing in my own mind, which goes so entirely against any 
appearance of feeling which has not a foundation in reali- 
ty, that, in the very effort to overcome a prejudice, or an 
incipient dislike, I become cold and disagreeable ; and give 
the idea that I am far more inimical than I really am. I al- 
ways try to remember what Mrs. Bradshaw said about Mrs. 
Randolph's truth; but then she has led Ina int6 things 
which are certainly not strictly tme. I wish she was safe 
out of the house. Having said that, I am more comfort- 
able. 

Ina is bewitched; it is the only word to use. She 
stood apai*t for some time — remembering, I am sure, my 
injunctions— but her eyes were fixed upon Mrs. Randolph's 
face, and presently she was beckoned to, and m^e to come 
nearer ; and then she sat down on a stool by the easy- 
chair, and Mrs. Randolph took her hand, and smoothed 
it, and called her pet, and Mrs. Penryhn looked on with 
a pleased smile. I went away, for I could bear it no 
longer. The evening was short, for we did not dine till 
after seven, and Mrs. Randolph was tired and went to 
bed before ten. The conversation was entirely about 
mutual friends. I listened for any remark which showed 
good sense or high principle, but I heard nothing except 
chatter, intermixed with superlative adjectives applied to 
special favorites ; ' dearest, sweetest,' and (Mrs. Randolph 
affects eccentricity in language as well as dress) ' darlingest 
and lovingest.' 
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January 3, 18—. — ^The house is in confusion, — carpets 
up, floors strewn with evergreens, servants rushing about, 
every one wanting every thing at the same moment, — in 
fact, what a house generally is when a large party is to be 
given. I have come away to rest. The morning has been 
spent in decorating the dining-room. Mrs. Randolph has 
exquisite taste, and is the moving spring of the ornamental 
work. No one, looking at her, could possibly believe that 
she has such a load of care upon her mind. Even Mrs. 
Huddersfield, who appeared early this morning with Celia 
and Stasey, succumbs to her in this particular department. 
Those two girls are really very quick, good-tempered, use- 
ful girls. They might have been very pleasant, if they had 
never been varnished ; and working as we did to-day all 
together, the varnish was every now and then rubbed off 
in parts, and the genuine creature appeared. They begged 
to call me * Aunt Mary.' I thought they might have waited 
till I made the offer to them, but one must accept nine- 
teenth century manners ; and I was Tery willing to be on 
such pleasant terms. So we worked together, Cecil and 
Agnes assisting; and managed to make some very pretty 
wreaths and festoons. Charley begged to sit in the arm- 
chair by the fire, and watch us ; and Hugh and Essie came 
in and handed about tin-tacks, and were nearly swept out 
again with a heap of evergreens. Ina, I really think, tried 
to keep with me, and not devote herself to Mrs. Randolph ; 
but it was almost impossible, for she was called upon at 
every moment to come and give her opinion upon the effect 
of flowers, or branches, or drapery ; and now and then, 
when she ventured to suggest an improvement, she was re- 
warded by such a sweet smile and such pleasant flattering 
words, that no wonder her poor little head is rather turned. 
She was told once that she had such a correct taste, it was 
a pity she could not make- the ornamentation of rooms a 
profession ; and, though she laughed, yet I saw how the 
words worked, by the way in which afterward she glided 
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round, offering little suggestions to every one except my- 
self; and actually once taking Celia Huddersfield's work 
out of her hands. I don't think Celia liked it. Girls are 
so quickly alive to any thing like assumption, and though 
they may, aud too often do, learn much evil at school, there 
is one thing taught them there which they could never learn 
as well elsewhere ; and that is, to discriminate the small in- 
dications of character, and especially to resent and ridicule 
conceit and self-importance. I have observed before, that 
Ina*s quiet way of putting herself first, and taking it for 
granted that she knows how to do every thing, has irri- 
tated Celia ; and to-day it was very evident, and I thought 
once they would have come to an open quarrel. I did not 
interfere, for I felt that Ina would not be the worse for a 
set-down from a companion of her own age, who would be 
likely to tell her some home truths ; and I knew that if I 
ventured to say any thing, I should only have engaged Mrs. 
Randolph in Ina's defence. Besides, there really was so 
little to find fault with. There are some actions which be- 
tray character just as the expression of the face does, and 
which are equally undefinable and intangible. 

^p ^p ^* ^* ^* ^* ^* ^B 

The afternoon letters are just come. They are nearly 
an hour late. We generally have them about half-past 
three. To-day, in consequence of some slight railway acci- 
dent, they were not brought till four. We had been re- 
marking upon the delay, and wondering at it. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, however, had said nothing ; and I supposed, as she 
only arrived yesterday, that she did not expect letters. Yet 
I saw her turn pale once, when one of the ser\'ants brought 
in a note, and she thought it came by post ; and she sat 
down, and I noticed that her hand trembled. Now that I 
have read Mrs. Bradshaw's letter to myself, I do not won- 
der at her agitation. 
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* Demham, January 2, 18 — . 

* My dear Friend, — I retract my assertion as to Julia 
Randolph's truth. If she speaks truth, she acts falsehood. 
I would declare I will have nothing more to do with her ; 
only I know, that if I say so to-day, I shall go against my 
say to-morrow. I take it for granted she is with you now, 
but she may be at the Hebrides, for aught I know to the 
contrary. Mr. Randolph ^as expected a day earlier. He 
gave us fair notice, and I thought, after all, we should 
achieve the meeting between him and his wife. He in- 
tended to be here yesterday, the 1st ; so he wrote us word 
the previous day. Our friend took the intelligence very 
quietly, — spent the day, as Marietta tells me, just like any 
other day ; went to bed, — and the next morning was gone, 
leaving a note for Marietta, to say that she meant to be at 
Arling on the 2d : and begging that all letters might be 
forwarded to her there. Where she went to in the mean 
time, no one can tell ; only the report is, that she was 
with Lady Chase at Westford, and her husband fully be- 
lieves it. 

' Is it not grievous, that a woman whose chief faults 
arise from cowardice and wilfulness — nothing else — should 
do things which give the world such a handle for gossip 
and scandal ? And you can believe the said world is not 
idle. Servants talk, and say that Mrs. Randolph went off 
because she was afraid to meet her husband (perfectly true ; 
though, if she had met him in a right spirit, he must have 
forgiven her). And the world says, that Lady Chase is 
simply disreputable, and that if Mrs. Randolph goes there, 
she is disreputable too ; and more than all, and more vexa- 
tious a thousand-fold, somehow or another your Ina's name, 
and I am afraid, as a natural consequence, yours too, is 
mixed up with the matter. I tell you ; — I should be no 
friend if I did not. You may trust to me to set people 
right, as entirely and as quickly as I possibly can ; but this 
man — ^this cross-grained, perverse, prejudiced, and most 
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suspicious of mortals, Mr. Randolph — ^is an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to any thing like explanation. 

' We had a terrible scene when he arrived — four o'clock 
in the afternoon — 'New Tear's day. — Such a beginning of 
the new year I I feel sure that he had worked at himself, 
disciplined, himself (for there is something noble in the 
man's nature), to be forbearing and forgi^dng. His 
wife's request that he would cpme — cold though it was 
— had, I suspect, touched him. I was there, for Marietta 
entreated me to stay with her. He came in — asked for 
his wife ; — silence. The question repeated. I replied, she 
was gone. Marietta said, " To Arling : " and then, for she 
is truth itself, added, " at least, she wrote in her note that 
she would be there to-morrow." I can't give you all the 
particulars. Perhaps you never had to deal with a sus- 
picious person ; if so, I congratulate you; the aggravations 
are indescribable. Marietta tried to make every thing ap- 
pear simple and natural, and, of course, tailed; and then I 
spoke, and said plainly that his wife was afi*aid to meet 
him. He caught me me up before I could finish my sen- 
tence, and coolly and sarcastically questioned and cross- 
questioned, — ^misunderstanding, misinterpreting, irritating 
me; till, at last, I fairly told him I must decline an- 
swering him any more. When he found he could get 
nothing more out of me, he turned to Marietta. She, 
poor child I is really fond of him, and dreads his displeas- 
ure above all things ; and she knew he felt that some- 
how she had failed in her duty, by letting Mrs. Randolph 
escape out of her hands. So she. burst into tears, and, in 
her intense truthfulness, was infinitely more penitent and 
confidential than was at all wise, for she told him all kinds 
of little things, which only added fuel to the flame. She 
owned that constant communications had beien kept up 
with Lady Chase; that the notes were never shown to 
her. She told, when he questioned her, the fashions of 
the house when that wretched Baron von Bronnen and 
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his wife were here, and very unsatisfactory they were. 
She confessed that Mrs. Randolph paid her bills with 
money which did not come from her husband ; and here 
there was a kind of double mystery and hesitation, which 
I could not understand myself. As for Mr. Randolph, 
he turned away, and said bitterly, " I see, Marietta — false, 
like every one else in this miserable house ! " And then fol- 
lowed such a fierce pull at the bell I The butler came in, 
and was subject, in his turn, to cross-examination. It was 
he who first mentioned Ina's name. He believed that his 
mistress was in the habit of sending letters to different 
persons through Miss Anstruther. (How I started — all 
but exclaimed !) Mr. Randolph turned to me :— *' Who 
was Miss Anstruther ? — where did she come from ? — where 
did she live ? Did I know any thing about it ?— did Ma- 
rietta?" We both knew just^so much as to be unable en- 
tirely to contradict the assertion ? and neither of us could 
say, before the servant, what we believed the notes were 
about. It would have done no good, if we could ; we were 
not to be heard. " We had been untrue — ^we had deceived. 
He would get to the bottom of this business before he had 
done. Where was the lady's-maid ? " I could almost have 
laughed, wretched as I was ; and if he had not been such 
an idiot, I could have pitied him. Never was a man more 
fully convinced he was in the midst of a nest of traitors. 

' Jane Simpson appeared — ^you know her scared look — 
and I suspect the butler had told her what to expect. 
She is a weak, vain thing, but I do believe honest and 
truth-telling ; only she had picked up her version of 
things from the butler, and the gardener ; and again we 
were told that Mrs. Randolph kept up private communi- 
cations through Miss — or, as it was now, Mrs. and Miss 
Anstruther. I thought Mr. Randolph would have started 
after you both on the instant, but a chance word of poor 
silly Jane kept him back. She was very sorry for it aU; she 
wished her mistress had said where she was going, but 
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she was quite sure she would not go fer; and Simon, the 
gardener's son, said he had seen her go into my Lady 
Chase's house at Westford. " My Lady who ? " My dear, 
Mr. Randolph swore ; but I believe it was for the first 
time in his life. Jane whimpered, and repeated the name ; 
and then, I fairly confess, I pitied the poor man. He sat 
down, covered his face with his hands, and, for more than 
five minutes, he never spoke a word. I made Jane go 
away, and I was going myself, but Marietta looked at me 
so imploringly, I couldn't. The hopeless part of the whole 
affair was, the man's unreasonableness and his inveterate 
suspicion, though what he suspected I really cannot tell. 
When he looked iip again, his face was ghastly. He said 
not a word to either Marietta or me, but walked straight 
out of the house. I waited with Marietta till eight o'clock, 
when he had not come back ; and then I was obliged to 
leave her. This morning I have had a note from her, saying 
that he is impenetrably silent, only busy in collecting the 
tradesmen'^ bills, and settling with them. She believes 
he will leave Woodleigh to-morrow. In the mean time 
I hear from various quarters that the "Woodleigh affairs 
are the talk of both Demham and Westford, and that 
every one says how grievous and wrong it is that Mrs. and 
Miss Anstruther should be mixed up with such a business, 
but it is not to be wondered at, as they have been so 
intimate with Mrs. Eandolph. I don't pretend to explain 
what is meant by this ; but, dear friend, help me to con- 
tradict what I can. Let me know precisely what part 
your Ina has taken in this poor wilful woman's affairs. I 
dare say it is infinitesimally small ; but as I do happen to 
know that some letters were sent privately, I can't give a 
full contradiction ; and a half one is worse than none. 

' Marietta is coming to me. I could not leave her in 
that house alone. She is broken-hearted, because she 
declares that she has lost her uncle's confidence ; but as I 
could say to her — only I am prudent, and don't — what is 
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the confidence of a suspicious fool worth? Through all 
this the world goes round, and we go with it, and to- 
day there is to be a practising at the church, and 
Marietta and I must be there, and look after time and 
tune, just as if we had the lightest hearts living. I dare 
say it is very good for us, and I shan't care unless we 
happen to encounter the Ansons. Henry has returned, 
but is kept close under the maternal wing. Don't think 
I am engrossed in Woodleigh worries, and can't think of 
you ; but one can only undertake a certain quantity of 
care each day, there is no room for more ; and as I can 
do nothing till I hear from you, I don't let myself think 

of you. 

* Tours affectionately, 

'C. Bbadshaw.' 

I can make no comment upoi» this letter now. I must 
dress and go down-stairs to enjoy, with what appetite I 
may, the sight of Ina opening the ball with Lord Hope- 
ton 1 1 Oh, one's pride ! What sharp wounds it has to 
receive in this struggle of life I 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

January 4. — ^The day after the dance — weariness of body 
and mind, but no prospect of rest ! Last night's events folly 
prevent that. I mast note them in detaiL They may be 
important. We were gay ; the party was a very young 
party, many were mere children, and with some we played 
games. Their merriment almost made me merry. Ina 
looked — oh I so pretty, and so charmingly graceful, quiet, 
refined — ^mine' would have been genuine mother's delight, 
but for the weight at my heart. I turned to Cecil, — ^a 
child, — almost as much so as Agnes; laughing heartily, 
dancing with all her heart, caring not the least who 
were her own partners, only thinking, as I could not but 
see, how she might do something helpful for every one 
else. Ina was the young lady of the house ^par litre ; ' 
but Cecil did the duties. I watched her till I might have 
forgotten my worries, if the sight of Mrs. Randolph had 
not recalled them. She was, to the outward eye, the 
gayest of aU ; that is no exaggeration. She had dressed 
herself in what she professed to call a kind of Persian 
costume. I never saw any thing like it elsewhere ; but it 
did for the occasion, and — ^I hope it is not uncharitable — 
for her purpose. Every one looked at her. The turban 
which she wore suited the contour of her face ; and, some- 
how, she can bear spangles, and ribbons, and flowers, and 
bright colors, as no one else can. Last night she was 
chiefly pink, — at least, that was the color of a kind of 
spangled vest ; and then there was a white skirt, with pink 
trimmings, and ribbons hanging about. I could envy the 
dress-maker's powers of invention, and certainly I envied 
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Mrs. Randolph's self-command — it could not have been 
indifference — when I, felt what intense vexation I was 
suffering from the consequences of her conduct, and saw 
how utterly she appeared- to have forgotten every thing 
herself. 

People told me I looked grave. Bessie came up, and 
asked if any thing was the matter. Agnes made herself 
quite unhafpy, because she thought I was tired with 
working at the evergreens ; and she and Cecil would insist 
upon my sitting in an arm-chair in the comer, and went 
themselves to fetch lemonade for me. They were my 
chief attendants. I was otherwise left almost entirely to 
myselfl Mrs. Penrybn introduced me to Lord Hopeton, 
a dull, rather awkward boy, looking even younger than 
his age. Mrs. Huddersfield did me the same favor with 
one or two stiff chaperones, who could talk of nothing but 
the weather. After that, I conclude,! was supposed to be 
sufficiently at hopae to make acquaintances for myself; and, 
at any other time, I might have done so easily, for I have . 
lived too much in the world to be shy at a children's 
party. But I really could not exert myself, except to 
amuse the little ones, and for them I was scarcely wanted. 
Mrs. Randolph took care of them, and so — ^I could not 
hdp perceiving it — won for herself golden opinions. I 
heard Mrs. Penryhn asking her, again and again, if she 
was not tired, and thanking her for her exertions; and 
Mrs. Huddersfield, who was looking after the dancers, 
came into the library when the games were going on, and 
expressed a patronizing approval ; and I really could not 
wonder at them. Once I felt greatly touched by her my- 
self. Celia Huddersfield begged her to sit down and rest, 
and placed a chair for her ; and she did sit down for a 
moment, but started up again almost instantly, saying : ' I 
can't sit still, I can't stand still ; let me go on ! ' and then 
a look came over her face, only momentarily — ^I don't im- 
agine any one else observed it — ^but such a desperate. 
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heart-aching, dreary expression I My impulse was to rash 
up to her, take her away by herself, and make her tell me 
all her troubles, and try to comfort her, and once more set 
her right. But who can help her ? Wild, wilful, self-reliant, 
— she is working for her own misery. Before the evening 
was over, I saw more clearly how impossible it would b^ 
to aid her. 

The dancing had continued till eleven o'clock, the very 
little children were gone, and there was a talk of supper; 
I think it was scarcely ready, but there was a kind of lull 
and pause — ^people stood about in groups, and the young 
people looked impatient, and wanted another quadrille. 
Mrs. Randolph was asked to sing. She is as eccentric in 
this as in every thing else, and it is quite a rare thing to 
get a song from her. But she was in a good-natured 
mood, and when Mrs. Penryhn pressed it, she sat down to 
the piano. Ina drew near. Music is to her what the mag- 
net is to steel ; she literally cannot resist it. Mrs. Randolph 
looked up at her, and said, 'I know your favorite,' and 
began that most lovely of all Italian airs ^Dove aono? 
We all stood round, entranced. Hers is a voice so ftill 
that it satisfies one with the sense of entire completeness 
— H90 clear, sweet, and thrilling, that it made me think of 
the notes of the angelic bird, which, as the old legend 
says, gave the doubting monk his foretaste of Heaven. 
And the song went on, and not a movement was made, 
and I thought I was listening to that and that alone, when 
the sense of a sound, rather than the actual perception of 
it, came over me ; then it became distant, and seemed to 
go round by the back of the house. It was like the 
rumble of a carriage, — ^nothing surprising on such an even- 
ing, but it attracted me. I lost the song, and listened 
again. There was now a little confusion in the hall — 
opening and shutting of doors — voices — then (the draw- 
ing-room door was open, and I was very near it) a man's 
voice, deep, determined, imperious ; and the notes of Mrs. 
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Randolph's song went off into a shrill cry, and, starting 
up, she rushed from the piano, and vanished through the 
adjoining room. Every one was in an agitation of sur- 
prise and alarm. Mrs. Penryhn and Mrs. Huddersfield 
hurried into the hall. Ina's impulse was to go after Mrs. 
Randolph, but I interposed, and followed her myself. I 
just caught sight of her, as she turned down a passage 
leading to the back staircase, by which she could reach 
her own room. Before I could overtake her she was safe 
there, with the door bolted, and no entreaties of mine 
could induce her to open it. She would not, indeed, an- 
swer or notice me, but I heard her pacing up and down 
the room like a mad woman, and every now and then ut- 
tering a kind of hysterical sob. I went down to find 
Bessie. I thought that, perhaps, she might gain admit- 
tance, though I was denied. The drawing-room was 
empty. Every one was gone in to supper — which was 
laid out in the morning room — and Bessie was .presiding. 
When I went up to her, and asked her in a low voice to 
go to Mrs. Randolph, she answered in a quiet, nervous 
way, very unlike herself, — ' Leave her : leave her. Wait 
till they are, all gone.' 

I looked round for Mrs. Penryhn. She was not there. 
Mrs. Huddersfield too, was absent. A strange kind of 
dulness had crept over every one, and yet I could perceive 
a hidden curiosity and excitement. I heard one or two 
mammas and governesses making rather eager inquiries 
about carriages, wondering why they were not come, tell- 
ing the young people that it would not do to go on dan- 
cing any more. Ina came up and whispered, * Mamma, 
what is it ? Is Mrs. Randolph ill ? ' to which question, 
of course, I could give no answer ; and Ina looked hurt, — 
as thpugh she imagined I was keeping something from 
her. It really did seem an interminable time, before all 
the sandwiches, and jellies, and cakes, had been eaten, 
and the cloaks and shawls put on, and the ' good-nights ' 
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spoken ; — ^three-qaarters of an hour, I am Bure, it ninst 
have been; and still neither Mrs. Penryhn nor Mrs. 
Huddersfield appeared, and the murmur of voices was 
distinctly heard through the door, now closed, between 
the library and the drawing-room. People were too polite 
to inquire where their hostess was, but it was impossible 
not to wonder ; and once or twice a man's voice in the 
library was raised, so that I am sure, if we had tried to 
listen, we might have beard what was said. When the 
last guests were gone, and only the young Huddersfields 
remained, Bessie said quietly, * My dears, you had better 
go and stay in the dining-room, with Ina and Cecil, till 
your mamma is ready.' And the young people obeyed : 
Cecil at once, Ina lingeringly, whilst Stasey and Celia 
Huddersfield ran out into the hall ; and when I took the 
precaution to follow them and see where they went, I 
found Stasey examining a stranger's hat, which had been 
left on one of the hall chairs. I merely said, ' If you wish 
to know who your grandmamma's visitor is, my dear, you 
had better wait till you wish her good-night, and then ask 
her.' Stasey slunk away, and I heard her tittering with 
CecU in the dining-room, and very much I wished that' 
Ina and Cecil were not forced to keep them company 
there ; or at least, that Mr. Huddersfield and Geoflrey had 
been with them, to be a little restraint upon this intolera- 
ble ill-breeding, but they had both departed long before! 
I came back to the drawing-room. Bessie was standing 
by the fire. She said, without turning to look at me, * Mr. 
Randolph is here.' 

* Yes,' I said ; * I guessed it. Won't you go to his wife ? ' 

* My mother must go,' said Bessie. ' She will be here 
in a minute.' 

I felt, and I dare say T looked, surprised and uneasy. 

'My mother is the only person to deal with Julia Ran- 
dolph,' persisted Bessie. *I may do harm. Don't think me 
a coward, Mary.' 
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* You know best, of course,' I said ; *but it seems to me 
sad to leave her to herself.' 

' It will be worse to say and do just the wrong thing,' 
continued Bessie. * We have had scenes with her here 
before, and J have learned that it is best to keep out of 
them.' 

Just as she spoke the library door opened. Mrs. 
Penryhn and Mrs. Huddersfield came in; and, with- 
out a word of explanation, Mrs. Penryhn walked up to 
me, and said, in a haughty constrained tone, * Mrs. An- 
struther, Mr. Randolph wishes to speak to you ; perhaps 
you will be good enough to accompany me.' She turned 
back again. I followed. As we entered the library, Mrs. 
Penryhn merely said, 'Mrs. Anstruther, Mr. Randolph,' 
and then she retreated, and I was left alone with Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

The room was dim ; the lamp had been taken away, 
and only the candles in the lustre were left ; but, as Mr. 
Randolph stood up by the fireplace, leaning one elbow on 
the mantel-piece, the light fell full upon his face and the 
upper part of his figure. He is very tall and slight ; his 
hair is dark, but his whiskers are gray, and a gray mus- 
tache nearly conceals his mouth. As for his features, I 
took no note of them, though I believe he is decidedly hand- 
some. I saw only the expression— restless, suspicious, and 
sternly imperious. I went up to him ; he bowed, and 
looked round, to be quite sure that the library door was 
closed. Then he tried that which led into the passage ; 
after which he came and sat down in one of the large 
arm-chairs, and I sat opposite, waiting till he chose to 
speak. 

'I have requested the favor of this interview,' he began, 
and then he paused ; his voice was peculiarly harsh, and 
he had evidently some difficulty of utterance— probably 
the remains of a stammer. ' My name, of course, is well 
known- to you,' he continued. — ^Another long pause — I man- 
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aged to break it, and said, I understood that he wished to 
speak to me on some particular business. I should be glad 
to hear what it was. 

* I — ^I — ^Mrs. Anstrutber, you must pardon me. It is 
most painful, but I am bound to know — I must know — by 
what right you and your daughter — I should have wished 
to speak to Miss Anstruther also — ^have ventured to inter- 
fere with my domestic affidrs — ^to advise my wife, to assist 
her; to support her in opposition to me ; — ^in concealment, 
in conduct which cannot be overlooked ; — which no hus- 
band would be justified in overlooking.' He spoke slowly, 
pointedly, just a few words at a time, his eye glancing 
round the room all the time, as though he feared a listener 
or a spy in every corner. 

I tried to speak as slowly, but it was an intense effort. 

* Mr. Randolph,' I said,-* you allude to things with which 
I have no concern. Mrs. Randolph and myself are not on 
sufficiently intimate terms to admit of my interfering with 
her affairs.' 

' Madam I Are you in earnest ? Can you venture to 
deny — will you tell me, that you have not been the me- 
dium of a correspondence between my wife and a woman 
whose name I should desire never to mentioti — ^Lady 
Chase ? ' 

* Certainly,' I replied. * I can most distinctly deny any 
thing of the kind. My daughter — ' 

He broke into the sentence. ' Your daughter, madam I 
She is yourself. You are answerable for her. And let me 
warn you, that if you neglect this responsibility, the con- 
sequences will be most serious.' 

' If you will allow me to explain,' I began ; but he again 
stopped me. 

* Of what use, madam, are explanations ? Has your 
daughter sent letters for my wife, or has she not ? ' 

* She has sent notes — ^messages — ^to Mrs. Penryhn*' 

* It matters not to whom. I know more of this matter. 
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madam, than it appears that you do. Your daughter has 
sent notes, she has been the medium of a secret correspond- 
ence. Equivocations — ^I crave pardon for using an obnox- 
ious word — are useless.' Then came one of his sudden 
pauses, and I took advantage "of it. 

Rising from my seat I said, ' Mr. Randolph, it is very- 
late, and I am extremely tired. It will be much better 
that I should write what I have to say than speak it. 
You shall hear from me to-morrow. I have the honor of 
wishing you good-night.' I just glanced at him, and saw 
a strange kind of nervous twitching of the muscles, as he 
was going to reply ; but I did not choose to wait till the 
power of utterance came, and quietly walked out of the 
room. I made my way by the back staircase to my own 
apartment, and ringing the bell, I sent a message to beg 
that I might see Mrs. Penryhn. But I waited and waited 
and no answer, and no Mrs. Penryhn came. I went out 
into the passage, and listened for some time; I heard 
voices and talking below, and then the hall door was shut 
and a carriage drove away, and after that there was silence. 
I went along the corridor to Bessie's room^ but it was 
empty. I passed Mrs. Randolph's door, and heard no 
sound. And. at last, quite despairing of any explanation 
or comfort that night, I went to bed, to lie awake and 
think. 
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CHAPTER TCXTTf 

■ 

January 6 (continuaJtiovC), — ^It was eight o'clock before 
I woke — a dark, gloomy morning, rain pelting against the 
windows, the wind howling through the trees. Tbad 
slept a couple of hours — no more, and I felt utterly ex- 
hausted. Before I was dressed, a note was brought to me. 

* Madam, — ^Tour retreat last night is a sufficient proof 
of the truth of the accusations brought against your daugh- 
ter, if not against yourself. As a gentleman, I desire to 
spare your feelings ; and I consent to be silent with regard 
to the past, if you will give me your written promise, that 
all intercourse between yourself and your daughter and my 
wife shall from this period cease. 

* I have the honor to be, madam, 

' Your obedient servant, 

' JoHK Randolph.' 

The man is mad ! That was the only thing I could say. 
But I blamed myself. I ought not to have left him the 
previous night. I ought to have insisted upon his hear- 
ing my explanations ; but really at the moment, I felt so 
insulted, that I could not stay and listen to him ; and 
perhaps, after all, I should have done no good. If he could 
take up my words in that perverse way, I could never 
have made him see what the facts really were ; at any rate, 
it was too late to repent of what was past. All I had to 
think of was, how to act now ? As to giving any pledge 
with regard to intercourse, it was an absurdity. No one 
wishes more than myself to stop the intimacy, if such it 
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may be called ; but as to making a promise to a man like 
Mr. Randolph, it would be merely giving him the power 
of being more interfering and impertinent. I begin to 
feel with Mrs. Bradshaw, that, whatever may be his wife's 
offences, she must have a good deal of excuse for them. 
I went down-stairs, and found no one in the dining-room 
except Bessie. Prayers were over; she had made the 
tea, and was waiting for Mrs. Penryhn to begin break&st. 
I inquired if she had seen or heard any thing of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and was answered in the negative. I asked what 
became of Mr. Randolph last night, and Bessie told me she 
believed he went to the village inn to sleep, and would call 
again this morning. I asked if she thought that his wife 
would see him, and Bessie answered that she could not pre- 
tend to say. Her manner, I thought, was constrained, 
very unlike what it is usually ; and I could not help say- 
ing, ' Bessie, what is the matter ? ' 

* Nothing, nothing.' 

Which of course meant something ; so I continued — 
* Are you vexed with me ? ' 

* Yexed ? oh, no I what have I to be vexed about ? ' 

* But there is something ; you are so very strange.' 

* Hush — ^pray don't let us talk about it ; ' and Bessie 
held up her hand entreatingly, and at the same instant 
Mrs. Penryhn came into the room. 

She is always more or less stiff with me, but this 
morning she was a piece of ice. I made one or two re- 
marks upon the success of the party, ancf she just an- 
swered me ; that was all. That she was irritated I could 
see by the way in which she complained of every thing ; — 
the tea was cold, the toast dry, the eggs were not suffi- 
ciently boiled. Bessie was told to ring the bell, just as if 
she had been a child of ^ve years old. When the man ap- 
peared, an order was given to send Groves — ^Mrs. Penryhn's 
maid — that she might take Mrs. Randolph's breakfast up- 
stairs. 
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I chose to be bold then, and I inquired if Mrs. Randolph 
was tired after last night ? 

' I imagine she is, as she desires to breakfast in her own 
room ; ' and then we all relapsed into sUence. 

I supposed I should learn what was amiss in due course 
of time, and in the mean while I might employ my thoughts 
in considering what I was to say to Ina. 

The most important thing would be, to make quite 
certain that she had told me the whole truth, without the 
slightest reservation. I could not help having a misgiving 
upon this point. It seemed to me quite impossible, that 
such a mountain of accusation should have arisen from the 
mere fact of her having sent notes and messages backward 
and forward between her grandmanima and Mrs. Kandolpb ; 
and there is just that in Ina — not quite untruthfulness, not 
quite deceit, but something approaching to both, which 
always makes me doubt, involuntarily, whether, in hearing 
an explanation from her, I have heard alL 

I resolved to go to her as soon as breakfast was over, 
but I was prevented. 

' I suppose the young people will appear in due course 
of time,' said Mrs. Penryhn. She declined Bessie's offer of 
another cup of tea, and then rising and turning to me, she 
said, * Mrs. Anstruther, if you are disengaged, may I beg 
the favor of a few moments' conversation with you in the 
library ? ' 

I assented, really relieved at the idea of learning some- 
thing about all this mystery, though my heart sank, as it 
always does when any one asks for a private conversation. 
It was strange, the kind of feeling I had of being again a 
girl, under order, liable to be scolded. It is a feeling I 
have had more or less ever since I came to Arlin g. I was 
obliged to remind myself, as I followed Mrs. Penryhn's 
stately figure into the room which I had left in such an 
uncomfortable state of mind the night before, that I 
rejiUy was a person of mature age, a mother, not usually 
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considered deficient in sense or principle; and certainly 
not conscious of having said or done any thing which could 
give my fellow-creatures the right to sit in judgment upon 
me. 

It seemed a kind of absurd repetition of the scene of 
last night, as Mrs. Penryhn and I seated ourselves opposite 
each other ; but at any rate I had not to deal with a mad- 
man, and Mrs. Penryhn had no hesitation in beginning. 
* You sent for me last night, Mrs. Anstruther, but I was de- 
tained by Mrs. Randolph, and when I afterward went to 
your room, I found you were not there. Perhaps it were 
better that we should both have had a night's rest before 
entering upon disagreeable subjects.' 

*Will you have the goodness to explain what you 
mean ? ' I said, I am afraid very proudly. 

* That can scarcely be necessary, after your full ac- 
knowledgment to Mr. Randolph.' 

* What ! ' I exclaimed. ' Mr. Randolph cannot be in 
his right mind. I acknowledged nothing I ' 

' But you contradicted nothing, which, perhaps, comes 
to the same thing,' said Mrs. Penryhn, with an air of su- 
preme dignity* 

' Mrs. Penryhn,' I said, * this is really trying me top far. 
Mr. Randolph accused me of having been privy to some 
secret correspondence. He accused Ina, also. You know 
to whom the fact of secrecy, with regard to Mrs. Randolph 
and Ina, to which Mr. Randolph refers, is to be attributed ; 
and -for any explanation, I must turn to yourself.' 

* I thought it would be so,' she exclaimed, indignantly. 
' I told Mr. Randolph last night, that I could not but fear 
an attempt would be made to mix me up with this un- 
happy business ; being, as I am, one of his wife's oldest 
friends. But, allow me to say, Mrs. Anstruther, that it will 
be perfectly useless. My course has all along been so sim- 
ple and intelligible, that it is impossible to misunderstand 
it. I wi*ote to my grandchild — she wrote to me. I ex- 
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pected, as a matter of right and daty, that no one should 
interfere between us, and so far the correspondence was se- 
cret ; but to mix up this natural proceeding with a charge 
of making use of In a as the means of interfering secretly 
and wrongly with Mrs. Randolph's affairs, and encour- 
aging, her intimacy with Lady Chase, is really — ^you must 
forgive me for saying so — monstrous.' 

' But,' I said, ' you urged Ina not to show her letters — 
not to tell what the messages were which were sent.' 

' Of course I did. I wished to insist upon a general 
rule, and from time to time I reminded Ina of it. I 
desired to \mte freely. I wished for no supervision or in- 
terference.' 

The last words were spoken in a tone which galled me 
almost beyond endurance. I would not trust myself to 
answer at the moment, and Mrs. Penryhn continued : ' Mr. 
Randolph is not a calm-judging man. At the present 
time his feelings are greatly exasperated ; but eveu he had 
no difficulty in seeing where the fault lay.' 

By this time I felt so utterly mystified, that I almost 
began to think that, in some way or other, I had been 
interfering with Mrs. Randolph. I could only say, ' It is 
all incomprehensible — ^I don't understand.' 

' I am not surprised at that,' continued Mrs. Penryhn. 
' When persons act unwisely, and get themselves into dif- 
ficulties, it is not easy to see how the mischief has arisen. 
If, when Lady Chase settled in the neighborhood, and 
you became aware of the fascination which she was likely 
to exercise over our poor weak friend (for I must confess, 
fond though I am of Mrs. Randolph, that she is weak), if 
you had then at once drawn back, or given Mr. Randolph 
warning, or in any way checked her in her impradent 
course, you would have done the kind and right thing by 
her. But, instead of this, your extreme intimacy — ' 

' With Mrs. Randolph ! ' I exclaimed, in astonishment ; 
* but I have never been in the least intimate with her.' 
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' But only with her niece ; — ^I was about to say so. The 
young people have been thrown together — very naturally 
I dare say; but still, under the circumstances, finding 
that every thing was not quite as you wished, it would, un- 
questionably, have been more prudent, — ^you must allow 
me to say so, as a person so much older than yourself 
and so deeply interested for my poor grandchildren (here 
Mrs. Penryhn gave a deep sigh), — ^it would have been 
more wise to have been cautious. Such very unrestrained 
companionship is never desirable for young people ; and, 
of course, it gave dear Ina the idea that you sanctioned 
every thing that went on at Woodleigh ; and so, as I said 
to Mr. Randolph last night', I have no doubt she thought 
that every thing which our unhappy friend asked her to do 
was right, and should be done.' 

* But what has Ina done ? ' I inquired. * You seem to 
know very much more, Mrs. Penryhn, than I do. I am 
still hopelessly in the dark.' 

' You might have been enlightened, if you could have 
controlled yourself sufficiently to listen to Mr. Randolph 
last night,' said Mrs. Penryhn. ' He came to me, greatly 
surprised at the sudden termination of the interview, and, 
naturally enough, putting but one interpretation upon it.' 

Upon this insinuation I made no comment, but merely 
repeated my question — ' What has Ina done ? ' 

*Mr, Rjindolph assures me,' replied Mrs. Penryhn, — 
^he says he has abundant evidence to prove it, — that 
through Ina— or it may have been yourself (I merely re- 
peat his words) — ^letters and messages have been sent to 
Lady Chase which Mrs. Randolph was afraid to trust to 
the post ; a-nd that answers have been received through 
the same channel. As a husband anxious for his wife's 
respectability, he has, as he confesses, kept a watch over 
her correspondence. I do not justify him in this — I 
merely state the fact. He says, and I am afi*aid I cannot 
but agree with him, that such a thing could not have 
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been done without your knowledge ; or that, if it were, it 
argues a very culpable negligence on your part.' 

The tone and purport of this speech were really more 
than I could submit to. ' Mrs. Penryhn,' I said, ' I do 
not admit any right on your part, still less on that of 
Mr. Randolph, to pass judgment upon my conduct. I 
attempt no explanation. Truth and exaggeration, and 
misrepresentation, are so mingled in all that has been 
said upon this unfortunate affair, that I despair of dis- 
entangling them. I only deny, once for all, having a 
knowledge of any communications from Mrs. Randolph 
that have passed through Ina, except those which related 
to yourself If Ina, unknown to me, sent letters to 
Lady Chase, she did exceedingly wrong ; but, till I hear 
the confession from her own lips, I do not choose to 
believe it. I shall go now, and inquire of her myself 
Mrs. Penryhn would have detained me, but I left her. 
Before going to Ina, however, I went to my own room, 
to think, and to ask help also ; for I began to perceive 
that^ this matter would be far more perplexing and pain- 
ful than I had at first anticipated. So perfectly innocent 
as I was, and so fully aware that the fault of encouraging 
Ina in secrecy lay with Mrs. Penryhn, it had never 
occurred to me, that any blame could be laid to my 
charge. What struck me most, as I recalled what Mrs. 
Penryhn had said, was the ingenious way in. which she 
had managed to connect facts together, and deduoe 
accusations from them, so as to divert attention from the 
main point whi«h concerned herself Her own corre- 
spondence with Ina was taken as the most simple, natural, 
straightforward thing in the world ; whilst the fact that 
Marietta and Ina had been intimate, was, somehow or 
other, assumed to be an imprudence for which I was 
answerable ; and whichwas the origin of Ina's being mixed 
up with, Mrs. Randolph's follies. There was no logic in 
the deductions, at least to any one who knew how things 
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really were ; but then no one does know that but myself, 
and really, I don't think I can bring myself to bandy, 
words with Mrs. Penryhn, and turn round upon her, and 
say that it* was only because she gave an introduction to 
Mrs. Randolph and her niece, that I felt myself at all 
justified in encouraging the acquaintance. Mrs. Penryhn 
is not straightforward, that is the plain truth ; and I am 
beginning to learn that, in this complicated and mysterious 
life, a person who fights with the weapons of simple truth 
has no chance of immediate victory over one who con- 
descends to employ those of equivocation and exaggera- 
tion. Victory, in that case, must be a question of time, 
and perhaps in this world there may even be no victory. 
It comforts me to think that a Day is coming in which all 
things shall be made plain. 

I am thankful, however, for one thing, — ^that the blame 
is laid so much upon me, and not upon Ina. I think, with 
all her selfishness and want of sincerity, Mrs. Penryhn 
feelfe that Ina must be kept in the background as much 
as possible ; and that it would be injurious to her, in every 
way, to be brought into contact with Mr. Randolph, and 
know all the mischief this foolish business is likely to 
cause. Perhaps it is for that reason that Mrs. Penryhn 
visits me with such a heavy condemnation. She must 
save herself, at some person's expense ; and, as it cannot be 
at Ina's, it must be at mine. Well ! let it be so. I shall 
win my way at last. If I can only trust in God, and go 
straight on. 

I could not see Ina for the next half hour. She had 
gone down to breakfast. I sent for her to my own room, 
and before she came, I heard a voice down-stairs which I 
was nearly sure was Mr. Randolph's. I was in perfect 
dread lest he should see her and say something, but, from 
what I heard afterward, Mrs. Penryhn took immediate 
possession of him. 

I prepared my work, and began to knit. I was deter- 
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mined Ina should not see how nervoas and uncomfortahle 
I was. It would have excitfed her curiosity, and nothing 
delights her more than having a little mystery to pry into. 
Still, I knew it would not do to keep the main facts from 
her, OS she would certainly find them out, sooner or later ; 
and then she would disbelieve me, and think I had not been 
open with her. She came in, looking rather pale, but so 
pretty and bright ; and her manner to me, as she kissed 
me and asked if I was tired, was really charming in its 
affection and gracefulness. 

I said to her aloud, inmiediately ; ' Ina dear, I wanted 
to ask you once more about the letters you told me the 
other day you had enclosed or sent for Mrs. Randolph. 
There is some fuss about them. Were there any to auy 
other person besides your grandmamma ? ' 

' Oh no, mamma, no — ^that is — ^I don't quite recollect all 
the directions, I did not look at them much.' 

' You must try to recollect, my dear,' I said gravely : 
' Mr. Randolph wishes to know ; and I think,' I added, 
' that you must recollect, because you spoke so confidently, 
and assured me there were only a few notes for your 
grandmamma and from her.' 

' Yes, I remember saying so,' she replied ; * and there 
were really tfo other notes or messages of any kind, none, 
except just one day — ^but it was nothing, dear mamma ; — 
please don't look so grave, it frightens me.' 

* I do entreat you, my child, to' tell me exactly every 
thing,' I said ; ' because Mr. Randolph is vexed with his 
wife for keeping up an acquaintance with a lady whom he 
disapproves of; and he thinks that you and I have assisted 
her in it.' 

' You I Oh, mamma, mamma, how dreadful, how wicked 
in him 1 ' 

' Don't think about me, my love, think about yourself; 
let me know precisely what the facts are.' 

' But there is nothing, mamma, really nothing ; it was 
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a very simple thing. Mrs. Bandolph sent in a note one day 
from grandmamma, and she wrote in the envelope, " If your 
gardener should be going into Westford this aflemoon, will 
you ask him to call at Lady Chase's, No. 2 Merrion Place, 
and say that Mrs. Randolph will be there on Tuesday at 
four o'clock ? " I was afraid Stephen might forget the mes- 
sage, and so I wrote it down for him, and directed it to Lady 
Chase. He left the paper at the house, I suppose. A writ- 
ten answer came back, that Lady Chase would be glad to 
see Mrs. Randolph ; and I sent it on to Woodleigh. Once 
afterward the same thing happened. That was all indeed.' 
. ' And why did you not tell me this the other day ? ' I 
inquired. 

' I forgot it just when we were talking, indeed I did ; — 
and afterward, when it came into my head, I thought that 
there was no good in saying any thing about it, because you 
only seemed to care about the letters from grandmamma, 
and this had nothing to do with her.' 

' But now tell me, Ina,' I said (and I am sure my tone 
must have been that of extreme vexation), 'if this message 
was so simple and unimportant, why was it not repeated to 
me at the time ? ' 

* Oh, mamma, because it came from Mrs. Randolph, and 
I knew she would not like me to repeat any thing which 
came from her ; she would not trust me again.' 

' Did she ever tell you so ? ' 

* Not exactly ; but she thanked me for being so good and 
kmd to her ; and grandmamma told me that she spoke of 
me so affectionately, and. said she was sure that I was quite 
to be trusted. I knew what that meant^' 

' No doubt,' I thought to myself And yet Mrs. Pen- 
ryhn can turn round, and accuse me of encouraging a secret 
correspondence ! 

' And you are quite sure,' I continued, ' as you told me 
the other day, that Marietta knew nothing of any private 
notes or messages ? Pray remember exactly.' 
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< Oh, nothing, nothing at alL Mrs. Randolph remarked 
to me once, that Marietta could not understand her, and 
therefore she could not tell her aU her troubles, and I don't 
think she ever did ; and Marietta was very strange about her 
aunt ; whenever I said any thing she always shut up di- 
rectly.' 

' And on what occasion was it that Mrs. Randolph spoke 
to you in this way about her troubles ? ' I asked. ' You 
have had very few opportunities of talking with her 
alone.' 

' It was the day we were at the Lodge, when you came 
up and told me that I was not to go within the gates again. 
I have never been there since.' 

Ina's tone was that of a person who can lay claim to- an 
absolutely clear conscience, and it made my heart sink. 

* My dear,' I said, ' it appears to me quite useless to at- 
tempt to show you that you have, from the beginning, 
been wrong in all this business; I would rather show you 
the end. Mrs. Randolph is an imprudent and silly woman, 
and makes imprudent acquaintances. Her husband is 
very angry with her, and very angry with every one who 
has, in any way, assisted her. If you had attended to the 
spirit of my injunctions, you could not possibly have laid 
yourself open to blame; but you chose to act contrary 
to my advicQ, you followed your own will, because you 
had taken a fancy to Mrs. Randolph, and were, I suppose, 
pleased with a little mystery ; and the result is, that you 
have brought upon me the charge of great imprudence, 
and exposed me to most painful censure. I must bear 
all this, I cannot let your name be brought forward ; but 
it would be an infinite comfort to me, in my vexation, to 
feel that you thoroughly understood where you had been 
in fault, and I confess I very .much question whether you 
do.' 

' I should never have thought of keeping any thing 
from you, if grandmamma had not sent the messages and 
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notes,' said Ina, in the same self-justifying tone; ^but I 
did not know what to do then.' 

' But, my dear, your gpandmamma did not tell you to 
send a note to any one else.' 

' It was a message I ' 

'A message, or a note, it comes to the same thing. 
Still less did she tell you to go and talk to Mrs. Randolph, 
at the Woddleigh Lodge, when I had expressly desired 
you not to go within the gates. Besides, if your grand- 
mamma had begged you to keep her letters to yourself, it 
would have been perfectly easy for you to have written to 
her, and told her, that although you would not, of course, • 
show any thing she wrote, yet, that you could not send 
letters to Mrs. Randolph without my knowledge, because, 
you knew, I should not like it. If you* had really cared to 
please me, that is what you would have done.' 

' It would have made grandmamma dreadfully angry,' 
said Ina. * I don't think, mamma, you know.' 

'Yes, my dear,' I said, *I do know. Your grand- 
mamma, very naturally, is not yet accustomed to my be- 
ing placed in authority over you, instead of herself. She 
feels, as I dare say I should feel, in her place, that her 
claim upon your obedience is as great, if not greater, than 
mine. But, Ina, if you would only use your own good 
sense, and right feeling, you would be able to reconcile 
her to this state of things, more easily than any one. You 
know that I have no wish to put her aside ; on the con- 
trary, I desire that you should do every thing you possibly 
can to please hen But the real fact is, that it is not a 
question between obeying your grandmamma, or obeying 
me, it is simply a question of your own wilL This is your 
fault, your temptation. Whatever you take it into your 
head to do, that you determine to do; and, if you cannot 
carry out your object by direct means, you do it by indi- 
rect. I must put it before you in plain words : wilfulness 
has brought you into this difficulty, and wilfulness will 
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bring you into a great many others, imless, throngh 
God's help, you acknowledge, and watch, and strive 
against it. Now, tell me one thing more : has Cecil any 
knowledge of this intercourse between you and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph?' 

' Oh, no, mamma I Cecil would never think of inquir- ^ 
ing about any thing ; and, you know, grandmamma looks 
upon her as a child.' 

' I am thankful for it,' was my inward comment, but I 
said, aloud, — ' And there is no one, then, concerned in it 
but yourself?' 

*No one, except, — ^I think, mamma, Agnes guessed 
something. She is so odd and feo quick.' 

Instantly I recalled to mind my poor little child's 
worry of mind just before we left home, and for the mo- 
ment I felt vexed with myself that, I had not inquired 
more into its cause. I asked what made Ina think that 
Agnes knew any thing about the letters. , 

' Because she once or twice came up whilst I was talk- 
ing to Stephen in the garden; and once she overheard 
what I said.' 

* And did she make any remark ? ' 

' I did not let her. I told her to run away, and not 
trouble herself about what did not concern hen Ton 
know, mamma, it was the only thing I could do.' 

' Perhaps so,' I said. ' I don't pretend to judge. I am 
not used to double ways, Ina.' 

' Oh, mamma, mamma ; you are so hard upon me, so-^-' 
she was going to say unkind — ^but a sense of respect 
stopped her. 

'I may be so,' I said. 'I will confess to* you, v^ry 
candidly, my dear child, that any thing approaching to 
deceit is so entirely contrary to my nature, that when I 
meet with that which in the least looks like it, I am so 
sorely perplexed, that possibly I may be too severe upon 
it. I cannot, for instance, understand how the mere fact 
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of the necessity for all this mystery should not have 
shown you that there was something wrong in your con- 
duct ; neither do I understand why, when you remembered 
that you had forgotten to mention the message to Lady 
Chase, you did not at once come and tell me so. When I 
was your age, Ina, I did a great many wrong, and a great 
many foolish, things, but I could no more have gone on, 
day after day, with a burden of concealment upon my 
conscience, than I could have flown. It would have made 
me miserable. I must have confessed it,. let the conse- 
quences be what they might. But it is useless,' I added 
— seeing Ina's set, proud, expression of face — 'to dwell 
upon this. If you cannot see what you have done, there 
is no good in my talking to you about it. All I can do 
now is, to be quite sure that I have heard the whole, and 
then to go and m^ke the best explanation I can to Mr. 
Randolph. Will you tell me then — is there any thing — 
— ^the smallest thing — ^kept back, or forgotten, or unex- 
plained now ? ' * 

' No, mamma, nothing,' 

' Very well. Then, my dear, I must beg you to remain 
here in my room, and not to leave it till I come back 
again.' 

I had just reached the door, when Ina followed me, and 
caught hold of my handj * Oh ! mamma, don't go away, 
'don't leave me. I was wrong — ^I know I was — but I 
didn't mean it — I didn't know — and must you see Mr. Ran- 
dolph ? ' I kissed her tenderly, and. said, ' Yes, I must see 
him ; but if you can own that you were sorry, I care for 
nothing else. God bless you and help you, darling ; ' and 
so. I left her. 

I went down-stairs, intending to take the upper hand 
and myself demand an interview with Mr. Randolph. I 
was almost inclined to desire that Mrs. Penryhn should be 
present also ; but my lately acquired perception of her sin- 
gular talent for twisting facts, and diverting attention from 
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the main point, when it happened to tell against her, made 
me decide upon facing my antagonists separately. 

But events were otherwise ordered. I went into the 
drawing-room,^nd found Mrs. Randolph upon the sofa in 
violent hysterics ; Bessie standing by her, with sal volatile ; 
Mrs. Penryhn half scolding, half petting her, and evident- 
ly herself in a state of great agitation ; and before I could 
hear a word of explanation, there was a rush and noise in 
the hall, and into the room burst Cecil and Stasey Hud- 
dersfield, and their mother, followed by a huge Newfound- 
land dog, which jumped upon Mrs. Randolph, and so 
completely frightened her, that it did far more than either 
sal volatile or scolding, toward restoring her to a natural 
state. I just said to Bessie, in a half whisper, * Where is 
Mr. Randolph ? ' and the answer was, ^ Gone ; ' and, hear- 
ing this, I made my escape, and weat back to my own 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

January 6. — I have fully expected an angry explana- 
tory scene, or a catastrophe, but there has been neither. 
We go to-night to the Huddersfields; we are asked to- 
morrow to a Christmas party, at Lord Worthington's ; two 
days after, we are to go home. 

It all comes so naturally, I can scarcely believe that 
the late excitement was a reality. And that strange 
woman, Mrs. Randolph ! — she kept to her room ye^erday, 
but to-day she is quite herself, and has been playing 
battledore and shuttlecock all the morning, and singing 
all the afternoon. Mrs. Penryhn, as usual, sits on the sofa, 
in stately sweetness and condescension, reading a little, 
and talking a little ; and Bessie moves about from room 
to room, taking care that nothing shall come in her 
mother's way to put her out of humor. The children 
have had a little steady work and ifeading with me, and 
are now gone out in the garden ; ifr is too stormy to go 
farther. I, alone, am somehow or other not quite in the 
same position as before. Mrs. Penryhn quietly said to me 
yesterday, in Mrs. Huddersfield's presence : ' We will talk 
no more of the past, my dear Mrs. Anstruther ; we all 
make mistakes, and this has been an unfortunate one; but 
we will hope that nothing more disagreeable will follow. 
Mr. Randolph isa hasty-tempered, but not an ungentlemanly 
man*; you may quite depend upon him ; ' and when I asked 
what she meant, she. looked at me with surprise, and said 
that she was not at liberty to talk of Mr. Randolph's pri- 
vate affairs, but I might quite trust to her to prevent, if 
possible, unpleasant things being said. Mrs. Huddersfield 
echoed her mother's assurance, and gave me very excellent 
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cautions as to my future management of the children ; say- 
ing that, "with her long experience, she had seen and known 
a great deal, and had quite come to the conclusion that it 
did not do to trust girls too far ; and even dear meek, sim- 
ple Bessie came to my room at night, and said that she was 
so very sorry. for me, but she was quite sure I had meant 
every thing for the best ; and really Mrs. Randolph was so 
strange, that very likely she would have done just the 
same, whether I had encouraged her or not. I entreated 
for an explanation, but aU I could get from her was, that 
she had promised her mother not to talk about any thing 
which concerned Mrs. Randolph : in £ict, her mother was 
convinced that the less said about her the better, it would 
only get every one into difficulty ; and so Bessie was very 
sorry, but she really must go to bed. 

Oh I how I longed for Mrs, Bradshaw's straightfor- 
ward, honest bluntness 1 How I longed for it now ! I puz- 
zle myself with thinking what it all means, and can come 
to no conclusion, except that Mrs. Penryhn feels she has 
gone too far in supporting Mrs. Randolph ; and now means 
to draw back, and lay the blame of any thing foolish which 
has been done or sai^ upon me. 

I really did not know, before, how proud I was : but it 
is as much as I can possibly bear (rather more, indeed), to 
find myself placed in this position of being lectured and 
instinicted. I think Mrs. Huddersfield tries me the most, 
she is so;dreadfully sensible ; she never says any thing one 
can contradict ; and now that she has found out, as she 
thinks, that I don't understand how to manage my children, 
she considers herself at liberty, if not called upon, to advise 
me upon all matters concerning them. 

She began yesterday afternoon about their dress. ' Had 
we a good dress-maker at Westford ? It was such an excel- 
lent plan to have a London dress-maker. It was not need- 
ful to have every thing made there, but one or two dresses 
and patterns would be such a help ; and the children's fig- 
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ures would be so improved by it. Agnes looked delicate, 
and was likely to grow crooked. I should make her lie 
down a good deal Whenever she came in from her walk 
she ought to lie down. And going to bed early, — that 
was very important : but, above all things, exercise in the 
morning : it was so very bad for children to be kept at 
their studies too long together,' In my heart I agreed to 
all, except, perhaps, the London dress-maker : but, I sup- 
pose my assent was not very hearty, for Mrs. Huddersfield 
went on to"expatiate upon her own experience and my igno- 
rance ; the result, no doubt, of having been so long abroad. 
All this ended with a hope that they should see us early 
this evening, and that we should meet to-morrow at Arling 
Castle. As my stay was so short, it would be a great pity 
not to let the cousins be as much together as possible now ; 
and perhaps Ina and Cecil might manage another visit at 
Easter. Companionship and change were very good for 
young people ; it prevented them from becoming narrow- 
minded. 

What is it that makes truth so disagreeable ? 

January 1, — ^Two evenings of excitement cannot be 
good for any one, whatever Mrs. Huddersfield may be in- 
clined to think. The children are quite wearied out to-day 
and so am L Last night, they were not in bed till halt- 
past two ; and the night before, it was after one. I cannot 
help thinking that late hours are at the bottom of more 
than half the mischief which people complain of in evening 
parties. If I were ever able to give the tone to the place 
I lived in, what I should very much wish to do would bo 
to effect a reformation in this respect. The more I think, 
the more I am convinced that amusements stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing as eating and drinking, and that 
it is the excess which is the evil. At the Huddersfields, 
the party was small, and we had only Christmas games; 
which, however— as it struck me — gave just as much op- 
portunity for vanity, conceit, and selfishness, as any other 
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kind of amusement. I don't mean to say that there was 
any very remarkable exhibition of these fanlts ; bnt still 
there they were. Mrs. Huddersfield told me that she had 
fixed upon games instead of dancing, because there were 
some persons present who objected to dancing. Very 
»good and right on her part, and I respected her for giving 
in to her friends' scraples ; but when the amusement began, 
and the. young ladies -who might not dance were appealed 
to to order the games, and displayed their quickness and 
talent with evident satisfaction, and the mothers looked 
on, and drew every one's attention to them, I confess I felt 
in my own mind, that there was just as much evil in one 
kind of recreation as in another. Certainly I should not 
have liked to see Ina or Cecil putting themselves so prom- 
inently forward. 

At the Castle, we had really a splendid entertainment, 
and all kinds of amusements ; snap-dragon, and a bullet 
pudding, and blindman's buff, for the little ones ; and at 
last dancing — ^hearty, merry, young dancing, which it did 
me good to look at. Lady Worthington is a charmingly 
simple, kind-hearted person, and kept every thing going. 
What delighted me most, I must confess, was to watch 
Cecil. That fascinating unselfishness and good-humor of 
hers, show themselves so markedly in society ; and then 
I, who know her well, know also the real principle which 
lies at the bottom. I happened to go to her room just 
before we set off for the Castle, and found her reading a 
little book I had given her as a kind of preparation for 
Jier Confirmation. She was quite ready, and looked so 
bright and happy, and so exquisitely simple and pure in 
her white muslin dress ; and when I asked her if she had 
not had time for her reading before, her cheek flushed, and 
she said * Oh I yes, — ^but I dressed as quickly as I could, be- 
cause then I thought I should be able to have some reading 
just at the last minute, so that I might not forget. There 
was no harm in it, was there ? ' 
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Dear child ! I am sure she did nl)t forget ; for there was 
no one in the room, that I could see, half as thoughtful for 
others, or as free from self-consciousness ; and her laugh had 
a musical ring of gladness in it, which seemed as if it could 
scarcely belong to this soiTOwful world. 

She told me, when W^e came back, that she had had a most 
delightftd evening. She did not think she had ever enjoyed 
herself so much before. Agnes was too tired. If I had 
known how late the party would be, I should not have 
taken her. She would have been happier at home with 
Charley,, who is still kept very quiet, in hopes that he may 
quite recover, and be well enough to go back to school at 
the end of the month. Agnes is so very timid and shy, 
that strangers and 'large parties are a real oppression to her. 
It was partly the wish to fight against this over-sensitive- 
ness, which made me take her with me to the Castle ; but 
I confess, I regretted it when I found what the evening 
was likely to be. I could not help being amused, as well 
as provoked at the efforts made by Mrs. Penryhn to throw 
Ina and Lord Hopeton together. Ina did not open the 
ball (as Mrs. Huddersfield called it) with him. There 
were persons of much higher rank than herself in the room ; 
but Mrs. Penryhn was determined to make up for this in 
other ways. Ina was continually his vis-d-viSy and Mrs. 
Penryhn kept him talking to her, and made him fetch lem- 
onade and negus for her ; and in fact, as much as she could, 
conapelled the poor boy to dance attendance upon her. 
Not that he disliked it, for Ina is very attractive, and to do 
her justice, I don't think she was at all aware of her grand- 
mother's object. But it was very odious to me. From my 
heart I can say, that one of the last things I should desire 
for Ina, would be to become a countess, and the ijiistress 
of Arling Castle. So far as I can see, I believe it would be 
precisely the thing to ruin her. It is all very well, when peo- 
ple are bom to rank and wealth. Their position comes as 
naturally to them then, as it does to have a forehead and 
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eyes ; and all that is to be done, is to teach them to make 
a right ase of it. Bat to be raised to it is qaite a different 
thing ; very few can stand it, and I do not believe that Ina 
would be amongst the few. And Lord Hopeton is a good- 
natured boy, but really nothing more — one can see it in his 
£sice. He would never guide a girl bf Ina's character and 
talent. 

But I shall try not to think about this manoeuvring ; it 
makes me cross and uncharitable. I have not been able to 
say much more to Ina about the late worries. Every thing 
being glossed over, as it has been, I have little apparently to 
complain of; and I said, the other day, all that was to be said, 
as to the share she had in my annoyance. It will not do to 
be unfair, and make her answerable for results which she 
could not foresee ; though it is very important to make her 
feel how serious they may be. For that reason, I could have 
been glad to endure a little more open persecution. This 
fashion of martyrizing one negatively, is both ingenious and 
safe. My perplexity now is Mre. Randolph. What is she 
going to do ? and what is the state of affairs between her 
and her husband ? I have found out that they had an in- 
terview the other morning, at which Mrs. Penryhn was 
present. Bessie told me so far, and added, that the great 
subject of dispute was Victor ; and that it was because of 
him that Mrs. Randolph was so upset; but what that 
implies I do not know, neither does she. One thing is 
certain, — ^that there is no idea of Mrs. Randolph's leaving 
Ailing at present. I doubt if Mrs. Penryhn is as well 
pleased with her as she was. There is less enthusiasm in 
her manner toward her ; but still she seems to take it for 
granted that she will stay. I suspect that there is a feeling 
of compassion mixed up with this hospitality; for, selfish, 
and worldly, and untrue as Mrs. Penryhn is, she is by no 
means devoid of benevolence. The one rejoicing thought 
to me noWy is that we hope to be at home the day ^fler to- 
morrow. The freedom of one's own house will be an inde- 
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scrihable luxury f and I shall then be at the headquarters 
of every thing that is going on. I shall know the worst 
and the best of all that is happening, and shall understand 
just how far the servants' gossiping, and Mr. Randolph's 
misrepresentations, have been able to do me an injury. I 
wish Mrs. Bradshaw would write ; but, I shall, as I trust, 
see her so soon, that I dare say she thinks it better to wait 
and tell me every thing, instead of writing. Charley is es- 
pecially delighted at the thought of being in his own home 
again. He has felt greatly the claims upon my attention, 
which have prevented my being with him as much as I 
wished ; and he is quite jealous of Celia and Stasey, because 
he says they take up his sisters' time. It is not bad dis- 
cipline for him, though I would fain have it otherwise. 
Geoffrey Huddersfield has really been very kind to him ; 
coming over frequently to see him, and amusing him by 
teaching him chess ; but no one, he assures me, can taketbe 
place of Frank Neville. * Such a capital fellow, mamma — 
a regular brick.' He happened to say this just as Mrs. 
Penryhn cajpe in one day, and she asked whom he was 
speaking of? and I was obliged to answer quickly, ' One 
of his school-fellows,^ and then turn the conversation. 
This having to guard against prejudices, take away all 
sense of freedom. But I must go now, and prepare for 
departuie. When next I date my journal, I trust it will 
be from home. Still, I would not be ungrateful. I have 
received much outward attention myself, and the children 
have had real kindness. One must be just. It is so easy 
to say I dislike a person, and then to forget all the virtues 
which ought to go far to balance the faults, at least, to hu- 
man eyes. 
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CHAPTER xyym. 

Demham^ January 10. — I doubt if ever I wrote a date 
with greater satisfaction. I take a long breath, and look 
round my room with the feeling of an escaped prisoner. 
The last 'day at Arling was really intolerable. I say, in 
all reverence and thankfulness, thank God it is over I It 
was only the day before yesterday, but it really seems to 
me a year ago. The Huddersfields came over to say good- 
by,— that was the ostensible object. Mrs. Huddersfield 
and the two girls came early ; Mr. Huddersfield and Geof- 
frey did not appear till dinner-time. I was very busy, su- 
perintending the packing, when I heard the first arrival, 
but I determined not to go down-stairs till every thing was 
finished ; so I worked on diUgently, till I wa# startled by 
a very gentle knock at the door — not at all like Mrs. Hud- 
dersfield's determined ' Admit me ! * but a timid, petitioning 
knock. I thought it was one of the children, and said 
* Come in,' without looking up. 

' Dear Mrs. Anstruther, will you forgive me for intru- 
ding ? ' I heard uttered, in a gentle voice ; and when I 
turned round, I saw Mrs. Randolph. She never appeared 
at breakfast, so I was not surprised to see her in a loose 
morning-gown, and her hair not quite in that perfect order 
which it usually exhibits; but it did pain me^to observe 
how very pale and worn she was, though looking extrenjely 
pretty. I was astonished at the visit, for this was the first 
time she had ever entered my room, but I could, of course, 
only receive her kindly, and offer her a seat by the fire, 
which she accepted, with a look of Buffering that went to 
my heart. 
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* I am not very well this morning,' she began ; ' I slept 
badly. Troubled thoughts always disturb rest.' 

' Yes,' I said, ' and the rest which does come when one 
is troubled, is scarcely refreshing.' 

' I want to ask your advice,' she continued, abruptly. 

'Mine? but, indeed, Mrs, Penryhn must be your best 
adviser!' • 

' I want your help. I trust you. God help me ! I must 
have some one to trust.' 

' But let it be some one who can really help you, Mrs. 
Randolph,' I said, ' Indeed, I am too great a stranger.' 

* Then you cast me off! Well, I knew it would be so.' 
She hid her face in her hands for some seconds. Suddenly 
looking up, she exclaimed, ' They have all deceived me, 
that is why I come to you, — ^but you are selfish like the 
rest ! ' 

* I hope not ; but it is impossible for me to give advice 
in a case about which I am ignorant.' 

'A mere excuse ! you are afraid to be mixed up with 
me !' 

' Yes,' I said, ' I am ; the very little I have had to do 
with you has already brought me into trouble, and what is 
infinitely worse, it has brought troubles upon Ina too.' 

' How ? Why ? What can you mean ? ' 

' Mr. Randolph accuses us both of aiding you in a secret 
correspondence with Lady Chase.' 

' Fool ! Madman ! Miserable spy ! And he thinks I 
will return to him ! ' 

' And you will not ? ' I said. 

' Would you ? ' and she fixed her glittering, restless eyes 
upon me, and leaned forward, resting her head upon her 
hand, and waiting for an answer. 

I said, quietly, *I would do what a wife's duty de- 
mands.' 

' Duty ! duty ! Mrs. Penryhn talks of duty ! ' and Mrs. 
Randolph smiled scornfully. 

13 
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^And she is right,' I said; Hhere can be no other 
guide.' 

* And each person is to judge of his own duty. Where 
is the guide, then ? ' 

^ There is a law,' I said, ^ independent of opinion ; only, 
unfortunately, we do not all interpret it aright.' 

^ The law which says a man may make a slave of his 
wife, — exact obedience of body and soul, — ^make her his 
tool, — ^insult her, — ^trample upon her 1 ' 

^ A law which says they are one, for worse as well as 
for better,' I said. 

* You talk ignorantly. You were a happy wife.' 

* I could esteem my husband,' I said. 

She interrupted me — 'Yes, you esteemed him. I 
esteemed mine once. I thought him — ^ah ! God only 
knows how I worshipped him. And now — ^ 

* You esteem him still,' I said. *Mr. Randolph is a 
man who in many ways must command esteem.' I felt a 
little hypocritical as I said this, for certainly it required 
some eflfort to recall Mr. Randolph's good qualities apart 
from those of which I had had personal experience. 

' Weiy was the reply, and the tone singularly expressed 
both bitterness and candor, ' you are right. I have one 
longing, to despise him utterly, that so I may forget him. 
That has not come yet But do you think, therefore, that 
I will go back to himV ' 

' Yes,' I said. 

She waited, thought, then said slowly, 'This is not 
what Mrs. Penryhn counsels.' 

' My dear Mrs. Randolph,' I exclaimed, ' it is impossible 
for any person to act rightly who has so many advisers. 
I do entreat you, chose one and trust that one— -you do 
but go by your own will when you consult so many ; — 
Mrs. Penryhn, or, if you will, Mrs. Bradshaw.' 

' Mrs. Bradshaw I Ah, yes ; but she is at Woodleigh, 
she cannot know how things have gone on.' 
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It was such a very weak answer, I really did not know 
how to reply. 

'Listen!' exclaimed the unhappy woman, and her 
voice trembled with eagerness. ' He would bring me back 
by threats. Unless I consent, he will take my child from 
me, — ^my Victor. I shall never see him again, — ^never — 
never. So he thinks to compel me. But I will dare him ; 
yes, dare him to the very last.' 

The pale cheek became crimson with excitement and 
fever. I said a few soothing words, but they sounded un- 
meaning. I was speaking of that of which I knew almost 
nothing ; and all the time I was marvelling what could 
have induced her to appeal to me. 

At length she said : ' They told me you were very good, 
very wise. Marietta said so. I thought you would help 
me, but you can talk only of duty,' 

'Because duty must come first,' I said : ' it is God's will. 
We must attend to that first ; and comfort will follow.' 

'God's will!' she repeated, — and there came such a 
deep, deep sigh — *• but those like me know nothing about 
that. And why does He will I should be miserable ? ' 

' To bring you back to Himself^' I said ; ' to make you 
feel that you have wandered away from Him, and that, 
apart from Him, there can be no true happiness. Dear 
Mrs. Randolph, if you could only do this first thing which 
God requires — submit yourself to ' your husband — you 
would feel that God was — if one may so say— on your 
side, and then you would look to Him with confidence for 
further guidance, and He would guide you. But now, 
whilst you are a rebel — ^forgive me for using the word — it 
is impossible you should have any confidence in God, any 
more than in your fellow-creatures.' 

' I have confidence in you,' she exclaimed. ' But oh I I 
am so tired — so ill, so very miserable! Why does God 
make me miserable ? ' 

The old question ! I had made no way. I had done 
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notbing for her. I did not see that any thing was to be 
done. Reasoning with her was like attempting to build a 
house on the sand. I never before felt so strongly the dif 
ficulty of dealing with a person intellectually as well as 
morally weak. 

* Perhaps,* I said, at length, ' you would tell me pre- 
cisely what it is that Mrs. Penryhn advises ? Then I 
should be able to judge how far I can agree, with her.* 

* She says I shall do better to delay ; not to give any 
answer yet. She wants me to come here — ^that is, to take 
a cottage — ^the one at the comer near the church; then 
she says dhe shall be at hand to advise me, and she thinks 
she can make things straight with my husband after a 

. time. Now, she says, if I go back to him, we must quar- 
rel again, and every thing will be worse than it was before. 
But he told me it must be now or never ; and if I delay he 
will take Victor quite from me. I shall never see him. 
again. Mrs. Penryhn says that is only a threat.* 

* And what do you yourself think is your duty ! ' 

' Don't talk to me of duty ; I can't bear it. * Talk to me 
of what I am able to do — ^to bear.' 

' But,' I said, * we can all bear what it is our duty to 
bear, if we only seek God's strength.' 

' I don't feel that ; I have never felt it. It is no use to 
speak to me in that way.' 

' Then,' I said, * I really cannot give an opinion. If I 
must not put what is right before you, I have nothing else 
to say.' 

' But tell me what you think is right.' 

'Abstractly,' I said, 'without any reference to circum- 
stances, there is no question whatever that it is right to go 
back. I give no opinion as to whether, in your case, you 
should delay or do this at once. I really can be no judge ; 
but the fact itself is self-evident.' 

' Ah ! ' and she shook her head — ' that is no help. It 
tells me nothing.' 
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* But what is it which you yourself wish ? ' I asked. 

' I don't know. I wish nothing ; only to be at rest.' 

' And to have your child,' I said. 

'Oh! yes. My Victor, my darling. But he will take 
him from me. I shall never see him.' 

' But Mr. Randolph will not tio this if you submit your- 
self to him,' I said. 

' He tells me I may see him sometimes.' 

'And you trust his word? ' 

* Yes, yes, quite.' 

The stress upon the last word made me feel what it 
was that had gained Mr. Randolph the respect of his 
friends, in spite of his glaring faults. 

' Then,' I said, ' the question becomes narrowed : it is 
just whether you will agree to give up your child or not.' 

She burst into a violent flood of tears ; and I heard her 
murmur, ' Mrs. Penryhn does not say so.' 

What could I reply ? How could I take upon myself 
to advise more strongly, knowing as I did nothing of the 
reasons which must have induced Mrs. Penryhn to give 
different counsel? 

' She promises me it shall all come right,' continued the 
unhappy woman, speaking in broken sentences ; ' and she 
has always helped me, I have trusted to her.' 

' But you told me, at first,^ that some one had deceived 
you,' I said. 

'Yes; sometimes I think they are all deceiving me. 
Maria said her mother would write to my husband and get 
his consent ; but she has not written. That has made me 
so miserable. I thought they were turning against me, and 
I came to talk to you.' 

' And when must you give your final answer ? ' I in- 
quired. 

' He did not say ; he was so angry. He thought I 
had some dreadful reason for leaving Woodleigh before he 
came. But I had not — indeed I had not ; only I was so 
frightened.' 
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' And whilst you continue to do as you are doing,' I 
said, ' you must be more and more frightened.' 

* Yes, I know it ; it would be better to be quite apart ; 
but, then, my boy, my boy.' 

' And your husband,' I said ; * you could not really bear 
to be kept always and entirely separate.' 

The only answer was a hysterical sob ; and just at that 
moment, most unfortunately, Ina came in. 

She would have drawn back, as soon as sbe saw bow I 
was engaged ; but Mrs. Randolph, with tbat singular im- 
pulsiveness which makes me think she must have some 
foreign blood in her, rushed up to her, exclaiming, * Ah ! 
here is one, at least, who lores and is true to me.' And 
Ina, half pleased and half bewildered, was led to a seat 
near the fire ; and Mrs. Randolph was actually about to 
appeal to her as to the question under discussion, when I 
interfered. 

I merely said : ^ Mrs. Randolph, these are not matters 
of which a young girl like Ina can be in the least a judge. 
Ina, my dear, you had bettei* go.' And Ina obeyed, 
feeling intensely curious, I am sure, by the way in 
which she lingered — so that I was obliged to speak to her 
twice. 

That brought Mrs. Randolph's excitement to a climax, 
I was her enemy : as unkind, as cruel, as the rest. I de- 
nied her the oidy sympathy that was left. Marietta had 
deserted her ; her husband hated her ; the only person who 
spoke or thought of her kindly was Ina. 

It was the same kind of scene which I had witnessed 
once before, and it ended in the same way. 

Groves was sent for to assist Mra. Randolph to her 
room ; and then there was the usual dose of laudUnum ; and 
for the time she was quieted. 

But not so the house. Mrs. Penryhn, of course, knew 
that something was amiss ; so did Mrs. Huddersfield ; and 
Up-stairs they both came. It was before Mrs. Randolph 
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had left my room. They took the management, of her 
instantly out of my hands, and made me stand by like 
an ignorant cipher, whilst they coaxed and petted and sym- 
pathized, and now and then, I must do them the justice to 
say, scolded. 

But tie real scolding was reserved for me afterward. 
They heard Mrs. Randolph's version of what had passed 
— in one sense, a true one no doubt, but still only half 
true; because, not taking into account the reservations 
and limitations with which I had guarded all I said — hinting 
advice rather than offering it. Anyhow they had, as I 
might have anticipated, a totally false impression of what 
I had said, and why I had said it ; and came to meTfull of 
indignation at the attempt which they supposed I had 
made to guide Mrs. Randolph in a different direction from 
that which they had themselves suggested. They are 
both possessed by the idea that my one desire is to gov- 
ern ; and so they imagine th«,t I have interfered in this poor 
woman's affairs, and taken upon myself to counsel her, sim- 
ply from the love of interference. It is, I dare say, a natu- 
ral idea, for I was obliged to be a little determined in one 
or two ways when the children were first given up to me ; 
and Mrs. Penryhn has never forgiven me for declining to 
settle near Arling ; — and the prejudice once imbibed has 
ever since been retained. 

But, be that as it may, I have not had such a complete 
set-down since the days when I was a naughty child in 
the nursery. I was told by Mrs. Penryhn, that with my 
love of management I had done irreparable mischief, not 
only on a former occasion, but in the present instance ; 
that I had disturbed Mrs. Randolph's mind, just at the 
very moment when it was becoming settled and calmed ; 
that the plan formed for her was the very best which 
could be devised under the circumstances; that imme- 
diate return to her husband would be nothing but misery 
for both; that every thing would have been explaiaed to 
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Mr. Randolph's satisfaction; that a home near ArliDi; 
woald be a secarity against all the follies of which she 
had lately been guilty; that, in fact, it would be her 
salyatiouy for there were no friends she trusted like the 
old friends of her youth, who had been so faithful, so 
sympathizing in all her troubles ; and that she herself had 
said it was impossible to go back to Woodleigh, — she had 
been far too miserable and lonely there. The last words 
were spoken with a strong emphasis, and a glance at me, 
as if I had been the especial cause of the misery and 
loneliness; .and then Mrs. Penryhn stopped, and Mrs. 
Huddersfield took up the task of enlarging upon her 
mother's text ; and remarked on the folly, not to say 
the sin, of thus venturihg to give advice upon unknown 
matters. She warned me against the love of power 
generally, and made most sensible observations upon the 
temptation which it offers to women, — ^in which I entirely 
agreed with her. She hintecl (only hinted — what, she 
said, was by no means rude or unkind) at my peculiar 
position — ^left the uncontrolled guardian of my husband's 
children ; and no doubt really meaning to do well, but 
still liable — as, indeed, all were liable — to error, especially 
when there was any peculiar bias of mind, any special 
characteristic — such as the love of independence, an un- 
willingness to be guided, etc., etc. But it is impossible 
to remember it all ; only it would have made a most ex- 
cellent and valuable essay. And Mrs. Huddersfield spoke 
so well ! She has a gift of words (some would s|iy, a 
fatal gifl for a woman) ; but, what is very rare, she keeps it 
under control. Every sentence is well turned, and full 
of meaning. She never repeats herself; and each syllable 
is enunciated in the clearest, fullest, most distinct tones. 
Really, if I had not been so excessively irritated I could 
have listened to her with considerable amusement, if not 
interest. It was so peculiar to hear her say careftilly, in 
her most excited moments, we do not, we will not, instead 
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of we don't, and won't ; and whither and thither, instead 
of where and there. I am convinced she watched herself 
more strictly then than she would have done on any- 
ordinary occasion, for I have now and then caught a sound 
of the objectionable abbreviations in ordinary conversa- 
tions ; but set her off upon a virtuous lecture, and a first- 
rate university orator would not be more exact in his 
language. 

I will not answer for what my manner may hav.e been 
whilst I was enduring this severe mental castigation ; I 
dare say I showed that I did not like it, and I own 
that when Mrs. Huddersfield concluded by saying, 'These 
things are not pleasant to hear, but it does us all good at 
times to be told the truth,' I answered ' No doubt, only 
we must be quite sure that what we hear is truth.' A 
sentence which Mrs. Penryhn took up as if I had accused 
Mrs. Huddersfield of falsehood, and — ^but, in fact, it is all 
too painful and humiliating to be written down. I sup- 
pose no one ever came forth from an ordeal of this kind 
without having some cause for self-reproach; and I do 
not certainly recall all that I said with unmingled satis- 
faction, though I don't think I actually lost my temper. 
We made it up, as people say, sufficiently to be civil to 
each other, but we had a most dreary evening ; the only 
bright part of which was from six to seven, when the little 
ones were at play in the drawing-room. My bonnie little 
Essie is a delight to every one, and Mrs. Penryhn is really 
excessively fond of children, and her prejudices seem to 
vanish where they are concerned. 

Mrs. Randolph did not appear again. Ina was sent to 
her room several times by her grandmamma, a circumstance 
which, I confess, did not increase my good-humor. Celia 
and Stasey were loud in their regrets that their cousins were 
going away so soon, and before they had been allowed to 
pay them a visit. They tried very hard to make me- 
promise that the two girls should go to them in the 
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Bprlng; but Mrs. Haddersfield cat them short, by say- 
ing in a yirtaoas tone — ' My dears, it is wrong to look for- 
ward so &r, and no doubt Mrs. Anstruther has her own 
plans, which it will be useless for you to interfere with. 
But if ever your cousins should be permitted to return to 
this neighborhood, we shall be most glad to see them.' 

' Won't you really let them come again. Aunt Mary ? ' 
exclaimed Celia, coming up to me, 

I could only say that I never ventured to promise long 
beforehand ; and Mrs. Huddersfield made her comment in a 
marked manner — ' Of course, my dear, I told you. • 

That was the last worry of the evening, for the Hud- 
dersfields left us almost immediately afterward ; and we 
all went to bed. We started next morning at eleven, and 
were at home by three ; Charley was a little tired, but all, 
except Ina, were delighted to find themselves here ; and, 
even in her case, the prospect of seeing Marietta again, 
neutralized the regret at leaving Arling and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. After all, Ina's real feeling goes to Marietta. Mrs. 
Randolph is only a romance to her ; but I trust they may 
not be thrown much together. We have done notjiing at 
all but set ourselves to-rights, and prepare for regular 
work. 

Mrs. Bradshaw has sent a note saying that she has an 
engagement to-day, but hopes to see me to-morrow ; she 
will come to luncheon, that she may be sure to find me at 
home. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

January 12. — ^A day which has thrown light upon sev- 
eral subjects, not all of an agreeable character. 

Mrs. Bradshaw came, as she bad said, and I sent all the 
children down to the shore, with nurse as their chaperone^ 
and having given orders that no other visitors were to be 
admitted, prepared for a long session. Marietta was left 
at home with Colonel and Mrs. George Bradshaw, and the 
children. With excellent caution Mrs. BradshaT^ had de- 
cided that it would be better for Marietta and Ina not to 
meet until she had learned from me how much Ina knew 
about the Woodleigh affairs; otherwise Marietta might 
mention, unintentionally, things which I did not wish Ina 
to know. 

' I am learning caution, my dear,' said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
* but it is a difficult lesson. My first impulse always is to 
be out-spoken myself, and to let others be the same ; but 
really I have suffered so much, and made others suffer too, 
that I am at length beginning to think twice before I speak 
once ; and so I was resolved to hear all you had to tell be- 
fore I allowed any one else to have the opportunity of 
blundering.' 

' Which implies,' I said, ' that I am not to be cautious, 
but to tell you every thing I have felt, said, and done.' 

' Every thing you have done, — and as much as possible, 
what you have said. As to the feelings, I can imagine 
them. You have been in purgatory.' 

* Something very like it,' I replied, ' and the effect has 
been somewhat purgatorial. I hope it has done me a great 
deal of good, — at any rate, it has been a lesson to my con- 
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ceit. I am by no means a model step-mother, which you 
know I set out with being, at least in intention.' 

' It is an ill wind that blows no one any good. It will 
be rejoicing news to the Demham gossips, that a flaw has 
been found in that pattern of perfection, Mrs. Anstruther. 
But what were your offences at Arling ? I know quite 
well what your Demham follies have been.' 

' They are all of the same character,' I said ; ' but 
Arling worries, or offences, or whatever they should be 
called, are past ; Demham trials are present, and I would 
rather discuss them. What does the world say of me ? ' 

' The most foolish question that a foolish mortal could 
ask I What would become of us if every one knew what 
every one said of him ? My dear, hide your bead in the 
sand, and be satisfied, " what the eye does not see, the 
heart does not grieve ; " which is still more true of the ear 
and its hearing.' 

'But one must see and hear sometimes,' I said; 'just 
to put one on one's guard. Have I any character left ? ' 

' A little. The good rector would uphold you through 
thick and thin, if he were only not so greatly bent upon 
hearing both sides to every question ; which puts him at 
the mercy of any gossip in the neighborhood who professes 
to tell him something new. Lady Anson only says, " I 
have never thoroughly approved of Mrs. Anstruther, but 
we must hope 6he has acted ignorantly ; " whereupon virtu- 
ous Mrs., Harcourt draws herself up, and, in a half-aside 
murmurs, " Always charitable ! dear Lady Anson. But re- 
member your duty to your children.." What every one 
else thinks or talks, I don't pretend to know ; only the old 
captain, holding up his hand, pronounces impressively, " An 
excellent disciplinarian is Mrs. Anstruther, I can believe, 
nothing against her. " ' 

' And do you really mean,' I said, ' that all these foolish 
people have been troubling themselves with my private 
affairs ? ' 
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' Well I poor things, they have not much else to occupy 
them.' 

' But the impertinence, — ^the interference, — ^it really is 
too bad I ' 

' Be patient, if you can ; consider what terrible things 
you have done. Not only allowed Ina to carry on this 
objectionable correspondence, but even to go to Lady 
Chase's house : to call upon her I And then your running 
off to Arling, because you were afraid to meet Mr. 
Randolph, as you have been such a bad counsellor to his 
wdfe.' 

' You are talking wildly,' I exclaimed, ' it is quite im- 
possible that such utter — ' 

' Hush ! hush I Don't .use strong language. The 
world may be a little mistaken, but it never tells lies. 
Oh ! no. Such a good, watchful world it is — so anx- 
ious that its neighbors should not go wrong! And it 
really is very sorry for you. It hopes sincerely, that you 
will repent and amend. I know it prays very earnestly 
for you, and I am not at all sure that, if called upon, it 
would not subscribe handsomely to put you into a reform- 
atory.' 

' Many thanks to it. And is this the general impres- 
sion now ? ' 

' An impression, — ^but not quite a firm conviction, since 
I took upon myself to state exactly the extent of your de- 
linquency. Mrs. Ha.rcourt still thinks that it is a pity to 
allow so much liberty to young girls in their correspond- 
ence ; and has considerable misgivings whether her saintly 
Lydia may hot be corrupted by the near neighborhood of 
your wilful Ina.' 

' She is right as far as the wilfulness goes,' 1 said, with 
a sigh ; ' but it really is very trying.' 

* As trying as it was to the diver, who went to the 
bottom of the sea in a glass bell, to see all the ugly fish 
monsters crowding round him, and opening their jaws to 
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devour him, though he knew they could not get at hinu 
But the diver lacked a remedy which you possess; he 
could not draw down the blinds, and you can.' 

* I suppose,' I said, ^ there is nothing to be done, but to 
be patient, and live it down.' 

^Nothing. Explanations too often make matters 
worse. I found that in one or two cases myself; so now 
I content myself with telling them they are uncharitable 
busy-bodies, and are talking of things they know nothing 
about.' 

' But I should like to know how all these rumors were 
set on foot, and at length were so exaggerated.' 

' Partly through the servants, partly through Mr. Ran- 
dolph. He came back here from Arling, frantic against 
you, and declaring that you had tacitly acknowledged 
every thing.' 

' It is quite monstrous,' I exclaimed. ' And he calls 
himself an honorable man ? ' 

' Oh, yes : " so are we all — all honorable men ; " only 
when we are possessed with one idea, we arrive at rather 
strange conclusions. Tell me exactly what you did own 
to him.' 

' Nothing. I ran away from him.' 

' Most unwise. He is a man who only requires to have 
his tether given him, and then he will come round, and be 
quite tame.' 

' I was foolish, I confess. We had just one very short 
interview, and then he wrote me an impertinent note, re- 
quiring me to promise that I would give up all intercourse 
with his wife. Of course, I never answered it.' 

' Of course, you made a great blunder. He interpreted 
your silence to suit his own preconceptions ; and is now 
more sure than ever that you have nothing to say for 
yourself.' 

' But, whatever he thinks, he need not talk,' I said. 

^ Talking i& his mania ; all the more, I think, because he 
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has a kind of impediment in his speech, and finds it diffi- 
cult. He mnst knock down an obstacle at all risks.' 
' And so he has been spreading these tales of me ! ' • 

* Helping to spread them — doing his little possible ; not 
maliciously, don't think that, but from a stem sense of 
duty ; because he deems it right to warn every one 
against such a wicked impostor. He gives the main out- 
line of facts ; the startled and moral world adds the de- 
tails.' 

I must have looked greatly pained, for Mrs. Bradshaw 
changed her tone, 

' I have told you all this,' she said, ' rather in a random 
way : that is my fashion, perhaps not a good one. But, bad 
as it all is, things will improve. Falsehood is the hare ; 
truth the tortoise. Wait long enough, and the tortoise 
will win the day. As I said before, explanations are of no 
use. Tour own conduct will be your defence. And these 
unhappy Randolphs must leave the place soon, and then 
there will be an end of the whole concern ; and by degrees, 
people will come to themselves.' 

* And where is Mr. Randolph going ? and what is to 
become of his wife ? She is very little inclined to go with 
him, wherever he may be.' 

' His idea is to take her abroad with him upon certain 
conditions. She is to consent to part with Victor, who is 
to be sent to school, and to be with an uncle for the holi- 
days ; and she is not to ask to have him with her for more 
than a month in the year.' 

' He might arrange that,' I said, * without making it a 
condition.' 

* ' Oh, but that is his way. He must always tell what 
he intends to do, and make a regular arrangement about 
it ; and it is just this which has been the bone of contention 
between him and his wife for years. He might have 
made her do any thing he pleased, if he had not insisted 
upon her promising beforehand.' 
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* I Bappose he thinks she spoils Victor.* 

^Yes; and so far, he is right. Something must be 
done with the boy, or he will be entirely rained. But, 
besides this, there is to be a pledge, that she will never 
write or speak to any person to whom her husband may 
object.' 

' That, I suppose, is aimed at Lady Chase.* 

* And all her set — German barons, and so forth. A 
wise stipulation, but one, nevertheless, which a woman 
like Mrs. Randolph naturally shrinks from making.' 

^ And if she should make it, what then ? ' 

' Why, then, she will be received back, as if nothing 
had been amiss. The debts will be paid, without any 
thing more being said about them. She will have a hand- 
some allowance. Her husband will treat her with all kind- 
ness ; and, in short, they will live happy ever after.* 

' There is nothing unreasonable in all this,' I said. 

' But, unfoitunately, Mrs. Randolph is not reasonable ; 
and Marietta, who is in constant communication with her 
uncle, says he is in perfect despair.' 

' The Arling tactics are working against him,' I said. 
' Mrs. Penryhn supports the opposition.' 

'Yes. Because she loves to manage and interfere, and 
have every thing her own way, and thinks, that by stand- 
ing out, she may compel Mr. Randolph to yield the ques- 
tion of stipulations and agreements. Little she knows of 
him! there is not a more pig-headed, obstinate man in 
England, — and that is saying a great deal, for I have had 
a large experience of the race.' 

' Then you would advise Mrs. Randolph to go back at 
all hazards ? ' 

' I advise nothing, I wash my hands of the whole con- 
cera : Mrs. Penryhn has taken it up, and I resign.' 

' And Marietta ? ' 

'She stays with me, for the present, — rather against 
the grain, because, as you know, we don't absolutely bar- 
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monize; but I think she is beginning to understand me, 
and she makes great friends with my little merry, not 
over- wise, daughter-in-law. I don't know what is to be 
done with her, if her uncle and aunt can't make it up ; for 
certainly Mr. Randolph will not allow her to go with his 
wife, neither will he take her to live with himself. He is 
so embittered by all this worry, that he has fallen into old- 
bachelor ways, and, except for his wife's sake, he will 
never break through them again.' 

' It is a pity he ever ceased to be a bachelor,' I said. 
* A fidgety, suspicious disposition like his must, under any 
circumstances, have made a woman miserable.' 

' Oh, yes I If government would only establish a 
committee of women to settle what men might marry and 
what might not ! But we are living under the rule of that 
worst of tyrants — liberty, — and so we all are allowed, as 
somebody says, "to make ourselves miserable our own 
way." * I suppose you would not take Marietta yourself? ' 

* I ! what an idea ! She would not like it. There is no 
room for her. And the responsibility ! — oh, no ; it is im- 
possible I ' 

* Well, I only asked because it came into my head one 
day, when I bad been talking to her a little about the 
probable future, and she seemed so utterly homeless and 
lonely.' 

' But think of Mr. Randolph. What would he say ? 
Imagine his trusting his niece to such an utter reprobate 
as myself: the dear friend of Lady Chase I ' 

'I forgot that, — ^no,^— it would not do. But it is a 
dreary prospect for her; — ^I wish, with all my heart, she 
would marry ! ' 

* Mr. Anson?' 

'I am not so sure. Good-natured and pleasant he is, 
and having brains enough, for himself, though not many 
to spare. Marietta, though, would not want them. There 

*Mi83 Sinclair's "Modern Accomplishments." 
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would be no speoial reason against him ; but then, there is 
nothing particular for him. No, I don't think she most Be 
Mrs. Anson 1 ' 

< Mr. L'Estrange ? ' 

' Poor, dear rector 1 In spite of my mania for having 
him married, I am afraid it would be a sacrifice for her. 
He admires her in a vague kind of way, but he would not 
understand what a treasure he possessed ; and she has a 
great sense of being appreciated ; which arises, not exact- 
ly from vanity, but rather from an involuntary conscious- 
ness when persons are inferior to her. Besides, he is too 
old. No, Marietta's husband may be on his way to her, 
but he has not yet arrived.' 

' We shall see,' I said ; * I very much question if she is 
indifferent to Mr. Anson.' 

'It will be sad to her if she is not, for he is to be sent 
abroad to travel, for three years. The parental minds are 
uneasy about him, I suspect, and wish to divert his 
thoughts ; BO he and a friend, a Mr. Neville, — ^introduced 
by that most priggish of men, Mr. Digby, — are to start in 
the spring, and go the grand tour, which, in these days, 
includes Egypt and Jerusalem.' 

' Three years ! What a long time it seems I ' 

' And yet what a short one it really is I Anyhow, one 
trembles to think what may be wrapped up in it.' 

^ '^ The changes and chances of this mortal life ! " But 
there is, after all, something restful in the words. They 
remind one that there are no chances, though there are 
changes, and so one is content to take events as they 
come.' 

' A very excellent little sermon I I hope I may profit 
by it. But — d propos to nothing — ^I meant to ask you if 
you know any thing about.this Mr. Neville ; for, certainly, 
he knows something about you, or, at least, your boy.' 

'Does he? Then he must be a relation of Charley's 
friend Frank, and if so, a connection of the Penryhns too. 
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A Miss Neville married Henry Penryhn, the one who went 
to Australia.* 

' Oh, yes ! I know ; and there has been a family feud. 
I dined the other day at the Manor, and sat next to Mr. 
Neville at dinner ; and, being perfect strangers, we set to 
work to discover mutual acquaintances: and then my 
friend told me something about it. He has a high opinion 
of you, and a very doubtful one of the Penryhns.' 

* He won't keep his high opinion of me,' I said, * if he 
takes my character from the report of the neighborhood.' 

'You are sore, I see; I should be the same in your 
place ; but if you will only shut your eyes and stop your 
ears for a few months, the stories will blow over. And 
you may trust me to work for you behind your back.' 

* But if Mr. Randolph should come down again, what 
am I to do ? I really can't put myself in the way of being 
talked or written to in that insulting manner.' 

' I don't see why you are to put yourself in any way of 
any thing of the kind. Mr. Randolph will be at Wood- 
leigh again very little— -only just enough to arrange his 
affairs. And he hates the place and the people, and every 
thing connected with it so cordially, that he is not likely 
to go beyond the grounds.' 

* But he will talk—' 

'Well! yes — ^he may; but my impression is, that he 
won't, simply because he has something else to think 
about.' 

' But he will still retain the same impression of me.' 

* Doubtless ; and if you could show ever so plainly it 
was a wrong one, it would make no difference. He is a 
man who invents his own facts, and then draws logical 
conclusions from them; and as he has acted upon these 
conclusioiis, and whatever he does must be right, you see 
it is impossible for the facts to be wrong. 

* And yet,' I exclaimed, ' people say he is high-minded 
and truthful ; Marietta thinks him so — ^ 
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' And so he is in action, no one more so. Bat, onf or- 
tunately, the same principle which makes him keep to 
what he has promised, makes him keep to what he has 
said and thought. • A man may be true in that way, ac- 
cording to his own conscience, without being just.* 

' I don't acknowledge the possibility of truth,' I said, 
' where there is no justice.' 

' Spare me your metaphysics. I can't argue about 
these things, I can only see and feel them. Whatever Mr. 
Randolph tells me he has done or said, I believe. What- 
ever he tells me he will do or say, I believe. Whatever 
he says other people have done or said, I believe also, just 
so far as I can inquire into the context for myself.' 

' Then you never take his conclusions ? ' 

' Never. It is a satisfactory conviction to have arrived 
at, because one knows exactly where one stands. Mari- 
etta is coming to the same point, though by slow degrees. 
But tell me, now, what is to be the amount of confidence 
between her and Ina as to all these matters ? ' 

' None ; or at least none that can possibly be avoided. 
Ina only knows that Mr. Randolph has been displeased 
with his wife, and that she herself has been found fault 
with for sending letters for Mrs. Randolph. I did not 
choose to mix her up, more than I could help, with any 
thing so disagreeable, and so I did not say half I might 
have said about her wilfulness and want of openness.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw said, more gravely than usual, * That 
is a pity.' 

* Why do you say so ? ' I asked. 

* Because I am afraid Ina may meet with awkwardnesses 
which she is not prepared for. People are so petty. The 
Harcourts don't like her, because they don't like Marietta ; 
and Ina is Marietta's friend, and so they have taken up all 
these ill-natured stories warmly. The rector, too, I know, 
thinks she has behaved very badly, and is likely to allude 
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to the matter, if he should have any thing to do with her 
Confirmation, as of course he will have.' 

I sighed and sank back in my chair, feeling quite weary 
and heart-sickl 

' I am but a Job's comforter,' said Mrs. Bradshaw ; ' but, 
I believe, I am doing the kindest thing by you, in putting 
you on your guard.' 

' Yes ; thank you much — ^but — ^I will think.' 

'And don't make yourself ill by thinking; that will do 
no good to any one. Trust to me to cut short the exaggera- 
tions and gossip. Now I must go, and Marietta shall come 
and see Ina to-morrow.' 

I did not ask her to stay, for I really wanted to be by 
myself. I daresay I was too proud to show how very deep- 
ly wounded I felt by all this misrepresentation ; and there 
is a littllB something in Mrs. Bradshaw's manner and tone . 
which throws me back when ever I feel any thing very much. 
She really is the most kind-hearted, warm friend imagina- 
ble, — true, and loyal, and energetic, and unselfish ; but she 
just wants the sensitiveness of perception, which draws out 
confidence and gives a sense of sympathy. When she cuts 
me short, or puts disagreeable truths before me in her off- 
hand way, I shrink into myself— jarred. It is only for the 
minute ; but still, when that kind of thing is constantly re- 
peated, it gives me a sense of unrest — of being put on the 
defensive. 

And one thing strikes mo in the way she talks of the 
children. She always makes me realize the difference be- 
tween my own children and my step-children, which at oth- 
er times I try to forget, and actually do forget. If Agnes 
had been in fault, Mrs. Bradshaw would have been gen- 
tle in her manner of speaking, — really sympathetic ; but 
because it is Ina, whom she does not thoroughly like, she 
speaks as if she was at liberty to say what she chose, and 
as if I should not care. 

False relations again I The world never understands 
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them — ^how should it? I don't believe myself, that I 
should feel half as much about all this worry, if it were 
Agnes instead of Ina who had brought it on. The very 
fact of Ina's not being my own child makes me more 
Sensitive about her. But there are some feelings which 
it is useless to express to any one who has not experienced 
them. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

January 14, Monday. — ^Yesterday was onr first Sunday 
at home, and the first day we have been beyond the 
garden, or have seen any one except Marietta, who came, 
as Mrs. Bradshaw had promised she should, but kept 
upon the surface of all things. She wanted us to go to 
the practising, as before ; but I really was too busy, and 
declined, and I did not like the children to go alone. It 
is a relief, in one sense, to have had our first appearance in 
public over, but not in another. I was inclined to think 
Mrs. Bradshaw had been unwise in giving me any caution 
about the possible behavior of my neighbors, but I have 
changed my mind. I should have been quite confounded, 
if I had not been in some measure prepared. Usually 
Lady Anson lingers purposely to speak to me after 
church, which I particularly dislike — more especially 
when she insists upon doing so after the Holy Commu- 
nion service — not understanding how much I wish then 
to be alone. Mr. Anson also has lately been quite marked 
in his attention. But to-day, after our absence. Lady 
Anson hurried past me with a bow, Mr. Anson lookfed 
quite shy ; and as for the Harcourts, they scarcely noticed 
us at all, but seemed to be quite engrossed with Sir John, 
who really did not see us. Lia, quite unsuspecting, put 
out her hand, and was going to say something to Lydia 
Harcourt, when the young lady drew back, made a dis- 
tant bend, and then walked on, leaving the poor child 
quite thunderstruck. The rector asked me how I was, 
and Captain Shaw shook hands ; but, — whether it was my 
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fancy or not, I can't Bay, — they both certainly stmck me 
as being grave and cold. 

Ina was loud in her exclamations of surprise and indig- 
nation at dinner, but I could only turn the conversation 
then, and I had no opportunity of speaking to her in 
private till the evening — ^when all the othei*s were gone 
to bed. As she was wishing me good-night, I suggested 
that she should stay and have a little talk, and from her 
manner, I suspect she guessed that the subject would not 
be a very pleasant one. I had made up my mind to have 
no more' reserve with her. Hateful as it is to open her 
eyes to the possibility of such a thing as an unhappy 
marriage and its miserable consequences, it is one which 
must, in all probability, be brought before her at some time 
or other ; and I suspect it is best to act upon the sugges- 
tions which are given us by the events of life, and show 
young people what this world really is, not just at the 
moment which we may have thought best beforehand, 
but in that which Providence points out. One is often 
inclined to act in moral questions, as those persons do who 
will never have a fire till a certain day ; and sit shivering 
and miserable in cold October, because they have resolved 
that they will not be comfortable till November. The 
rule may be a good rule in itself, only it puts aside the 
indications of external circumstances. 

Anyhow, I felt that it would not do to let Ina be made 
irritated, and perplexed, and curious, by the behavior of 
the Demham people ; and I was sure that, if I did not 
tell her the cause, some one else would. I have tried 
this forestalling of questions and curiosity with Agnes, in 
regard to other and more awkward subjects, and have 
always found it succeed. Whenever I have met with 
any thing in books which I felt would be likely to set 
her mind working upon undesirable topics, with a wish to 
understand them, I have faced the subject at once; and, 
without being asked, have given her the simplest and 
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most matter-of-fact explanation I could, in the most direct 
form ; and so I think I have managed to keep her from 
any peculiar interest or excitement about things which 
would be likely to do her harm. One of Ina's strong 
points being curiosity, it is more particularly needful to be 
on one's guard with her. 

I entered upon the subject without preface, and said 
that I wanted to tell her the reason of the strange be- 
havior which had so annoyed her. Unfortunately, there 
were some very untrue reports going about concerning 
both herself and me. I had' alluded to them when we 
had our .conversation at Arling. They were greatly 
exaggerated, but still people believed them, and, therefore, 
they were cold to us. 

' But, mamma, mamma I ' she exclaimed, ' what business 
can people have to interfere ? What can they know ? 
And about you, of all persons I Oh I it is so cruel, so 
false, so wicked I I wish never to speak to any of them 
again. Lydia Harcourt is a horror — ^I always thought 
her so.' 

' Stop I dear cMld,' I said, ' you are doing precisely the 
same thing for which you find fault with others, judging 
without knowing. The reports are very untrue and ex- 
aggerated ; but, having heard them, and believing them, 
it is not at all to be wondered at that persons act upon 
them.' 

* But, mamma, what reports ? — what can they say ? — 
I did nothing but send a few notes and messages for. Mrs. 
Randol|)h, and I was wrong — please don't think I excuse 
myself — ^but how can that be such a great matter ? ' 

' Because,' I said, ' there was some intercourse — ^that is 
not quite the right word, but I don't know what other to 
use— between yourself and Lady Chase. Now, Lady 
Chase is a woman who forsook her husband, and has since 
been separated from him, which is a most terrible and 
public disgrace ; and, instead of living quietly in retire- 

14 
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menty she has taken a house in Westford, and sorrounds 
herself with persons of various kinds, who are very dis- 
reputable, and make themselves notorious for bad conduct 
of many kinds. The slightest correspondence or commu- 
nication passing between you, or any young girl, and Lady 
Chase must, if known, give people a bad opinion of you; 
and then naturally they think and speak worse of me, be- 
cause they say I ought to have prevented it. Do you see 
this ? ' 

* Yes,', replied Ina^ hesitatingly ; ' but it was Mrs. Ran- 
dolph—' 

* Precisely,' I said, interrupting her; *and the very 
fact that Mrs. Randolph could bring you intp such a diffi- 
culty, will account for my objection to your intimacy with 
her. Mrs. Randolph herself has been very imprudent in 
this matter. She has made her husband extremely angry 
by keeping up an acquaintance with Lady Chase ; and 
whether they will ever be reconciled again is doubtful 
You see, darling, these are very serious matters. You 
have been playing with edged tools, and you have been 
wounded.' 

'I should not care for myself,' exclaimed Ina, half 
proudly, half sorrowfully ; ' but for you — ^it is scandalous 
that people should behave so.' 

'Nay, Ina, I can't quite agree with you there. The 
exaggeration of the report is one thing, which I own, is 
unfair and unjust; but supposing it to be true, then I 
should not quarrel with the Dernham people at all for cut- 
ting us.' 

* Cutting us 1 Oh, mamma, they would never venture 
to do that 1 ' 

'Something very near it, and I confess they would 
be justified. There must be such a thing as public cen- 
sure, or society would become utterly corrupt. What 
should you say if thieves and murderers were admitted 
into society on the same footing as honorable men ? ' 
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* I see ; but, mamma, Mrs. Randolph is not like Lady 
Chase.' 

'God forbid she should be I But, Ina, if Mrs. Ran- 
dolph persists in associating with Lady Chase, the natural 
inference is, that she does not disapprove of her; and the 
probability is, that she may some day follow her example. 
And, however severe, and even uncharitable the world may 
be, it is infinitely better for us all that it should be so, than 
if it were to look leniently upon these things. We none 
of us know how much we are upheld in doing right by the 
thought of what our fellow-creatures will say of us.' • 

' But I thought we were not to care for the opinion of 
the world ? ' continued Ina, rather pertinaciously. 

' We are not to care for it when it is opposed to God's 
law ; but when it is in accordance with it, then it is, in 
fact, God's voice speaking to us, in the way we are most 
likely to feel and understand. And God has said to us 
most plainly, " Abstain from all appearance of eviL" It 
can never be safe, Ina, to disregard this injunction.' 

'But grandmamma and Aunt Maria — ^ again began 
Ina. 

' They neither of them fully know the facts of the case, 
and, so far as they do know them, they quite agree that 
Mrs. Randolph is very unwise, and that the slightest com- 
munication between you and Lady Chase is a thing not to 
be tolerated for a moment. But then they say, as the world 
says, why did not I prevent it ? and so, Ina, the blame falls 
back upon me.' 

I think tears were in my eyes as I spoke, for the thought 
of all the injustice I was suffering from came over me bit- 
terly at the moment. Ina turned to me with great 
tenderness of manner, and exclaimed, * Mamma, I shall 
never forgive myself. Oh 1 if I could only bear it all 
alone ! ' 

' I should not care,' I said ; ' I could even be thankful, 
dear child, to bear double the reproach, if I could be cer- 
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tain that you wonld take the warning to heart It may be 
Buch a lesson for life, Ina.' 

' Yes, if such things are likely to happen again,' said 
Ina ; ' but all people are not gossips and scandal-mongers 
like the Demham people. I don't think there can be 
any one else who would behave as Lydia Harcourt did 
to-day.' 

* The world is very much alike everywhere,' was my re- 
ply ; ' and Lydia Harcourt only did what she saw others 
doing.' 

'I detest her,' murmured Ina. * But, mamma, I don't 
think it is possible such things should happen again.' 

* Not precisely the same, but others very similar may ; 
and Ina, if you will judge for yourself, you must get into 
difficulties ; if you won't take my experience, you must 
purchase your own, and a very bitter one it will be for 
yourself and every one about you.' 

* Dear mamma, please don't speak so ; indeed, I will try, 
but I could notrpoasibly have foreseen all this fuss ; I meant 

no harm.' 

* 

' If you had trusted to me and obeyed me, all this would 
not have happened. You meant only to evade the-spirit 
of my wishes, and to go your own way. It is just what 
I have said to you before : there is a want of perfect straight- 
forwardness about you ; you are not quite honest with your- 
self, or with any one else. I can't say any thing more about 
it, I am too tired and fretted ; I can only trust that you 
will take it all to heart.' 

* I must take it to heart if it makes you unhappy,* mam- 
ma,' exclaimed Ina, bursting into tears. ' But those dread- 
ful people, what can be done about them ? ' 

' Nothing,' I said ; ' we must take no notice, and trust 
to time to set things right.' 

' If we could only leave the place,' said Ina. ' I never 
have liked it very much, and we might go near Arling ; it 
would be so delightful to be close to grandmamma.' 
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Daggers at my heart again ! but I only said, * My 
love, the more people say against ns the more -reason 
there is to remain where we. are, and prove to them that 
they are mistaken. We must be patient. And now 
good-night ; I trust to you to say nothing to Cecil, or to 
any one.' 

' Not to Marietta ? ' 

* 

I hesitated. Then I felt that I must give her a safety- 
valve, and I said, ' Yes, you may talk to Marietta.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

January 16. — ^Ihave arranged with the rector that Ina 
and Cecil should go to him twice a week for Confirmatioa 
instruction. There are to be regular classes at first, and 
then h# told me he should wish to see them separately ; he 
asked me in an awkward way whether I had any thing 
particular to say about them. I had a great deal, 
but I was not quite sure that he was the person I 
should choose to be confidential with upon such subjects ; 
and I paused, and I dare say looked uncomfortable, and so 
did he. Then, merely for the sake of saying something, 
I observed that I did not think they were more faulty 
than other girls of their age. 

* I am sorry you should take such a low standard,' he 
replied, very gravely. 'The Bible speaks differently: it 
says — " Be ye therefore perfect." ' 

* Oh, yes. But I am speaking of faults, not of aims. I 
hope and think they both wish very earnestly to do what 
is right, Cecil especially.' 

' But that is not all ; there must be a principle in the 
heart — ^true love to God,' 

* I hope I see the dawning of it,' was my reply, ' but 
girls of their age are very reserved.' 

' Surely not with their mother I ' 

* You forget,' I said, ' Mr. L'Estrange ; I am not their 
mother ; and, even if I were, I am afraid experience proves 
that there is a great deal of reserve between mothers and 
daughters ; especially upon this subject of religion.' 

* It ought not to be,' he said; * there must be some- 
thing wrong in such a case.' 
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So like an old bachelor; knowing nothing of girls' 
minds, and judging every thing by theory I But I did not 
exactly contradict him, I merely said — * Minds are -eo dif- 
ferently constituted, they cannot always suit;' 

' No, perhaps not ; and you have no fault, then, to find 
with these young ladies ? ' 

' Well,' I replied, with a smile, ' that is going rather 
too far ; Ina likes to have her own way, and Cecil is 
thoughtless, and has a quick temper.' 

' And there is nothing more — ^nothing particular, which 
would distress you, make you anxious ? ' 

He looked at me so sternly with those keen gray eyes 
of his, that I began to feel somewhat as if I was confronted 
with the Grand Inquisitor. 

' Nothing very particular, except ' — and I paused. 

The rector still looked at me fixedly, without speaking. 
The steady gaze troubled, and even irritated me, so that it 
took away my power of thought, and acting upon the 
impulse of the moment, I said abruptly, * Mr. L'Estrange, 
have you any special reason for questioning me in this 
way ? ' 

He colored up to the temples ; ' I^ — really — ^it is a very 
awkward question ; I think, Mrs. Anstruther, you must be 
aware — ^ 

* Of what?' 

' Of the remarks, the unpleasant observations — ^ 

* Oh yes,' I said, ' quite aware ; but what of them ? ' 
He regarded me in amazement : ' Surely a lady must 

feel that such things are of consequence.' 

' Of great consequence,' I said, ' always supposing they 
are true, or rather based on truth ; but as these happen to 
rest upon gross exaggeration of very simple facts, I really 
have no intention of troubling myself about them.' 

' But may I be allowed to contradict them ?' 

* I think not,' I said, and the poor man nearly rushed 
from his chair in surprise. 
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* I leave it to Mrs. Bradshaw to say all that is to be 
said,' I continued. ' I do hot think it advisable to have 
two defenders, though, no doubt, both would be very kind. 
I believe myself, that reports which have been exaggerated 
often dwindle away more quickly, if left to themselves, 
than if discussed and explained.' 

' But there is a foundation for them,' he said, gravely. 

' Certainly, there is a foundation for most things which 
the world says. Ina did twice, unknown to me, send a lit- 
tle message from Mrs. Randolph to Lady Chase, and she 
received and forwarded messages. It was wrong, because 
I was not told of it, but that was all. Ina knew noth- 
ing, could know nothing about Lady Chase. Marietta her- 
self—' 

He interrupted me. 'Miss Randolph — ^madam — Mrs. 
Anstruther, I entreat that her name may not be mixed 
up.' 

' Pardon me,' I said, * I must beg to be allowed to finish 
my sentence. Marietta herself cannot be more innocent of 
intentionally having any communication with Lady Chase ; 
and yet we both kndw that she has been forced to speak to 
her.' 

' Yes, I know it. I remember — ^ and a look of pain 
came over his face — and he was silent. 

' But,' I continued, ' Marietta could be no more tainted 
by that accidental association, than an angel could.' 

' No,' he said, quickly, ' no ; we won't speak of it.' 

' Pardon me again,' I said, * but we must speak. .Per- 
haps the best testimony to Ina's simplicity and purity of 
character, Mr. L'Estrange, is Marietta's love for her.' 

* Yes, indeed. I had not thought of that.' 

'I don't want to mislead you,' I continued, 'and since 
you have forced this subject upon me, I will be quite open. 
I have great fault to find with Ina for wilfulness, and for 
an absence of straightforwardness, — ^but this is all. As 
for myself, the world may say just what it pleases ; it will 
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talk for a few weeks, and then something else will happen, 
and I shall be forgotten. I really cannot bring myself to 
say to any one but yon — that I have no connection what- 
ever with Lady Chase ; and that as for allowing any thing 
like friendly intercourse between her and my children, I 
would cut off my right hand first,' 

' Thank you,' he said ; ' I am relieved.' 

I could not find it in my heart to be grateful to him ; I 
was so vexed that he should have had any misgiving, but 
it was very natural. He went on, really quite easily and 
cordially. 

*I suppose I shall do well to allude to these faults, 
when I talk to your daughter ? ' 

'I beg you will do whatever you think best,' I said. 

' I regret having displeased you,' began the rector. 

' Not displeased, not in the least ; I xsould not be dis- 
pleased, but I am pained. It is a human infirmity ; if 
you leave me to myself, it will all be right.' 

'I should not have thought of speaking to you,' he 
continued, rather persistently, * but for two reasons : one 
because of the Confirmation, and the other because — ^ his 
voice changed and he paused — * because of Miss Randolph. 
I think it is not likely she- will remain long with Mrs^ 
Bradshaw ; do you ? ' 

' No,' I said, ' I understood it was only a temporary ar- 
rangement. But I do not quite understand what this has 
to do with the subject we were speaking of.' 

He went on : ' And they do not suit. Mrs. Bradshaw 
is most worthyj very excellent. She has assisted me dur- 
ing your absence, and I desire on no accoimt to say any 
thing against her.' 

' Only that she does not quite please Marietta,' I said. 

' They are uncongenial. I cannot flatter myself that 
the home would be happy.' 

'But, indeed,' I exclaimed, 'no one, that I am aware 
of, ever thought it as Marietta's home. I imagined, of 

14* 
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coarse, she would be either with her uncle or auDt, or both, 
whenever these unfortunate differences were terminated.' 

' But they may not terminate for some time,' said the 
rector; and as he spoke, something in his voice struck me 
as unusual ; and I turned to him and saw a strange look 
of nervous agitation in his face, though it was gone almost 
immediately. 

' We shall be very sorry to lose her,' I said. * Ina and 
Cecil will be, especially.' 

* And you ? ' 

*For Marietta's own sake I shall regret it, perhaps, 
more than any one. She attracts me singularly. For the 
sake of past associations, I shall be relieved. I desire to 
forget them utterly.' 

*And nothing would induce you to keep her with 
you ? ' 

' I don't understand. How can she remain with me ? ' 

* She must not stay with Mrs. Randolph,' said the 
rector, 'at least, under present circumstances. Mrs. 
Anstruther, would you expose your own children to such 
society as there has been at Woodleigh lately ? ' 

'Not for worlds,' I said.. 'But Marietta was placed 
there by her uncle, and has gone through the ordeal mar- 
vellously well.' • 

'Mr. Randolph did not know then how great the evils 
were,' said the rector. ' I have myself told" him of things 
which have opened his eyes. He desires to find another 
home for his niece.' 

' But she lived with him* formerly,' I said. 

' For a short time, — never as a permanence — and she 
does not wish it now, — ^neither does he.' 

' And you desire,' I said, ' that I should take Marietta 
into my house ? ' 

'Would it be asking too much? It seems like a 
liberty ; but you will remember that I am not making the 
request for myself.' 
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In my own mind, I a little doubted the fhith of this 
assertion, thqiigh I am convinced the rector made it in 
perfect good faith. I replied, 'It is useless to discuss 
whether I would or would not, Mr. L'Estrange, because it 
is perfectly certain that Mi\ Randolph would never con- 
sent to it. * Besides, are we not talking of things which 
don't concern us ? ' 

' I have been commissioned to look out for a home for 
Miss Randolph,' he answered. * I am not accustomed to 
interfere unasked in my neighbor's affairs.' 

*I beg your pardon — ^but my other objection re- 
mains — ' 

' In a measure — ^but — ^ 

He looked so confused, that I felt obliged to come to 
his assistance. * Pray speak plainly,' I said. ' I promise 
you not to be annoyed or offended.' 

' Mr. Randolph arrives at conclusions very rapidly, but 
he is open to conviction,' said the rector. 

* And if you can convince him that I am not the imprur 
dent person he thinks me, he will perhaps do me the honor 
tcTksk me to take charge of his niece. But Mr. L'Estrange, 
I am afraid that convincing and converting Mr. Randolph 
is a task I don't feel inclined to attempt, especially consid- 
ering what my last communication, from him was.' And I 
related the history of our interview, and Mr. Randolph's 
very remarkable note. 

The rector looked confounded. ' You see,' I continued, 
I 'that, after this, it is out of the question for Mr. Randolph 
and myself to come to any amicable arrangement about 
Marietta, unless he will consent to retract, and make me 
an apology.' 

'Undoubtedly.' 

* And Mr. Randolph will not do that.' 

The rector considered a little, then he said, ' But if he 
were to do it, it would be the quickest way of stopping all 
these uncomfortable reports.' 
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* Really,*Mr. L'Estrange,' I said, * my fiiends are macb 
more troabled at thetn than I am, and more impatient to 
stop them. Under God's'blessing, I have entire confidence 
in time, and my own conduct, to get rid of any reports.' 

*No doubt; yet they are injurious, — and for your 
daughters, especially.* 

I was reproved, for I had spoken selfishly. * Yes, for 
the children's sake, it must be very needful to set oneself 
right in the eyes of the neighborhood,' I said. * You are 
right there. But there is nothing to be done with Mr. 
Randolph.' 

* I do not feel certain on that point,' was the reply. 

' And, even if any thing were done,' I said, ' it must be 
quite independent of the idea of my taking charge of Mari- 
etta. I don't see my way to that in the least.' 

' But you do not say no ? ' 

* Not absolutely, —but very nearly.' 
' You will think of it ? ' ' 

. « Yes,— I will.' 

.* And you will pray to be guided ? for it will be a very 
important decision. Good-moming.' 

I liked his pastoral admonition — ^it was so earnest ; and 
we shook bands warmly. But the pertinacious man could 
not resist adding, at the very last, ' You will not say, no, 
without having well considered the question ? ' 

To which, — ^liking of course to have the last word, — ^I 
answered, * The question has to be asked first.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

January 17. — ^The two girls have attended the Con- 
firmation class to-day. I was anxious to know how 
they would get on, and what kind of impression the rector's 
teaching would make upon them. He is practical and 
methodical, — that I supposed he would be; but I was 
afraid he would be dry, and that his quaintness would 
touch their sense of the ludicrous. But the great blessing 
of real earnestness is, that it carries every thing before it ; 
arid, though Cecil informed me that he said one or two 
rather strange things ; and Ina added, that he talked about 
St Augustine and St. Chrysostom as if they had been his 
personal friends, and ough^ to be hers too : yet I could see 
that the effect of the teaching was impressive and elevating. 
They have written questions to answer, which alarm them 
very much, especially as he required them to promise that 
they would not ask me to help them. They can scarcely 
be as alarmed as I am, though, for I have a misgiving that 
they will quite disgrace themselves. They are not quick 
at composition, and Cecil continually fails to see the point 
of the questions put to her ; and these are just what they 
should not be, — rather learned, and t^ery vague. I could 
bring out the girls' knowledge very well, if I might exam- 
ine them myself; but I can imagine their exhibiting them- 
selves as complete ignoramuses when the rector's questions 
are to be answered. But one must leave this. It is one 
of the trials of teaching, that the blunders of the pupil are 
attributed to the person who instructs ; and I don't see why 
I am to be exempted from the common lot of all. 
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Marietta was here yesterday, and laa and she had a 
long walk and talk in the garden, and when they came in 
Ina looked more really grave and thonghtfal than I have 
seen her for a long time. Marietta came np to my room 
afterward, and told me that she was afraid she had made 
her very sad, because she had been repeating to her what 
Mr. Randolph said aboat me when he came back to Wood- 
leigh the other day, ^ and it would not have been, I told 
her,' said Marietta, 'if she had not kept every thing to her- 
self Dear Mrs. Anstnitber, yon understand, I could not 
hide any thing from you — except the family's sjid troubles, 
those which I must not talk of; — ^and I do wish, oh, I wish 
so very very much, that Ina could feel the same 1 ' 

I felt a little perversely inclinied to excuse Ina. ' Your' 
temperament is different from hers,' I said ; ' you are, natu- 
rally, more confiding.' 

' I don't quite see, or understand. What is tempera 
ment ? ' 

I laughed, 'A difficult question, my dear; I won't 
undertake to give you a philosophical answer, but it is like 
the grounding in worsted work, which sets off the whole, 
and makes it either dark or light. Yours is an impulsive 
temperament, and you trust easily; Ina's is slower, and 
more cautious, and so she is a little inclined to be suspi- 
cious.' 

* I can't suspect,' said Marietta, thoughtfully ; ' it makes 
me so miserable. My uncle has talked to me sometimes, 
and then I have said, — " If you will find out the truth, I 
will think as you wish me ; but I cannot bear the doubting, 
and so I put it away." He was angry because I had not 
found out that there were mysteries between Ina and Aunt 
Julia; but how could I suppose any thing was wrong? 
And as for you, dear Mrs. Anstnither, I could sooner sus- 
pect the rector.' 

* Thank you, my dear,' I said, laughing ; ' I know that 
is the highest praise you could give me.' 
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* He is SO veiy kind to me,' continued Marietta; 'it 
makes me wonder why. Only he knew my father. And 
Mrs. Bradshaw is very kind, too, and every one, — ^but,' and 
she turned to me, ' I think I trust you most.' 

' Dear child, you cannot trust me too much, if you mean 
that you feel sure I wish to help you.' 

' I feel quite sure — quite, quite.' Her look of intensely 
simple, childlike confidence, went to my heart. She was 
sitting on a low stool, as "she so often does, and, when I bent 
down and kissed her, she caught hold of my hand, and 
murmured, ' So very dear I ' and the lovely deep dark eyes 
glistened, as she added, ' Oh ! I do love you.' 

How I longed to say, ' Love me and live wittf me,' but 
I dared not. We sat silent for some seconds, and at last I 
said, ' You are at least comfortable now ? ' 

' Yes, I am comfortable, but I am not happy. It is no 
one's fault ; but I cannot talk of the things I care for ; I 
laugh and sing with Marion Bradshaw, and I play with the 
children ; but I talk to Ina and to you.' 

'And not to Mrs. Bradshaw? ' 

' Why do I not love Mrs. Bradshaw ? ' she exclaimed ; 
' it makes me unhappy, because it is ungratefuL She has 
done so much for me ; but the things she says come out 
suddenly, and seem to fnghten me ; and I am like a child 
to her ; I cannot contradict or oppose her, for she laughs ; 
and I am sure she must know best, but I cannot feel it. It 
is not quietness jo be with her,' 

' No,' I said, ' certainly, it is not quietness ; but you 
will Kke Mrs. Bradshaw more and more.' 

'But I cannot live with her,' exclaimed Marietta 
eagerly. 

' I don't imagine it has ever been thought of,' I said. 

' Oh 1 dear Mrs. Anstruther, you think me so cold and 
BO forgetful ; but, indeed, it is riot that. But if I must not 
live with people my heart goes out to, then I will pray God 
tl^at I may live alone.' 
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* You are too young for that, dear child,* I said. 

' Surely not ; I could be so careftd, I could be in a 
house where there were others, only they should not inter- 
fere with me. That is what my plan is.' 

' The world would not understand,' I said. 

* Ah I the world. I would wish to know what the 
world means.' 

'It is a very vague and abstract kind of creature, I 
know,' was my reply, ' but still it has an existence ; and, 
except Avhen duty calls us to oppose it, we shall always 
be unwise in setting it at defiance.' 

' I would not defy any,' exclaimed Marietta. * I would 
be so quiet, so shut up ; no one should see me or know me. 
I would only live to do some good.' 

* When God calls you, and points out the way,' I said ; 
* till then, my child, you must wait ; and the waiting will 
be training.' 

' But is not having the feeling a call ? ' exclaimed Mari- 
etta. * I have not the wishes which some have. I would 
desire no riches and no rank ; I would ask only for a little 
love, — a true love ; — and something which I may take with 
me in my hand when I die, and offer to ray God, and say 
that it has been done to show my thankfulness to Him.' 

* And when the opportunity for this something presents 
itself,' I said, ' I don't think you will find Mrs. Bradshaw, 
or myself, or any of your friends standing in the way of it. 
But the question to be first considered is, — what is to be 
done at the present moment ? You will not, I imagine, 
return to Mrs. Randolph ? ' 

* Not unless she goes back to my uncle ; then it will be 
all right.' 

* And what,' I asked, * is the probability of that ? ' 
Marietta looked surprised, as she said, 'You know 

better than I do, you have been at Arling.' 

* But I do not know all that is said and done at Arling,' 
I replied. 
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' But Ina knows ; she told me that my uncle made very- 
hard conditions, and that they would not be accepted.' 

This really was too trying, — ^the idea of Mrs. Penryhn's 
having made a mefe child like Ina her confidante in such 
matters ! What will she do next ? 

But I made no remark to Marietta, and only said, 
'Mrs. Bradshawhas told me something of this.' 

' Aunt Julia must be guided by some one,' continued 
Marietta, ' and she leans on Mrs. Penryhn. But I don't 
think any one who really loved her would give her that 
advice, — I mean, to say, no, to my uncle's conditions, — for 
I am sure they are the last he will make. And then she 
will be left quite to herself, or to Lady Chase, who tries 
still, I know, to get hold of her. Only yesterday, I saw a 
servant of hers stop at the Woodleigh Lodge.' 

'What can she want now of Mrs. Randolph?' I in- 
quired. 

'She would desire. my poor aunt to go abroad with her, 
and live with her. Because, you see, my aunt will have 
some money, anyhow ; and Lady Chase has none. It will 
come to that, — it must, — if Aunt Julia will not go back to 
my uncle ; and it makes me — oh, so sad, to think of I ' 

' Yes,' I said, ' it would be little short of madness, but 
thinking of it can do no good except to make you un- 
happy. We must all pray and trust that your poor aunt 
may have wise counsellors.' 

' And follow them,' said Marietta, ' not only for now, 
but for always — ^she does change so.' 

' And if she should follow them, then your path will he 
clear,' I said : ' you will go back to your uncle, and have 
a home with him and his wife.' 
' Oh, yes, but if not ? ' 

' You must not think about it.' 

' I try not ; only it is so lonely, and when I leave Dem- 
ham I shall leave what I love best*' 
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' You will come back to us, dear child,' I said : *I shall 
always manage to find some comer for you,' 

* Any thing, any place ; if you did but know ! Demham 
has been so happy ; all but the troubles at Woodleigh.' 

'It is a pleasant neighborhood upon the whole,' I said 
* though just now it is a little hard upon me ; but I can 
easily forgive the misunderstanding. Lady Anson is really 
a kind-hearted woman.' 

' She can look very unkind,' said Marietta quickly ; * I 
don't want to come back and see her.' 

* When did she look so, my dear ? ' I asked, with some 
curiosity, . 

' When you were away ; she came in at a practising in 
church, and then she looked ; ' and Marietta colored crim- 
son, as she added, ' Mr. Anson was holding my book ; she 
did not like it. I am glad he is gone. She will never look 
so again.' 

* It may have been well,' I said ; ' people will gossip, 
and Mr. Anson, like all young men, is pleased to make him- 
self at home with the young ladies he meets.' 

* He will never be at home again with me,' said Mari- 
etta. 'But he thinks me strange and changeable, and he 
told me so.' 

' And what did you say ? ' 

' I told him that I did not change in mind ever.' 

* But my love,' I exclaimed, ' surely that was rather a 
strong expression.' 

'Was it? I don't know,' said Marietta quietly. 'It 
was truth.' 

' But what did it mean ? That you would always like 
him?' 

' Oh yes, he is very pleasant.' 

' Take care he does not think you consider him some- 
thing more than very pleasant,' I said. 

'I cannot help what he thinks,' exclaimed Marietta. 
'He is going away, and it will not signify.' 
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' But if he were to stay and you were to stay, what 
then?' 

'I could not change,' was the reply. *I should like 
him always ; but I would not let him talk to me, or look 
over the book, because of Lady Anson, There would be 
no harm in any thing then — ^would there be ? ' 

'Only that English reserve is very likely to miscon- 
strue Italian openness,' I said. 

'Yes, I know you are right,' replied Marietta, in a 
fascinating tone of candor and simplicity — 'I am not 
English — ^I will try to learn it.' 

' No, I entreat you,' I exclaimed, laughing, ' don't try 
to learn any thing. Be yourself, for your friends will 
never love any thing else half as well. Only, as a rule, 
don't talk about personal feelings to any but your women 
friends ; and just avoid any particular attentions from Mr. 
Anson or any other gentleman. Such things may mean 
nothing in Italy, but they are supposed to mean a great 
deal in England, and so people gossip and are ill-natured 
about them.' 

' Ah I yes, they are ill-natured,' said Marietta, with a 
sigh, — ' all but you and Ina,' 

' And Mrs. Bradshaw ? ' 

' Dear Mrs. Bradshaw, she is very, very good to me. 
But I don't think she was ever in Italy.' 

We both laughed, and Marietta ran off, saying that 
Ina was wanting her. I don't know whether the conver- 
sation did any good. I am afraid not. It is so difficult to 
infuse caution into a mind so absolutely simple and \insus- 
pecting as Marietta's. And as to learning to be English 
— she may live a thousand years and she will never be 
that, at least in manner, though, in some respects, she is 
singularly so iq mind. I should like to know whether the 
probability of her living here with me ever entered her 
head. I am tolerably certain, from what she said; that 
. she would rejoice at it ; not quite certain though, for one 
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80 often finds tbat, deep down in the corner of a person's 
mind, there is som« fidget or crotchet which interferes with 
the plan that seemed exactly what was needed. One cer- 
tainty I have gained by our conversation, Marietta is heart- 
whole, whatever Mr. Anson may be. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

January 19. — ^A visit from Captain Shaw. I shall learn 
easily enough to distinguish my friends from my enemies ; 
a more important piece of knowledge than one is apt to 
imagine when one sets out in life. He is the only person, 
except the rector, who has called on me since ray return. 
The good old man was really paternal in his interest, but 
so quaintly cautious and courteous ! We began upon all 
common topics, — ^the weather, and his fishing expedition, 
and Mr, Anson's departure, and change in general, till we 
reached — what he was evidently aiming at — change in par- 
ticular, Woodleigh and the Randolphs. I really grow 
weary of the name, but Captain Shaw told me one thing 
which I was very glad to hear ;• and seemed surprised, and 
even relieved, when he found that I was quite ignorant of 
it. Lady Chase intends soon to leave Westford, and go to 
Paris. 

That the movements of such a woman should, even 
in the most remote degree, affect me, wounds my self-re- 
spect (I hope the feeling is not wrong), and I could not 
help saying, decidedly, * Lady Chase ! — Oh ! yes, I have 
heard of her; but, really, I know very little about her, and 
care nothing, except as one is bound to care for g.11 persons 
who have chosen the wrong road in life.' 

' I rejoice to hear you say so, my dear madam ; yes, it is 
indeed the wrong road, and Lady Chase's example has, I 
fear, been most mischievous in its effects, upon our poor 
friend Mrs. Randolph. I assured her husband, when we 
had a long conversation together, that you took the same 
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view of the intimacy that he did. I ventured to state this, 
without previous communication with you, but only from 
my knowledge of your character.' 

* Thank you very heartily,' I said ; and as I held out my 
hand to him he raised it to his lips, and just at that moment 
Mrs. Bradshaw, who had entered the garden by the little 
gate, crossed the path in front of the drawing-room window, 
and glanced into the room. Immediately afterward I heard 
her knock at the door. 

The maliciously amazed expression of her face, when 
she came into the room, very nearly overset my gravity ; 
and the old captain must have thought me scarcely in my 
right mind as I said a few words of welcome, and then 
stopped, with an almost uncontrollable inclination to laugh, 
and went on with something quite incoherent. He him- 
self was as solemnly polite as usual, and Mrs. Bradshaw 
humored him delightfully. She turned away from me, and 
addressed herself to him, apologizing with a perfectly grave 
face, for having interrupted, what she felt quite sure was, 
a most important t^te-d-t^te. 

* Yes, dear madam, important in one sense. The mu- 
tual understanding of friends must always be a matter of 
importance.' 

' I really ought not to have come in,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradshaw ; * I had, a misgiving, a twinge of conscience, 
when I looked in at the window. But you know, my dear 
sir, we are frail mortals ; at least I answer for myself. The 
twinge was not strong enough to overcome my wish to see 
Mrs. Anstruther.' 

* A natural wish, dear madam ; one which I perfectly 
comprehend.' 

' I knew you would sympathize with it,' she continued. 
' But pray don't let me inteiTupt you. My dear,' and she 
turned to me, * let me go into the garden, and walk up and 
down in front of the window till you are ready for me. I 
shall make a capital sentinel.' 
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* But there is no need,' exclaimed the captain ; * I was 
only saying — ' 

* Oh ! pardon me. I have not the slightest wish to in- 
quire what you were saying ; it could be no concern of 
mine.' 

* Captain Shaw is a very kind friend,' I said, gravely, 
and feeling half provoked with" Mrs. Bradsha w's nonsense. 

* He has greater trust in me than the rest of the Dernham 
world have.' 

' He has unbounded trust in you,' continued Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. ' Now confess, my dear captain, is not Mrs. Anstru- 
ther, in your eyes, a model woman ? ' 

« I, really— I—' 

* The fact is, Captain Shaw has never formed for him- 
self any model,' I began ; but the old man stopped me. 

* Dear lady, forgive me ; once, years ago — ^I was young 
then, thoughtless, it may be — but I had feelings — ^tender 
feelings ; and there is an image — it never was more than 
an ftnage, but it lies enshrined, it is a treasure — ^you will 
spare me the recollection, I am sure.' 

' Of course,' I exclaimed, hastily, for I was really afraid 
how far Mrs. Bradshaw might carry her love of bantering ; 
and with all the old captain's peculiarity, there is some- 
thing about him which makes m.e especially dislike to hear 
him turned into ridicule. * We were talking of Woodleigh,' 
I continued. 

* And I come with news about it,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

* It is to be sold.' 

' I am thankful,' I exclaimed. 

' Mr. Randolph comes down to-morrow, to settle some 
business matters connected with it.' 

' And his poor wife will not, I fear, accompany him,' 
said Captain Shaw. 

* Mrs. Anstruther knows more about his wife than I do,' 
said Mrs. Bradshaw. 'She has frequent communication 
with Arling.' 
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^ I have had one letter firom Bessie Pemyhn since I came 
home, that is all,' I replied. 

' I ventured to suggest a course of conciliation, when 
Mr. Randolph was here last,' observed Captain Shaw ; ^ for 
I have known him from his boyhood, and our relations par- 
take of the paternal and filial character.' 

* Then, I do entreat you, my friend, do what no one else 
can, and bring him to reason,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 
^ Every one is in such deadly fear of Mr. Randolph, that he 
lives in a state of utter moral blindness ; and the end will 
be that, simply from cowardice, his wife will be driven to 
despair, and Marietta utterly sacrificed.' 

* There are two sides to that assertion, as regards Mrs. 
Randolph,' I said ; ' but as to Marietta, what can Captain 
Shaw or any one else do to help her ? ' 

* If this good lady would be so very kind as to enlighten 
me,' said Captain Shaw, * I should be greatly indebted to 
her. My mind does not receive and entertain ideas as it 
used to do. Seventy-three my last birthday.' # 

* Hush I hush ! my dear sir,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 
* We can't hear confessions. You are a gay, gallant gen- 
tleman of fifty, — not a day older ; and as for enlightening 
you, I look to you as the one person who will help us to 
see our way out of a maze of difficulties. I am going to 
talk to you now, as if Mrs. Anstruther was not present. 
She is turned into nobftdy — a cabbage-stump ; such I used 
to be told to consider my audience when I was a young 
girl, and ordered to sing in company. So, now, we wUl 
talk freely.' 

The old man bent forward, leaning both his hands upon 
his gold-headed cane, in an attitude of the deepest atten- 
tion. 

' I need not lengthen matters,' continued Mrs. Brad- 
shaw ; ' we both know that ^he Dernham people have been 
gossiping a great deal lately about a very charming, sensi- 
ble, high-miaded, — ^I stop, — because cabbage-stumps may, 
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for aught we know, have both ears and souls ; but anyhow 
very ill-natured things have been said, and the person who 
has set them afloat is Mr. Randolph. Now you, my dear 
captain, are, as you confess, an old tried friend of his, and 
also, what is even more to the purpose, — a very devoted, 
— what shall! say ? — admirer, appreciator of this fair lady.' 

* A faithful knight, I hope I may call myself,' said the 
old man, bowing deeply to me. 

* Precisely I a faithful knight ! ready to try your lance 
with any one who may presume to annoy the said fair 
lady. Therefore I venture to say, that it will become you 
to enter the lists with Mr. Randolph, and convince him of 
his error.' 

' Indeed 1 no,' I exclaimed ; ' I cannot possibly al- 
low — ' 

'Silence I my good cabbage-stump,' said Mrs. Brad- 
shaw ; ' you forget wHat you are. It is, my dear captain, 
most important that Mr. Randolph's mind should be dis- 
abused, and there is no one who can better undertake the 
task than yourself.' 

The captain looked alarmed. ' I would certainly do it 
with the greatest satisfaction, I might be thought to inter- 
fere unjustifiably ; but when a lady is concerned, pray do 
not doubt me. I would do it — ^but — if I only knew what 
to say — ' And he gazed at us with such a helpless, bewil- 
dered expression, that we both burst out laughing. 

* You must say what you think,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. 
* State the facts which you know to be true.' 

' But I know none,' said the old man, despairingly. 

' And on what grounds then, my dear captain, have you 
ventured to disbelieve the Dernham gossip ? ' 

' I cannot say, madam. But having made the acquaint- 
ance of this excellent lady, I felt there was no need for 
facts.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw grasped his hand. * My good friend — 
you are the most trustworthy champion that ever a slan- 

16 
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dered woman was blest with, and I honor yoa from the 
depths of my heart ; — ^but if this amiable cabbage-stump 
will convert herself into Mrs. Anstratber again, and do us 
the favor just to state shortly the silly little trifles which 
the Demham gossips have converted into great offences, 
you see you will be furnished with a whole armory of facts, 
and may confront your enemy with a certainty of victory.' 
Captain Shaw looked at me, but said nothing ; neither 
did L ]VIrs. Bradshaw, I felt, was going too ^. I did not 
choose to be thus compelled to vindicate myself. 

* Not inclined to speak ? ' said Mrs. Bradshaw, impa- 
tiently. * Well, then, I must speak for you.' 

* Excuse me,' said Captain Shaw ; * but I should prefer 
hearing from this lady herself all that is tQ be told.' 

*I am really very greatly obliged to you, Captain 
Shaw,' I said ; * and I believe I oaght to be obliged to ray 
friend, Mrs, Bradshaw, also; but, to confess the truth, I 
don't quite understand why I am to be urged to make ex- 
planations against my wilL I would rather that falsehoods 
should wear themselves out.' 

* I could not have believed you would have been so 
absurdly proud,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. *Here you 
are in the presence of one of your truest friends, and you 
won't say the half dozen words which are needed to put 
every thing straight in bis sight, and enable him to make 
every thing straight with Mr. Randolph.' 

* I have no objection to tell Captain Shaw any thing 
and every thing,' I said ; * but I protest against any use of 
my words being made with regard to Mr. Randolph.' 

' Leave Captain Shaw and myself to manage Mr. Ran- 
dolph,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 'You may be quite 
sure we won't compromise you in any way ; and, what is 
more, I will undertake that he shall go down on his knees, 
and beg your pardon. Only be a sensible woman, and 
speak.' 

It was an immense effort to me. I felt, all the time, as 
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if I was making an excuse and explanation to Mr. Ran- 
dolph himself; and what I said was, I know, very short : 
it was, in fact, a simple recapitulation of the few facts 
which had been so twisted and perverted. Captain Shaw 
apologized humbly for taking out his note-book, and mak- 
ing memoranda, and I controlled myself sufficiently to offer 
no objection ; but Mrs. Bradshaw assured me afterward, 
that I looked as if I could have taken the book from his 
hand, and thrown it into the fire. As for herself, she was 
in a state of complete triumph, and really provoked me by 
her congratulations, when Captain Shaw left us together ; 
for I felt lowered by having been called upon to put such 
very private matters into the hands of a comparative 
stranger. Excellent old man though Captain Shaw is, I 
know no one I should fancy more likely to blunder. 
' Mrs. Bradshaw's quick eye must have noticed ray 
secret annoyance, for she stopped in the middle of one of 
her excited speeches, and said : ' But, after all, I believe I 
have done no good; you would rather have been left to 
flounder in the Slough of Despond by yourself.' 

'It is not a Slough of Despond,' I replied; 'and, if it 
had been, I don't at all see as yet that I am likely to get 
out of it;' 

'That is because you don't understand Mr. Randolph's 
character. He has his vulnerable points.' 

' They must be many,' I said, ' if a poor dear old man 
like Captain Shaw is to discover them.' 

' Poor dear old man 1 Take care. If you live long 
enough, you will be a poor dear old woman some day, but 
it does not follow, that you will have lost your intellect, 
or be utterly without influence.' 

' All very wise,' was my answer ; ' but the whole sub- 
ject is intensely odious to me, and I honestly confess that 
my one only desire is to have it dropped.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw was evidently much hurt. ' You don't 
know what true friends you have around you,' she said. 
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• ^ No. I am Blow to make friends, slow to trust ; and 
my neighbors have been very willing to think evil of me.' 
•Not all.' 

* Not you. 

•And not the rector, or Captain Shaw,' said Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. 

* Two quaint hermits, knowing nothing of the world,' 
I replied. 

'And therefore valueless in your eyes.' 

* Only uninfluential. Besides, they did both believe 
something.' 

Mrs. Bradshaw stood up to go. * You are veiy sore 
upon the subject,' she said. * I won't worry you about it 
any more now. Only just say that you will trust your- 
self to me.' 

I could not be impatient and cross again. I asked her 
to forgive my petulance. We kissed for the first time, and 
so parted. 

But what is to be the end of it all ?— and why do my 
friends interfere ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

January 20. — Something like an answer to that ques- 
tion ' Why do my friends interfere ? ' has been sent me. 
Mrs. Bradshaw has written to me, accounting for the part 
she has taken. This is what she says : 

* My dear Friend, — I did not insist upon explanations 
yesterday, you were not in a condition to hear them ; and 
I went home comforted by having found out that, after 
all, you are a frail mortal, and not an immaculate angel. 
Tou have a right to ask why I fixed upon the old captain 
as your champion. Simply because he is the person most 
likely to defend you to some pui'pose. Mr. Randolph 
hates me — ^as he hates any one who, he fancies, upholds 
his wife's cause against his. He does not hate, but he dis- 
trusts, the rector, — simply because he is rector, — he has a 
dergy-phohia^ which it is no use to attempt to cure. But 
as regards Captain Shaw, there are associations of former 
years, which, though perhaps you would scarcely believe 
it, Mr. Randolph is likely to feel; and which I have, be- 
fore now, known to influence him when nothing else would. 
Mrs. Randolph,. at one- time of her life, lived with a sister 
of Captain Shaw's, who was a kind of half governess, half 
friend and mother to her. It was from her home they 
were married. Trifles these, — ^but they tell. And so if 
the good old man will go to Mr. Randolph, and tell him he 
has behaved unfairly to you, and, in fact, unlike a gentle- 
man, — which is the real state of the case, — it may be Mr. 
Randolph will listen. 
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^ Bat, again, — ^there is nothing like the catechetical form 
for making things clear. Why do I insist upon your hav- 
ing any champion ? 

* I must own the truth ; if I don't, some day it will 
own itself I have an object. Yesterday's evening post 
brought me a letter from Mrs. Randolph, decisive as to the 
fact that she will not, at present, — this is her expression, 
— ^returh to her husband ; his conditions, she says, are too 
hard. She could not keep them, and, therefore, will not 
accept them. This, by the by, is a specimen of what I 
have always maintained as to her truthfulness of nature. 
Even, if she were to agree to them, she would only at 
present have Victor with her for a month in the summer ; 
his home is to be with his great imcle. She calls this 
tyranny, and she declines the offer. 

* Whether the determination irf the result of Arling 
influence, or not, you will judge better than I can. That 
the letter of Mr. Randolph has been written, and sent, is 
an undoubted fact; and now, what is to be done with 
Marietta ? Can you take her, — and will you ? I know 
the rector put the question, in his blundering way, the 
other day. He and I had been talking about it, and I 
said to him, casually, not precisely intending he should 
act, " Do try and find a home for her." He was only too 
happy to accept the commission, but he came back to me, 
disheartened, saying,— Tonly in more civil and orthodox 
words,— ^" that you were as proud as Lucifer, and he 
could make nothing of you;" whereupon, I determined 
to see what I could make of you myself, and that was the 
chief motive of my yesterday's visit; though, having 
thought of the old captain, before, as a mediator, when I 
met him I could not help seizing upon him. 

* But now comes the important question, — will you, or 
will you not, take charge of Marietta 7 • If you say, 
decidedly, no ; then I shall be strongly inclined to agree 
with you, and let these ill-natured stories die a natural 
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death, though it may be a lingering one. But if, suppo- 
sing Mr. Randolph could be brought to penitence, and 
were humbly to make the request, — you would aiecept Ma- 
rietta as one of your family, then, by aU means, let us 
make every effort to bring the man to reason. It is not a 
question of self-respect, but of charity. The poor child is, 
just now, homeless. She is a little wilful, a little self-reli- 
ant, ignorant of English stiffiiess and proprieties, likely to 
do and say things which may be misconstrued ; therefore, 
above all things, needing a kind, wise •judge. I can't be 
that, myself , I am not wise, and, if I were. Marietta does 
not think me so ; she is reserved with me, and would be 
unhappy. With you, it would be quite the reverse ; she 
would have companionship, advice, sympathy, every 
thing. You see I am quite bent .upon it. T^e pecu- 
niary question would be no difficulty, for Marietta has her 
own independence, and would be only too happy to give 
her full share toward your housekeeping ; that I know 
from one or two things she has said in talking to my little 
daughter-in-law, not d propos to you particularly, but to 
her finding a home anywhere. Marion is so bewitched with 
her, that she would fain take her to live with herself: but 
I have put my face against that idea. Joint households 
are dangerous and awkward things, where married people 
are concerned. 

'There, now, my dear friend, I have told you the 
whole, without reservation. Now, think it all over, and 
decide ; only let the decision be speedy. 

'Yours affectionately, 

*C. B.' 

Was it very unkind in me to hesitate, after reading this 
note ? Ought I not to have instantly consented, and re- 
ceived Marietta with open arms ? But I did hesitate, and, 
what is more, I have not, after due consideration, consented ; 
that is to say, I have not said no ; but, neither have I said 
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yes. Ail I explained to the rector, any apology coining 
from Mr. Randolph most be qnite independent of the idea 
of Marietta's liying with me. I will not have it supposed, 
that either I, or my friends, have any ulterior object in 
wishing to put fi>rward the tmth. A sospicions man most 
be dealt with sospicionsly. I hare said as much to Mrs. 
Bradshaw, giving her carte blanche as to her explanations, 
or Captain Shaw's ; but leaving myself quite friee as to 
what my answer to the request shall be, supposing it should 
be made. 

I do not, however, feel that I shall really have any op- 
tion in the matter. Situated as Marietta is, I do not think 
I could refuse the charge, and, under the circumstances I 
should not wish to do so. But, I have lately had a most 
impatient xlesire to get rid of all Randolph associations, 
whether good or bad. It has seemed to me, sometimes, as 
if I had Sindbad's Old Man of the Mountain upon my 
shoulders, and must rid myself of him, at all hazards. If 
Marietta should. come to live with me this cannot be done. 
Perhaps, I ought not to wish it. People often talk irrev- 
erently, and foolishly, about fatality, as if there were 
certain things from which there could not possibly be an 
escape ; but there is a truth in their facts, though not in 
their conclusions. Few persons, probably, have lived long 
in the world without discovering that there are peculiar 
trials and peculiar connections and associations haunting 
them, as it were ; turning up, unexpectedly, pressing upon 
them when they thought they had shaken them off. At 
iirst, the perception of this kind of miscalled fatality is irri- 
tating, and makes one rouse oneself to avoid it ; but, after 
a time, I think one comes to resign oneself to it ; I hope 
not in a wrong spirit. There is, doubtless, some particu- 
lar purpose in it, and it would never do to run -away from 
positive duty, because one had this half-superstitious dread 
of its consequences. 

Therefore Marietta shall be as my eldest child, if it 
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should be plainly pointed out tliat sucli is the will of God : 
but I will not move a step in the matter myself, because, 
in taking her into my home, I must continue the Randolph 
associations, which I so earnestly long to be delivered from ; 
and not all my love and interest for Marietta can recon- 
cile me to this idea. 

16* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

January 22. — Captain Sliaw really is a most kind 
friend : ke has offered to let his n^an-servant take charge 
of Charley, who goes back to school to-morrow. I have 
kept him at home a little beyond the usual time, in order 
that he might get quite strong. Drake, Captain Shaw's 
man, was going up to London on business, so it is a satis- 
factory arrangement, in all ways. I was going with 
Charley myself. I felt afraid for him to travel alone 
after his illness ; but I am not sorry to turn him over to a 
man who will be careful of him, without petting him. 

This unfortunate illness seems to have thrown him 
back in manliness ; it has made him fussy and fanciful, 
and exacting. He lets his sisters wait upon him too much ; 
Cecil and Agnes would be quite his slaves, if I would 
allow it ; and there is always the excuse that he must be 
careful, not tire himself, not take cold, etc. I do hope 
school will do something toward remedying this. I have 
such an intense dread of refined selfishness in man, and this 
would be just Charley's temptation ; but I have put it be- 
fore him in a few plain words. I talked to him a little yes- 
terday afternoon, when he was telling me how sorry he 
was to leave me; and though he winced a little at first, 
when I said that, if he remained longer at home, he 
would become effeminate and self-indulgent, yet I 
think I touched him, though it might be only by rousing 
his pride. I saw that, in the evening, he would not let 
either of the girls fetch things for him as he had been 
accustomed to do lately ; and he proposed himself, that, 
as he should have no fire in his room at school, he should 
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give it up beforehand, so as to become accustomed to 
the loss. Personal self-gratification in small ways is such 
a special snare for a man. A woman, by the circumstances 
of her position, is more disciplined in such matters. But 
one can always work upon Charley by affection, and I am 
sure he kissed me all the more heartUy, because I showed 
him that, notwithstanding my love for him, I am not blind 
to his failings. 

Mr. Randolph did not come the day he was expected, 
so that matter remains in ' statu quo? But Lady Anson 
called yesterday, to my great surprise, and with her came 
Mr. Neville, — the Mr. Neville, who is to travel with 
Henry Anson. I suspect I am indebted to him for the 
honor of the visit ; though, to do Lady Anson justice, 
she would never do her duty in the censor line, if she were 
not kept up to it by the strong-minded Mrs. Howard. At 
all events, she was civil to me, though "not cordial, and un- 
questionably timid ; fearing, I suspect, at every moment 
lest Mrs. Howard should appear, and rebuke her. 

Mr. Neville I like, yet I can scarcely say we got on 
very well together ; he is tall and gentlemanly in man- 
ners and appearance, but by no means handsome, though 
he has a clever forehead, and quick, dark eyes ; his mouth 
is large, and he has a very high cheek-bones, which give 
him rather a scraggy look. He was very courteous, but 
somewhat stiff and cautious. Mrs. Bradshaw may have 
made progress through the medium of mutual acquaint- 
anceship ; but I felt as if I had failed, though we really 
spoke of a good many people. His young cousin Frank 
seems his great interest, and he really was warm in his 
expressions about him ; but I learned nothing about any one 
else. I mentioned John Penryhn's name, but all the in- 
formation I could get was, that he was a clever fellow, and 
just going to Oxford. I was not prepared for that ; I fancied 
he was younger. The family relationships are puzzling. 
Mr. Neville, the rich uncle, so far as I can learn, is the 
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head of tlie £imi]y ; he is not married, bnt may many. Mr. 
Nerille gave me distinctly to understand, that, although 
he was the oldest of the nephews, he did not look upon 
himself as the heir presumptive, for the property is not 
entailed. He himself is going to the bar eventually, but 
he wishes to travel first. I sospect the uncle takes all 
the expenses. He gave me the idea of having some- 
thing upon his mind not quite comfortable. I noticed 
it after I had mentioned John Penryhn. I asked Lady 
Anson if she was going to part with her son fi:>r three 
years. She quite started at the idea, and said, ^ Oh, no, 
certainly not for more than two ; reports were so exag- 
gerated.' And then Mr. Neville added, that he must 
return, and begin work before three years were over. I 
asked if the Henry Penryhns were likely to return to 
England, and was told * no.' They had become habituated 
to colonial life; at least, Mr. Penryhn had, and would 
never bear the restraints of an old country. Mr. Neville 
had never seen his aunt, and knew very little about her, 
except that she had been a great beauty ; John Penryhn, 
he said, was considered extremely like her, and he was 
unquestionably singularly handsome. I could not help 
fancying there was a little tone of something like re- 
gret, — ^it would be im£iir to call it envy, in this remark 
as if Mr. Neville was alive to his own lack of personal 
advantages, and had suffered from it. One fancies men 
are superior to thih kind of feeling, but I suppose they 
are not. Mr. Neville, however, really has nothing to 
complain of: I have seen many men much more regularly 
good-looking, who were not really half as pleasant to look 
at. What he wants is ease of manner, and indeed ease of 
tone altogether. I think we should have done better if we 
had been left alone, and I had been able to make my own 
explorations into his unknown mind ; but having to carry 
Lady Anson with me was a complete drawback ; we 
could keep upon nothing but the sur&ce of things, and 
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he would express no opinions about any one. I walked 
with them to the garden gate, and we met Marietta and 
Ina coming in. Ina has rather a school-girlish way of 
avoiding visitors, which always annoys me, because I 
know she watches, and laughs at them behind their backs ; 
and I forced her to stop and speak to Lady Anson, and 
introduced both her and Marietta to Mr. Neville. I 
observed Marietta's manner to 'Lady Anson, and could 
not help being struck by it ; it was so quietly dignified 
and self-possessed, that it quite gave her the upper-hand. 
I think Lady Anson would willingly have avoided taking 
any notice of her, but Marietta did not or would not see 
the timid efforts to move away with merely a slight bow ; 
and when we stood talking together for a few seconds, 
she bore her little part in the conversation, in a way 
which compelled Lady Anson to recognize ^nd be civil 
to her. I feel nearly sure Mr. Neville has been taken 
into Lady Anson's confidence with regard to Marietta, 
and the fears for Henry Anson. He watched Marietta 
so attentively, and yet not admiringly, only as if he was 
making observations for future use. 

Poor Lady Anson I What will she say if it should 
be settled that Marietta is to remain with me ? She will 
look upon me as her natural enemy. But there are many 
things to be done and said before that can come to pass. 
I need not trouble myself about it yet ; and, anyhow, I 
am glad that Lady Anson has called. 

January 23. — ^Mr. Randolph is here. Nurse told me 
that this morning, and so I may expect soon to hear 
of success or failure in the explanation. Either way, I 
think I shall be satisfied. Lady Anson's visit clearly 
shows that the tide has turned in this part of the world ; 
and if I can once live down foolish reports at Demham, 
I shall not trouble myself about what is said of me else- 
where. Charley went off this morning, under Drake's 
care. He was very brave about it, yet not so really brave 
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as my littlo Agnes, whose whole heart is wrapt ap in 
him, but who would not give 'way for fear of distressing 
me ; and has been hard at work all day, with a bright 
smile on her face, even when her eyes have been brimful 
with tears. Charley feels the hardships of school a 
good deal, but he likes regular occupation and being 
with boy companions ; and the thought of having Frank 
Neville with him is quit^ an excitement. All these things 
tended to keep him up. His last words to me were: 
' Mamma, I wont crib, and I do mean to work hard ; indeed 
I do.' The promise not to crib made me more thankful 
than I can say ; it showed that he had not forgotten his 
illness. As to the hard work, I thoroughly believe in his 
good intentions. The only thing I doubt is whether he 
quite understands what hard work means. 

Strange, and interesting, and often sad it is to mark 
how we all deceive ourselves more or less in like manner ; 
working up to our standard, and feeling that we have a 
right, in consequence, to a clear conscience, but not per- 
ceiving that the standard itself is low. I hope Mr. Pierce 
will not let Charley be blinded in this way. I go about 
the house, thinking of him, I am afraid, too anxiously ; 
and sometimes, in my folly, almost fancying that I could 
do better with him, if I had him more entirely under my 
own eye. He is so clever at excuses I In this respect 
so different from Hugh, who, when I say to him, if he is 
inattentive at his lessons, *Hugh, you are naughty and 
idle,' looks up in my face and answers, * Yes, but I will 
be good,' and turns resolutely away from the temptation 
whatever it. may be, and fixes his great round eyes upon 
his book with the solemnity of a judge. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

January 26. — ^I could not write yesterday, — ^I felt 
stunned, I feel so now, but I must put it all down in detail. 
The day before yesterday, the 24th, I was sitting at work, 
feeling glad I had the excuse of a stormy, though not a rainy 
afternoon, to enable me to make up arrears in that line, 
when Mrs. Bradshaw was announced. She came in tired 
and cold, and, as I saw at once, mentally, as well as phys- 
ically, out of sorts ; for, unlike herself, she spoke almost 
crossly. At the first moment it did not strike me what 
could be amiss, and I asked her quietly, whether she was 
wise in being out in such weather. Instead of answering 
me directly, she sat down by the fire, and begged I would 
give her a glass of wine and a piece of cake, for she had 
had no luncheon. Both were ordered directly, and then. 
I. repeated my question in a new form, 'had she been 
far?' 

' No, — ^hot far ; but farther than she desired ever to go 
again.' 

The truth flashed upon me. * You have not been to 
Woodleigh ? ' I said. 

* Yes, I have.' 

* And seen Mr. Randolph ? ' 
*Yes.' . • 

* Well I and what—' 

She interrupted me. ' ' Don't ask me to tell you what 
he says. If ever there was a cold, hard, narrow-mind- 
ed—' 

* Hush ! hush I He refuses, I see, to hear explanations ; 
but I thought Captain Shaw was to undertake the task.' 
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*So;he did undertake it ; but undertaking is not com- 
pleting. Men ! what fools they are ! and what cowards ! ' 

^ Don't say that in the old captain's hearing,' I said, 
laughing. 

* But they are cowards, moral cowards, one and all. If 
I had been in Captain Shaw's place — ^ 

' Well I but you have been ; you have seen Mr. Ran- 
dolph.' 

' Don't provoke me. I never felt before what the temp- 
tation to swear was.' 

I handed her some wine, told her to eat her cake, carried 
away her shawl, brought her a footstool, stirred the fire 
and made a bright blaze, and then said, ' You have done 
your best, and the affair is in higher Hands than ours, so 
leave it.' 

* Yes,' she said gravely, * I do leave it ; but leaving it 
won't make wrong right. It is a sin, — nothing less than a 
sin, that any one should slander his neighbor, as Mr. Ran- 
dolph slanders you. He had the face to tell me, that, but 
for your interference, his wife would have returned to him. 
.He told Captain Shaw the same, and the old mauj instead 
of giving him the lie direct, wished him good-morning, and 
came off to me to make inquiries.' 

* I don't see what else he could have done,' I said ; ' he 
could not contradict a charge which he knew nothing 
about.' 

' Could not I but I tell you he could, he should, he ought. 
It is the* only way to deal with Mr. Randolph I Knock 
him down with assertions, and then, when he comes to his 
senses, show him what an idiot he is. But you can do 
nothing with him till you have knocked him down.' 

' Yet you must have tried the plan yourself,' I said, * and 
nevertheless failed.' 

' Yes, I failed. Mr. Randolph had foiled Captain Shaw, 
and so he was strengthened in his absurd convictions, and 
would not listen to a word I said, simply because I am a 
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woman. But it is my own fault. I should not have trust- 
ed to a simpleton. I used to think that a woman, with a 
fair quantity of brains, could never turn them to a greater 
advantage than by making use of men with few brains. But 
I was mistaken, or, at any rate, I have failed, which comes 
to the same thing.' 

' And what is the upshot of it all ? ' I asked. 

' That is soon told. He insists upon removing Marietta 
from the neighborhood. That was all I could learn, for, in 
fact, he fairly bowed me out of the house.' 

' I am not surprised at it,' I said. 

* Don't repeat that,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradehaw ; ' don't 
make excuses ; don't argue with me. I can't bear it.' 

' My dear friend,' I said, * don't for a moment think I 
am ungrateful. I feel, more than I can express, all that you 
have wished and tried to do for me ; but to say that I was 
sanguine as to the result, is impossible. We must now be 
content to sit down patiently, and wait for time to work. 
It is working already. I see it in Lady Anson's manner, 
and when Mr. Randolph is gone, which will be very soon, 
the nine days' wonder will be forgotten.' 

' I thought how it was,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw ; * you 
care nothing for Marietta. Her life will be simply miser- 
able.' 

' I do care for her,' I said ; ' but I should be very sorry 
to think that her happiness depended upon living with me, 
which, after all, I had never absolutely contemplated.' 

' I hate such shilly-shallying,' was the reply. ' If I had 
been in your place, I should have opened my arms to Ma- 
rietta at the first moment. I should not have had a mo- 
ment's doubt.' 

* You and I are differently constituted,' I said. 

'Yes, we are; and you may be thankful for it. 'Oh I 
the pain I should spare myself in life, if I could only give 
up day-dreams for others, as I have, long ago, for myself. 
I thought you would be so happy together. I planned every 
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thing for yoiL I even went through the scene with Mari- 
etta, when she would be told she was to stay ; in fact, I 
was a chUd — ^a baby ; but it is all over now.' 

There were tears in Mrs. Bradshaw's eyes, and my own 
heart reproached me for coldness, even for something worse. 
Provoked as I was with Mrs. Randolph, and pained for 
Marietta, I still could not avoid a certain sense of relief in 
the knowledge that I was to have no new charge, and that 
the Randolph connection was broken forever. 

* I don't think we shall do each other any good by dis- 
cussing the matter fiirther,' I said. ' It is taken out of our 
hands, and the best we can do is to forget it.' 

' If possible,' said Mrs. Bradshaw, emphatically. * You 
have nothing more to do with Mr. Randolph. You will 
not have to hear all his senseless plans for Marietta ; you 
won't see her wretchedness and dreariness. There will not 
be a more lonely being on the face of the earth than that 
poor child when she leaves Demham. But, as you say, it 
is best not to talk of it. Thank you for the wine and cake. 
I am the better for them. Now, good-by.' 

And so Mrs. Bradshaw went away. And then with what 
I hope was only natural perverseness, I took the. opposite 
view of the question. I felt not only angry with Mr. Ran- 
dolph, but disappointed, and what I can only call blanked^ 
-vf hen I thought of Marietta. It was as if a great interest 
had been taken out of my life. All the pleasant possibili- 
ties connected with her presented themselves, and especially 
I felt what the loss would be for Ina. I wandered out into the 
garden, hoping to soothe my unsatisfactory state of mind; 
and walked up and down the sheltered path, by the locked 
gate, going over in my mind the little incidents which had 
first led to the unfortunate intercourse with Woodleigh; and 
thinking whether I could in any way have acted diflfer- 
ently, so as to have avoided the annoyance which had 
followed. But thinking did me no good. I was put out 
of my usual groove, and what I wanted was to be put back 
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into it by something practical. I had been intending to go 
to the rectory to ask about some new books for the Sunday- 
school ; but the wind had given me an excuse for delay. 
Now, however, I determined to go. I was too fretted to 
sit still patiently, and the very fact of battling with the 
storm would, I fancied, divert my thoughts and give me a 
sense of energy, which might prevent my dwelling upon 
all these worries. 

Such a gale I encountered when I left the garden ! The 
elm-trees in the lane were swaying and bending, and scat- 
tering broken twigs all over the pathway : and after each 
momentary lull, the fierce wind came howling and shriek- 
ing, in terrible harmony with the deep under-swell of the 
sea, whose white, curling foam I could see in the distance, 
as the waves sprang up in frantic rage against the rocks. 
My first impulse was to go back, but the scene on the 
shore would, I knew, be magnificent, if I could only get 
so far ; and I thought I should find Ina and Cecil there, as 
they had gone into the village, before the wind had at- 
taiijed its full ftiry, and were likely to return that way ; so 
I went on. Just as I was moving dowii the beach lane, I 
met them coming back. The waves, they said, were so 
splendid, that they quite longed forme to see them, and had 
returned to fetch me. 

' We shall have rain, though, in a few minutes,' observe^ 
Cecil, looking upward. . ' I fancied the wind would be too 
high for it.' 

Some large pattering drops fell on our heads, as she 
spoke, and I looked round/for shelter. * We shall be wise 
in going honft at once,' I said. ' If the rain should come 
down, it will wet us through before we are prepared.' 

'It is haO, not rain,' observed Ina. Almost at the 
same moment, a really tremendous storm broke ov-er us ; 
the wind swept past us with the force of a hurricane, and 
the idea of sheltering ourselves with umbrella was out of 
tho question. 
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The two girls ran toward home, but Cecil was so 
quickly out of breath, that I feared the consequences, and 
called to her to stop. 

Ina, who was in front, looked round, and, pointing with 
her finger, said doubtftiUy, * There is the Woodleigh Lodge.* 

I nodded my assent, and Ina ran in, Cecil following 
her. I was too thankful for the shelter to think of what 
or where it was, and when I entered the little room I 
found Cecil, leaning back in a chair, rather faint and ex- 
hausted, and Mrs. Green offering her water. Of course, I 
thought of nothing else at the moment, except to make Ina 
dry the skirts of her dress, which even, in those few min- 
utes, had been nearly soaked through. 

The storm continued with awfol violence. The little 
cottage quite rocked, and Mrs. Green gazed up anxiously 
at the ceiling, and muttered that she hoped the chimneys 
were safe. ' And Mr. Randolph out in it, too,' she said, 
going to the door. ' But I hope he may be in Westford ; 
he went that way.' 

Men don't care for storms as women do,' I said. 

* Well, noj ma'am, not generally ; but Mr. Randolph 
asked my husband what he thought of the weather, and 
John told him there was like to be storms ; so it seemed all 
the more venturesome.' She went a step beyond the 
porch; — 'But, eh I who would have thought it? Here 
he is. Come in, sir, do come in. You will be wet through, 
going up to the house.' 

A shadow darkened the doorway. Mr. Randolph was 
in the porch. I looked round for some way of escape, but 
there was only the entrance to the back scullery, besides 
the steep little staircase leading to the bedrooms. I had 
no alternative but to remain. 

* Come in, sir, do ye,' persisted Mrs. Green, nearly pull- 
ing Mr. Randolph into the house. * You are not the first 
visitor J and- you'll be drenched through and through 
there ; the wind so drives the rain into the porch.' 
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Certainly it did. Even opening the door had given ad- 
mittance to a slanting delage ; and Mrs. Green spoke per- 
emptorily. 

Mr. Randolph came in, glanced round, and bowed very 
stiffly ; so did I. Mrs. Green drew a chair near the fire, 
and begged him to sit down, and then went to Cecil, ask- 
ing her how she felt, and if she would not have something 
else — a little brandy, perhaps. * Brandy is good for faints, 
and that's true, isn't it, sir ? ' she said, appealing to Mr. 
Randolph. 

Cecil shook her head, in answer to this suggestion ; 
but she looked very pale. 

* If we could lay her down, ma'am,' said Mrs. Green. 
' I could put her on my bed up-stairs, if we could once get 
her there.' 

* It might be a good thing,' I said ; ' but I don't see 
how it is to be managed — ^the stairs are so narrow.' 

* I would try,' murmured Cecil, making an effort to 
rise. I saw she was oppressed by Mr. Randolph's pres- 
ence. He sat cowering over the fire, with a stern gloom 
on his face. 

* It might be better to send for a carriage,' I said, * and 
take you home at once, dear child.' 

* My little lad is not within call,' said Mrs. Green, ' and 
if he was — ^ and she looked toward the window, — 'I don't 
think as how he could venture.' 

Mr. Randolph spoke : * I will go myself, for a carriage, 
madam, if necessary.' 

' Oh I no, thank you, on no account,' I exclaimed, hur- 
riedly. ' Cecil, darling, if we can get you up-stairs, you 
will be better.' I put my arm round her, and Mrs. Green 
helped me, and, with less difficulty than I expected, we 
almost carried her up to Mrs. Green's Uttle bedroom — ^far 
from a quiet resting-place, for the hail beat against the 
casement as if it would knock an entrance; and Mrs. 
Green's hints about the chimneys recurred to my mind 
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most uncomfortably. A wilder storm I had never heard. 
Cecil seemed frightened and tired, as well as faint, and 
I did not like to leave her ; but she closed her eyes, and I 
hoped — ^though it seemed scarcely probably — ^that she 
might go off to sleep. I sat by the bed, watching her, and 
Mrs. Green went down-stairs. In the occasional luUings 
of the storm, I thought I heard Mr. Randolph talking to 
her, but I did not pay much attention to the fact, though 
it crossed my mind that Ina would be more comfoitable in 
having her there than in being left alone with Mr. Ran- 
dolph. Presently, however, Mrs. Green stole up the stairs 
again, and still I heard Mr. Randolph's voice below, and 
then I asked whom he was talking to. 

Mrs. Green looked surprised. *0h! the young lady, 
ma'am, to be sure. I was in the back kitchen, but I heard 
a word or two. He is apt to speak out, but he doesn't 
always mean it.' 

'I don't understand I — what are you talking of?' I 
exclaimed ; but as Mrs. Green was going to answer, I re- 
membered Cecil, and put up my finger for silence. 

'Don't leave me, mamma,' murmured Cecil, rousing 
herself. 

* Mrs. Green will stay with you, dear,' I said. * I must 
go down-stairs for a moment.' Mrs. Green took my place, 
and I went down. 

Mr. Randolph saw me, as I entered the little room. Ina 
did not. She was sitting down by the fire, holding her 
hat in her hand, and twisting it nervously. . Mr. Randolph 
was standing. He just glanced at me, but took no other 
notice, and I caught the words, * You will bring sorrow on 
yourself, and disgrace on your family.' 

Then I stepped foward. Ina stood up, offered me her 
chair, and managed to say with somewhat of dignity in 
her tone, ' Mamma, you will talk to Mr. Randolph.' 

* Your sister will be glad to have you with her up-stairs^ 
my dear,' I said. 
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*I beg your pardon, madam,' interrupted Mr. Ran- 
dolph ; ' but I must request — ^I must — ^ he was stopped by 
his usual difficulty of articulation, and the pause was al- 
most ludicrous ; — * I must be permitted to conclude what 
I had to say to this young lady.' 

He was standing so near the little staircase, that Ina 
could not pass him unless he moved. In despair she sat 
down again ; so did I. The wind which had been dying 
down, rose again, and a screech rang through the branches 
of the great trees which stood near the Lodge. Mr. Ran. 
dolph was insensible to it, except .that he raised his voice, 
and pitched it high, so as to give more effect to his 
words ; and then he began a kind of speech which I can 
only liken to the vehement exhortations of a field preacher. 
It was a homily upon Ina's sins and mine, the text being 
what he called well-known and undeniable facts, which 
were alluded to, but not openly stated, so that they could 
be refuted. I listened, at first indignantly, impatiently, 
then with sui'prise and, at last, -actually with interest. 
The man impressed me. He was a maniac — so far as being 
possessed by one idea, and that a false one — ^but he was 
in earnest, so heartily in earnest, that I found myself fol- 
lowing him as if he was speaking trutl^about some one 
else. He spoke of evil associations, early training, the 
fatal consequences of one false step, the wreck of honor 
and happiness which might, which would follow ; and he 
was eloquent — more than eloquent— he was positively con- 
vincing, there was no pretence in it: what he said, he 
thought and felt, there could not be a moment's doubt of 
it. He believed that Ina was going to destruction — that I 
was leading her there. He warned us from the fulness of 
his heart. I could even have believed that his words were 
prompted more by interest than anger. But there was no 
stopping him; once or twice he paused for breath, and 
found difficulty in beginning again, and then I tried to put 
in a few words of explanation ; but he took no more notice 
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of them than the wind did. The storm of words swept on 
madly, but with somewhat of ^ method in their madness,' 
tiU in the Tery effort of listening to them, even without 
seeing their reasonable connection, I felt physically ex- 
hausted. 

Ina had drawn her chair closer and closer to mine* as 
the speech went on; she put her hand within mine; it 
was very cold, and I felt it tremble. At one or two of his 
most violent expressions our eyes met, and her glance im- 
plored me to let her go, but it was impossible ; and Mr. 
Kandolph when he caught the movement, addressed him- 
self more especially to her, making, her position still more 
distressing. 

There had been two or three personal exhortations; 
another was beginning. Ina shook all over, and I felt that 
the situation was becoming unbearable. I rose, and went 
to the Lodge door, and was about to open it, hoping we 
might escape, when Mrs. Green called out from the top of 
the stairs : ' Stop, ma'am, stop ; we shall have the house 
down with the gust ; and won't ye have a cup of tea? Mr. 
Randolph and all ? ' She clattered down the stairs, repeat- 
ing her proposal. * A nice, sociable cup of tea : if I may 
be so bold as to offer it, warming you through.' 

' Woman,' thflndered Mr. Randolph, ' leave us ! ' 

* Beg pardon, sir ; but miss — why, she's as white as her 
sister. I'll put the kettle on directly. Beg pardon, sir.' 
She made her way past Mr. Randolph, forcing him to 
move ; and Ina at the same instant rushed up the stairs. 

Mrs. Green looked after her in amazement. 

'Poor young thing I she's frightened, but the tea will 
set it right,' she muttered. 

Mr. Randolph stood by the window. 

'Them trees rock, sir, don't they?' said Mrs. Green. 
* They are very old,' she added, speaking to me ; ' but not 
so old as the oak by the upper gate. My husband said he 
had a great thought that would have been down in the 
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last gale. You are not going, sir, sure,' again turning to 
Mr. Randolph, 

He went to the door. 

'The hail is over,' I said. *I think I will leave the 
young ladies here for a few minutes, and go into the vil- 
lage myself to order a carriage for them. I doubt if they 
ought to walk home.' 

'Without the tea? It will be ready in five minutes,' 
exclaimed Mrs. Green. ' Do ye wait, sir.' 

Mr. Randolph was looking for his hat. It was behind 
my chair. He made me a most courteous bow as I gave it 
him. ' Madam,' he said, * we may never, perhaps, meet 
again, but I trust you will remember my words.' 

' Certainly, Mr. Randolph,' was my reply. ' They have 
been too extraordinary to be forgotten.' 

He took no notice of Mrs. Green, but strode out of the 
house. Mrs. Green looked after him, and I heard her say 
to herself— ' Daft.' Wilder than ever raged the wind, 
•though the hail had ceased. Mrs. Green tried in vain to 
stop me, as I prepared to follow Mr. Randolph's example, 
and face it. 

' It's bad enough for a man,' she said, ' but a woman 
could not possibly stand it. Just try now.' 

We both went out, and stood in the porch. Mr. Ran- 
dolph was walking up the avenue toward the house. 

* He goes fast, doesn't he ? ' said Mrs. Green. ' I never 
saw a man walk faster, when he's a mind. It will be a 
race between him and the postman,' she added ; for he's 
just on beyond.' 

I remarked then that a man, who, I suppose, had stinick 
into the avenue from some cross-path, was just in front of 
Mr. Randolph. The latter was apparently trying to over- 
take him. Mrs. Green was curious to see whether he suc- 
ceeded, and lingered in the porch. I went again into the 
house. A few seconds afterward, Mrs. Green came back 
laughing. 

16 
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* Who would have thought,' she said, ' that any one 
could stop and ask about letters in such a storm as this ? 
But it is just like master ; .when he's got any thing in his 
head, there's nothing in all the world will keep him from 
it; and there he is, standing in the middle of the road 
reading his letter, even as if he was in his own parlor. 
But do sit down, ma'am, the water is just boiling, and I do 
think there's going to be a lull.' 

I thought so too, and went to the foot of the stairs in- 
tending to go up, and see how Cecil was; but I had 
scarcely ascended three steps, when a blast, fiercer than 
any we had • yet heard, yelled through the avenue, and, al- 
most instantly afterward, the crash of a falling tree shook 
the little cottage to its centre. A scream of horror caught 
my tar. The voice was Ina's. She sprang down the 
stairs, and rushing past me, exclaimed — ^ Mamma ! mamma ! 
he's killed ! ' and ran out of the house, Mrs. Green and 
myself went after her ; we needed no explanation. Just 
where Mr. Randolph had stood, an uprooted oak was 
stretched across the road; the smaller trees and shrubs, 
crushed by its fall, were lying, buried, beneath it 
Amongst them, a dark, motionless mass was indistinctly 
seen on the ground. ' 

I believe I thought first of Ina, — ^that she, too, would, 
in some way, be crushed. I called to her, but my voice 
was lost. It was impossible for me to follow, at her pace, 
and I turned to Mrs. Green, and said, as calmly as I could, 
* Go for your husband ; ' and then I hurried on to the spot 
where Mr. Randolph was lying. 

I cannot describe what I saw. I pray, night and day, 
that I may forget it. He had been knocked down by one 
of the great branches, and half his body was crushed be- 
neath it. His head and one arm were fi'ee. He was not 
dead, but we could not move him, nor help him. I was 
not certain whether he was conscious. Ina turned away, 
for one instant, in horror, and then threw herself down 
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beside, him, in the vain hope that she might drag him from 
under the heavy weight. ' Stay with him,' I said ; ' I will 
go on to the house.' 

* Oh, no, mamma ! let me go I ' exclaimed Ina. 

But I was seized with a great fear ; it seemed as though 
every tree in the avenue might fall ; — and Ina was safe 
where she was. I could not let her run the, risk. * Not 
you,' I said ; ' I will go.' Ina gave one shuddering glance 
at Mr. Randolph's face, then she said, quietly, 'Yes, Ijvill 
stay ; ' and I left her, kneeling on the ground, and wiping 
the livid features with her handkerchief. 

It was but a short distance to the housej but I could 
with difficulty stand against the wind, and, in two places, 
fallen trees, though of a much smaller size than that which 
had crushed Mr. Randolph, impeded my progress. I saw 
no one in the garden, and the woman in charge of the 
place was not to be found. A girl, who had been hired to 
wait upon Mr. Randolph, for the time being, came to the 
door, and said that she did not know where to meet with 
any one. I sent her, instantly, to the village, and went 
myself round the premises ; and oh, how earnestly I longed 
that the door into our own garden had been open ! But it 
was locked, and, though I shook it, and called, the roaring 
wind prevented me from making myself heard. 

I hurried back again to the avenue, and, to my intense 
relief, saw a party of men hastening toward the spot where 
I had left Ina. She herself was standing by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, but looking up the avenue. She did not come 
forward to me, but seemed rooted to the place where she 
stood. 

' Ina, darling, we have done all we could,' I said, as I 
drew near ; * we must^o honle.' 

She l(foked at me with a kind of half comprehension, 
but still neither moved nor spoke. 

I put my arm round her, to draw her away ; she re- 
sisted for a moment, but when I spoke imperatively, she 
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Silently obeyed me. I dared not tnm to look at what went 
on after we left the spot, and tried to prevent Laa from 
doing 80 ; but I saw her glance round, and felt her shudder. 
I said to one of the men, ^ I shall be back, directly,' and, 
hurrying on, I took Ina to the Lodge, gave her in charge 
to Mrs. Green, and returned immediately. But I saw at 
once, that, fj>r the moment, I could be of no use, even in 
giving directions. A boy had already been sent off to 
Westford, for Mr. Heathiield, the surgeon, and for a nurse ; 
and I had myseli' told the girl^ at the house, what had hap- 
pened. My first duty was with Ina, whose nerves, I was 
sure, had received a most alarming shock. I could not, 
now, wait for a carriage. It was important, above all 
things, to get her home ; so I dispatched Mrs. Green to the 
cottage, for the key of the closed gate, and when she re- 
turned with it, I proposed to Ina to go. I was obliged to 
leave Cecil where she was, for I could not take care of 
them both, and she still looked pale and faint. Ina's hor- 
ror, as we once more approached the. scene of the accident, 
was evident, but she walked past quickly and silently. 
The wind was a little less tempestuous, and the walk was 
short : we reached home speedily. I took her to my room, 
and told her to lie down on the sofa, but she was in a most 
singular state of nervous excitement, and could neither lie 
down nor sit still, for more than a few minutes at a time. 
What I longed for was, a natural burst of tears; but tears 
would not come, and, at last, I took Drayton's advice, and 
left her alone. Drayton undertook to bring Cecil home ; 
and after writing a note to Mrs. Bradshaw, and begging 
her to break the news to Marietta, and meet me at 
Woodleigh, I went myself to inquire into Mr. Randolph's 
condition. 

The surgeon had just arrived. I waited for the report 
in the library, — ^the room which Mr. Randolph had lately 
inhabited. Papers and books were lying about, and an 
uncut number of the Edinburgh Review^ with an ivory 
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knife left in it, showed what he had been last reading. 
The fire blazed brightly; a favorite spaniel lay on the 
hearth-rug, and sleepily roused himself to look round 
when I entered, doubtless expecting his niaster ; but over- 
head I heard slow, cautious steps, and low mutterings ; and 
when these ceased there was an awftil stillness — ^possibly 
— ^I felt it might be so — ^the precursor of the stillness of 
death. 

People talk of strange situations awakening thought. I 
can never think when I feel ; but, as I sat in that quiet 
room, listening, wondering, expecting, — those most solemn 
words of the burial service rang in my ear, ' In the midst 
of life we are in death : of whom may we seek for succor, 
but of thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly displeased,' 
and I prayed earnestly that God would have mercy on the 
sufferer, and save him both in body and soul ; and com- 
fortingly there came to my mind the conviction that through 
all his strangeness, prejudice, and temper, Mr. Randolph 
was at heart a man desirous of living to God. No one 
could have spoken as he had spoken to Ina and to me, and 
have been a hypocrite. It seemed one of those singular in- 
stances of a perverted reason, but of a true heart, which oc 
casionally meet us in life, and set our principles of judg- 
ment at defiance ; teaching us to trust others as well as our- 
selves to the mercy of the All-wise God. 

But time went on, and neither Marietta nor Mrs. Brad- 
shaw appeared. I recollected, then, that they had talked 
of calling on the Harcourts. It seemed scarcely probable 
that they would have ventured tbere in the storm, but I 
could not otherwise account for the delay. To leave the 
house till they came was out of the question. I went into 
the hall, and, finding no one of whom I could ask a ques- 
tion, I at. length stole softly up the stairs, and sat down in 
the lobby, outside Mr. Randolph's room. About ten min- 
utes afterward Mr. Heathfield came out. The nurse fol- 
lowed him. They came up to me. 
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*Tou must telegraph for his wife,' whispered Mn 
Heathfield ; ' I doubt if he will live through the night.' 

*But if we had further advice, — London advice,! I 
began. 

* You may have the whole College of Surgeons, madam,' 
was Mr. Heathfield's answer, ' but you won't save him. 
Yet you may send for Tresham, if it will satisfy you. 
You will see my directions attended to,' he added, turning 
to the nurse ; * they may save him pain. I shall return in 
an hour. Above all things, keep his mind quiet ; the only 
shadow of hope depends upon quietness ; ' and hastily, and 
I thought a little angrily, he departed. 

* Telegraph for his wife,— and, above all things, keep 
his mind quiet.' Two absolutely incompatible orders. But 
they so far determiued my own course, that I felt it would 
be wrong to go into the room myself. I could do nothing 
for him, and the sight of me would unquestionably staitle 
him. 

* You will see about it, ma'am,' said the nurse, 

* Yes,' I replied ; * but Miss Randolph must be here im- 
mediately.' 

* I don't know ; I can't say, ma'am.' 
The woman went back to the sick-room. 

It was such a small household, I did not know where 
to find any one to send to Westford. I did not like to leave 
the house till I had seen Mrs. Bradshaw and Marietta, and 
consulted about Mrs. Randolph; but time was infinitely 
more precious. Mr. Tresham, at all events, must be sent 
for instantly ; and if there was to be the slightest hope of 
Mrs. Randolph's seeing her husband alive, it seemed as if 
it could only be by giving her immediate notice of his state. 
I went back to the library, and wrote a little note, that 
might be given to Mrs. Bradshaw. To my inexpressible 
relief, before I had finished, I heard a carriage drive round 
to the back of the house, and as I ran out into the hall to 
see who was arrived, I encountered the very person I de- 
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sired to see. But Mrs. Bradshaw was alone. She pointed 
to' the staircase and said : 

' The poor child is gone up. She would go alone.' 

* Is she prepared ? ' I said. 

* Yes ; I think so, — anyhow, I could not interfere. But 
there is hope, surely.' 

I repeated what the surgeon had said. 

' Mrs. Bradshaw turned pale, and walked into the libra- 
ry ; I followed her. She seemed unable to speak. Giving 
her time to recover herself, I wrote the telegraphic message 
for Mr. Tresham. Then I said : 

' We must telegraph to Mrs. Randolph also.' 

* It is no use,' was the faltering reply. ' She is gone.' 

* Gone ? how ? where ? what do you mean ? ' 

* Abroad. — ^Marietta had a letter from her by this after- 
noon's post. Coward, as she always has been, she was 
frightened at her own audacity in refusing to return to her 
husband, and fancied herself more free and independent if 
out of England ; so shfe is gone.' 

* Where was the letter dated from ?' 

' It had no date. She tells us plainly, she does not in 
tend to give her ftiU address.' 

' Does Mr. Randolph know ? ' 

« She says that she was writing to him by the same 
post.' 

That must, then, have been the letter which he lingered 
to read. I asked how Marietta took the intelligence of her 
aunt's departure. 

* It upset her terribly. She insisted upon going at once 
to see her uncle, and we set out in spite of the storm ; but 
after we had driven a little way we both grew frightened, 
and determined to stop at Mason's farm. We should have 
been here sooner but for that. No one could find us.' 

* At any rate,' I said, * we must telegraph to Mrs. Pen- 
lyhn. She may know more than we do ; it won't do to let 
the matter rest without making some effort.' 
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* Mrs. Peniyhn ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw, bitterly ; 
* you don't think that she knows ! She will have- been only 
too glad to rid herself of this poor in&tuated creature.' 

' I don't see that/ 1 said. ' She has always taken a great 
interest in Mrs. Randolph, though she has advised her fool- 
ishly.' 

' We won't discuss it, my dear, this is not the time : only, 
take my word for it, Mrs. Penr^hn is just the woman to 
get persons into a difficulty, and then leave them to floun- 
der in it. But I suppose we must telegraph. Shall you 
doit, or I?' 

* You,' I said. * Don't let me appear more than is ne- 
cessary,' 

*Hu8h! here is Marietta,' — and 'Mrs. Bradshawheld up 
her finger as a caution. 

Marietta came into the room quite calmly, and went up 
to Mrs. Bradshaw and said, ^ He wishes us to send for my 
aunt.' 

It was a very strained, unnatural voice, but that was 
all ; it did not tremble. She was not so much pale as 
livid ; her lips were tightly drawn together ; indeed, there 
was a rigid tension of every feature, and her ejes had a 
glassy, absent look, as though they conveyed no impres- 
sion to the brain. The self-restraint lasted only for a few 
seconds. She turned and saw me, and then the whole 
expression of her countenance changed. She rushed for- 
ward, threw herself into my arms, and then came, oh, such 
a passionate burst of sorrow I I could but lay her down 
on the sofa, and kneel down beside her, and try to calm 
her by reminding her that she would unfit herself for her 
duty. She kept my hand clasped tight in hers, and, look- 
ing up piteously, first to me, then to Mrs. Bradshaw, she 
said, * He wants to see her, — he must. He will forgive 
her ; oh, she must come, — ^he can't die without it.' 

* You must tell him that we are not sure where she is,' 
said Mrs. Bradshaw. 
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'But he won't understand — I can't explain — his poor 
mind I — Oh, it is so sad, so sad ! She must come.' 

' He can't be quite delirious, if he says he will forgive 
her,! observed Mrs. Bradshaw to mie. 

* No, not quite, not at all sometimes ; but he wanders, 
and he longs for her. He took me for her once, and then 
when he knew me he turned away, with such a look. She 
must come, — ^indeed she must.' 

' We must try to find her,' said Mrs. Bradshaw, grave-' 
ly. ' Is any one belonging to Lady Chase still in West- 
ford ? ' 

' Mrs. Kandolph is not gone to her, surely ? ' I said. 

* I have reason to think it,' was the reply. 

And 'Marietta pressed my hand convulsively, and mur- 
mured, ' Don't say it ; he must not think it.' 

' Leave it to us, my love,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. * Go 
back to your uncle. Tell him, what he wishes shall be 
done ; soothe him as you best can. I will stay here. Mrs, 
Anstruther will go home. Trust yourself to us.' 

* And you will find her — you promise me ? ' 

A loud-pealing bell from Mr. Randolph's room inter- 
rupted the sentence. Marietta sprang from the sofa, and 
ran up the stairs. 

Mrs. Bradshaw and I looked at each other in perplexity. 
' Who is to take the message to Westford ? ' I said. 

' My servant shall,' was the reply. ' He can drive over 
at once.' 

' And you of course, will stay here ? ' 

' Of course. I could not leave that poor child.' 

' And I can be of no use ? ' 

* None, so far as I can see.' 

' Then it will be better for me to go, for I am wanted at 
home.' Yet I lingered. There seemed something unfeel- 
ing in thus turning away from the scene of trial. 

Mrs. Bradshaw rang the bell, and gave directions about 
the telegram. The man was to be dispatched instantly, 

16* 
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I thought I should like to have another glimpse of Ma- 
rietta, and the very latest intelligence from Mf. Randolph's 
room; and I went into the hall, and listened for the 
sounds above, hoping that Marietta might possibly come 
out of her uncle's room again. As I turned toward the 
hall-door I confronted Mr. Neville and Henry Anson, 
who had just heard of the accident, and had ridden over 
from the Manor in haste, to make inquiries and offer their 
services. They were intensely sympathetic and interested, 
Mr. Neville showing the calm judgment of a superior, 
sensible man ; Mr. Anson the excited feeling of a youth. 
The latter asked for Marietta, and when I said she was 
here I could not help noticing a slight movement on Mr. 
Neville's part, as if he would have drawn him away. 

' You are sure we can do nothing ? ' said Mr. Anson, 
inquiringly. 

' I think not; but perhaps we ought to ask the nurse.' 

* Or Miss Randolph ? Won't she see us ? ' 

I could scarcely, even at such a moment, forbear a smile. 
Mr. Neville looked at the staircase, and said, ' I think she 
is coming ; ' and then he turned away, and addressed him- 
self to me, whilst Henry Anson went to the foot of the 
stairs, in his eagerness to meet Marietta. 

' Don't think I am taking a liberty,' said Mr. Neville, in 
an undertone ; ' but surely there ought to be a man here. 
The nurse can't possibly do every thing Mr. Randolph may 
require.' 

I felt ashamed that the idea had not struck me before. 
' Yes,' I said, ' there ought to be one, certainly ; but I 
don't know where to find any person, except, perhaps, the 
gardener ; and he is such a rough, uncouth creature.' 

' I sup.pose I could not do any good by remaining here ? ' 
said Mr. Neville. 

* I don't know. Thank you very much. I am afraid it 
would not do.' 

I spoke hurriedly, for I had a dim consciousness that 
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the proposal was an awkward one, and at the same time I 
was distracted by the eager whispered conversation going 
on between Marietta and Mr. Anson. They both came 
np to me. Marietta said directly, * The nurse wants a 
man's help to raise my uncle. He says he can't swallow, 
lying down.' 

Henry Anson looked imploringly for permission to go 
up ; but, before I could give my consent, Mr. Neville had 
quietly, stepped past us, and was half way up the stairc&se. 
Marietta ran up after him, and Mr. Anson and I were left 
alone. 

I felt sorry for him, very sorry ; he seemed so utterly 
discomfited.. After a few short farewell words, he mounted 
his horse and rode off slowly, whUst I went back to Mrs. 
Bradshaw to report what had been done. 

*It is the best thing that could have happened, my 
dear,' she said.. ' Not but what it is odd in some ways, 
but we can't help that. It does not do to stickle for pro- 
prieties, in cases of life and death, and at any rate Lady 
Anson won't quarrel with us.' 

' Then you mean Mr. Neville to stay ? ' I said. 

* Certainly, if he will. A strong, "sensible man may be 
invaluable. You know, whatever one may think of men's 
moral . qualities,* one must own that, physically, they are 
our superiors.' 

* I confess I shall leave you with more comfort now,' I 
said. ' I did not at all fancy your being left alone.' 

* Neither did I ; but I have a firm conviction that, when- 
ever God sends a trial. He sends the strength to bear it. 
And, after all, the anxiety is nothing to me. Marietta is 
the one to be felt for.' 

' Yes ; but she is occupied. You can only sit ^nd wait.' 
' And think of life, and death, and hereafter ; and how 

soon the change may come to oneself. Our prayers will 

be alike to-night, if they never were before.' 

We parted, and I returned home to find Ina, by Dray- 
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ton'fl advice, gone to bed. It was the only remedy sbe 
could suggest for the nervous agitation, which the poor 
child was quite unable to subdue. 

I told her briefly that Marietta was with her uncle, 
and that Mrs. Bradshaw and Mr. Neville were in the 
house ; but I spoke only* in general terms of Mr. Ran- 
dolph's condition. I doubt whether it was any definite 
fear which occasioned her agitation. It seemed rather, as 
if there had been a shock to the whole nervous system, 
which had stunned her. She said very little ; but she 
liked me to read a Psalm to her, and then sbe asked 
whether Mr. L'Estrange knew what had happened. The 
question startled me, suggesting an idea which certainly 
had crossed my own mind before, but which I had 
scarcely felt it was my place to bring forward. I could 
not, on my own responsibility, send the rector to Wood- 
leigh ; and, from Marietta's account of her uncle, I very 
much doabted whether Mr. Randolph was sufficiently col- 
lected and sensible to attend t(f any thing that might be 
said. But there was no harm in letting Mr. L'Estrange 
know the state of affairs, and Stephen took a note to the 
parsonage for me. The answer brought back was, that 
the rector was not at home ; it was believed that he was 
gone to see Mr. Randolph. I was thankful for this. 
Whether Mr. Randolph were in a condition to profit by 
the rector's services or not, yet at least Marietta would 
have another most true friend with her. Perhaps it would 
have been better to have sent for Mr. L'Estrange at once, 
and to have left Mr. Neville out of the question. But 
things are ordered for one. The very fact of not having 
time to think, — being obliged to decide matters in a hurry, 
is providentiaL I was comforted, in the midst of aU this 
worry, by seeing how entirely, in the course of the even- 
ing, Cecil had recovered from the eflects of her hurried 
walk. Every now and then I feel a little fidgety about 
her. She is so soon upset ; but she rallies again almost as 
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quickly. Thinking of her, I was cheered, and, away from 
Woodleigh, I could not help hoping that Mr. Randolph's 
case might not be so serious as Mr. Heathfield thought it. 
I tried to recall exactly how he was lying, and where the 
great crush must have been, — whether upon any vital part, 
— ^but I could not precisely recollect. He must have been 
killed, I knew, if the whole weight of the large branch had 
fallen upon him ; and as he was not, it must have been 
broken in some way. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
( OontiniujUion.y 

The next morning brought me a report which confirmed 
my idea of the preceding evening. Mr. Randolph was still 
living, and conscious. Mr. Tresham* had arrived, and 
would not allow that there was no hope. A line fi*om 
Marietta herself told me this. * God be thanked for the 
respite,' she wrote. * You will pray, with me, that my poor 
aunt may come.' It was a dreary day — very wet. Ina 
remained in bed, still in a kind of stunned state. I felt as 
if I ought to rouse her, and yet dared not. I longed to go 
up to Woodleigh early, but I was obliged to attend to the 
children's lessons ; and besides, I was anxious for the post. 
I thought possibly there n^ight be a letter from Mrs. Pen- 
ryhn. And there were two letters, — one for Ina, one for 
me. Both had been wntten before the telegram had been 
received. This was mine : 

* My dear Mrs. Anstruther, 

' You will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that our poor 
friend Mrs. Randolph has left Arling, with the intention of 
spending some months on the Continent. I fear she has 
been led to take this step by the undesirable pressure which 
has been used to induce her to return to her husband. 
Time and gentleness might have worked marvels ; but the 
urgency of the appeals which you and others have deemed 
it right to make have worked unfortunately, and, as I an- 
ticipated, in the contrary direction ; and the result is, that 
she has fled from her truest friends, and must now be left 
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to all the risks which such a course necessarily involves. I 
have myself informed Mr. Randolph of the fact ; but I 
think he must have been, in a measure, prepared for it ; as 
I have never concealed from him that the strain in which 
he has written to his wife, added to the unwise expostula- 
tions of her too zealous fiiends, would be likely entirely to 
alienate her. I am sure you will regret, equally with my- 
self, the result of an interference, which, however uncalled 
for, was, I cannot doubt, based upon good intentions ; but 
you will, at least, have gained a painful experience, which 
you may hereafter turn to profit. For myself, drawing 
nigh my grave, and having little prospect of seeing the 
end of all these unhappy mistakes and misunderstandings^ 
I can only console myself by the thought that the events 
of life are ordered by a Higher Wisdoih than my own ; 
and though the reconciliation which I have so earnestly 
desired to see is, for the present, delayed, I flatter myself 
that it may eventually, be brought about, though I may 
never have the happiness of witnessing it. Pray give our 
fondest love to the dear children, and believe me very truly 
yours, 

* M. Peneyhn.' 

Calm, charitable, pious, most sincere, and truth-speak- 
ing Mrs. Penryhn ! It is the letter of a perfect saint — an 
aged saint — on the brink of eternity, and having bade 
adieu to all sublunary excitements, whether of pleasure or 
pain ! I try not to be bitter, but who would not be under 
such a most unlooked-for imputation ? I do not allow my- 
self to think about it. Mrs. Penryhn is right. There is a 
Higher Wisdom than ours, directing all these things, and 
to that I must commit myself. 

I went to Ina, and found her sitting up in bed, with, her 
grandmamma's letter in one hand; the other supported 
her head. I saw she had a difficulty in reading the writ- 
ing ;. but when I asked if I could read the letter to her she 
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decUoed at once, not in any way rudely or impatiently, but 
only as if such a thing could not be. 

It was evident that the letter, whatever its contents 
might be, would have no effect upon her then, for she 
could not thoroughly comprehend it. The con-viction 
made me so uneasy, that I decided at once to go to Wood- 
leigh, and, if possible, bring back Mr. Heathfield, to see her. 

I found Mrs. Bradshaw and Mr. Neville in the library. 
Their report was* the same as Marietta's. Mr. Neville had 
sat up with Mr. Randolph, and Marietta had been per- 
suaded to take a little rest. The rector had been there, 
late in the evening and early in the morning, but it was 
thought better that he should not see Mr. Kandolph, whose 
mind still occasionally wandered; and he had therefore 
returned home. 

' To persuade him to that was a difficult achievement 
on our parts, my dear,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. *I would 
rather have to nurse poor Mr. Randolph than to govern 
the rector. Good man ! He thinks himself just fitted for 
a sick-room ; and was bo distressed and surprised, when I 
suggested to him, though in gentle words, that he pounded 
about like an elephant. I thought once, last evening, that 
he was bent upon occupying that sofa opposite, and as I 
had fixed upon it for myself, you see, it would have been 
inconvenient. I did not get rid of him till midnight, and 
then, I believe, he only went, because Marietta said she 
should not come down to me again unless I was wanted. 
And he was back again before I was awake, and had time 
to put my cap on. We are free of him now, but how long 
we shall remain so, I can't pretend to say.' 

' But surely,' I said, ' it will be better for Mr. Neville 
to have some assistance.' 

' Thank you,' was Mr. Neville's rather dry reply ; ' I 
always feel more comfortable when I can undertake my^ 
own duties. I shall lie down for an hour or two, now that 
Tresham is gone.' 
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* What time did he go ? ' I asked. 

* Not above a quarter of an hour ago.' 

' He was obliged to return by the twelve o'clock train,' 
said Mrs. Bradshaw. ' But he is hopeful.' 

' And are you ? ' I asked, turning to Mr. Neville. 

'No,' was his reply; 'I don't see the improvement 
which others do.' 

' I don't see why one should dwell so much upon hope,' 
said Mrs. Bradshaw. ' One would think that this world 
was much more delightful than Paradise, by the way 
people talk. I have no doubt that our Mend, very odd 
though he is, is ready for Paradise ; and certainly, he is 
not likely to have much more happiness in this life.' 

Mr. Neville looked shocked. He did not know Mrs; 
Bradshaw as I do. I changed the conversation, and asked 
if there had been any telegram from Mrs. Penryhn. 

* Yes. Mrs. Penryhn does not know Mrs. Randolph's 
address ; nothing more.' 

* That is awkward,' I said. ' Does not Mrs. Penryhn 
offer to make inquiries ? ' 

* Oh, no ! why should she ? What does it signify to 
her whether the husband and wife meet, and are friends, 
or not ? She is tired of the whole affair, and desires to 
wash her hands of it.' 

* You are a very harsh judge,' I said. 

* Har^h, but true. Mr. Neville knows Mrs. Penryhn, 
and will support me.' 

*Mr. Neville, I am sure, is too cautious to risk an 
opinion before a stranger,' I said; for I read in Mr. 
Neville's face, that he had no intention of being thus 
drawn out to express his private thoughts. * But, anyhow, 
the question is, what more can we do? Marietta will 
never be satisfied to let things rest as they are.' 

* We must try in another direction,' said Mrs. Brad- 
shaw. ^ There is a person left in charge of Lady Chase's 
house, at Westford ; she may know where Lady Chase is ; 
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and, I believe, Lady Chase knows where Mrs. Randolph 
is. That is the only clew I can suggest.' 

* And who is to write to Lady Chase ? ' I asked. 

Mrs. Bradshaw was silent for a few seconds ; then she 
said : ' I would do it, for Marietta's sake, but the woman 
will infallibly leave her card upon me when next she 
comes into the neighborhood. Any thing, however, for 
that poor child I ' 

Mr. Neville interposed. * Let me undertake it ; let me 
walk into Westfdrd, and inquire, and telegraph. Lady 
Chase will not leave her card upon me.' 

* I won't answer for that,' exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw. 
* But you are a good Samaritan — ^a helper in need, — and if 
you will go, we shall be infinitely indebted to you.' 

* And will there be any thing to be done besides ? Any 
messages — from the nurse — or Miss Randolph ? ' 

* I think you had better go up-stairs, and inquire,' said 
Mrs. Bradshaw, carelessly. *You will find Marietta in 
the anteroom; and you may as well tell her that Mrs. 
Anstruther is here.' 

Mr. Neville went away, creeping up the staircase so 
quietly, that not a footfall could be heard. 

' That man is worth something,' said Mrs. Bradshaw, 
as we found ourselves alone. ' If he has brains in his head, 
which is a fact generally acknowledged, he has brains in 
his hands and feet, too ; and really, when I look at our 
good rector, I begin to think that the hands and feet 
brains are worth more than the head brains. If you had 
only seen him last night, — ^peering about with his near- 
sighted eyes, insisting on making himself useful when he 
was not wanted ; coming into the room with a hot-water 
bottle, which, it seems. Marietta had asked for, and which 
he had gone home to fetch, and putting it down upon 
Carlo, thinking the poor creature's back was a foptstooL 
Up went his helpless hands ! The scalding water streamed 
over the floor from the bottle, which had been badly 
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corked ; and when I brought a sponge and towels, to dry 
ap the deluge, he quietly said to me, that the hot stream 
reminded him of one of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius ! 
My dear, don't defend him. He is a Christian to the back- 
bone — ^I never depy it ; but he's a trying one ; much fitter 
for the next world than for this. You know, we shan't 
want hot-water bottles there ; at least, I suppose not.' 

' Hush, hush I ' I exclaimed. 

'No, my dear, I don't mean to hush,' replied Mrs. 
Bradshaw ; ' for, it is my belief, that if we could realize 
the fact, that heaven is likely to be comfortable, we should 
be much more inclined to think about it than we are. 
When I was a child, my idea of heaven was, floating 
about in the air; and a fi'iend of mine at the same age 
thought it was standing in a great plain, not knowing 
which way to go ; and another, a little boy, believed that 
it was sitting on an uncomfortable seat in church, listening 
forever to sermons which he could not understand. Not 
inspiriting ideas of heaven, those I and I doubt whether 
many grown-up persons have any better ones ; so it will 
not, at any rate, be "worse for them to think of it as a place 
where we shall be quite comfortable, and never need hot- 
water bottles.^ 

I tried not to laugh, but I could not help it. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw became more serious. ' I always feel sorry,' she con- 
tinued, ^when I see you put on that shocked face; it 
seems to raise a kind of barrier between us. Why 
shouldn't you take me for what I am, and not be always 
imagining me somethinjg more proper? You would not 
be constantly scandalized then, as you are now.' 

' I don't care when we are by ourselves,' I said ; ' but 
I always have a fear of what other people would think if 
they were to hear you.' 

'Very likely; and that shows how little you know me. 
You don't think I would have put forth the hot-water 
bottle illustration before Mrs. Harcourt, do you? But 
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speaking gravely, I do think we forget that the Bible tells 
of a new earth, as well as a new heaven ; and that if our 
future life is to be spiritual, as no doubt it is ; yet, unques- 
tionably, it is also to be bodily. But I can't enter into 
those questions now. There is a time /or all things, as 
Solomon says, and we are all apt to forget ; and here comes 
JVIr. Neville again. He has been a very long time re- 
ceiving his messages from the nurse,— or from Marietta. 
Which do you think it was likely to be ? ' 

The expression on Mr. Neville's face struck us both di= 
rectly he appeared. It was so much graver. 

^ The nurse is not so well satisfied,' he said, coming up 
to Mrs. Bradshaw, and speaking in a voice which was by 
no means free from emotion. ' I have promised Miss Ran- 
dolph that, by some means — ^in some way — ^her aunt shall 
be found. And yet I don't like to leave her here without 
a man in the house.' 

* Send the rector to Westford,' I said. 

* Yes, send the rector,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

*' But I promised Miss Randolph that I would undertake 
the task myself.' 

^ My good friend. Marietta, is not an idiot ; yon can't 
be in two places at once.' 

Mr. Neville stood undecided. 

* The rector is no use here,' said Mrs. Bradshaw. 

* Except that Mr. Randolph may like to see him,' I ob- 
served. 

* He is dozing now ; he is still only half conscious. The 
nurse thinks he is likely to go off in that way,' observed 
Mr. Neville. 

' But soon ? ' 

' No, not soon. That makes me doubtful, I might go 
and return. I think I shall, I must keep ray promise.' 

The tread of a horse was heard on the gravel sweep. 
Harry Anson rode past the window, and went round to the 
back'yard. 
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* Send him,' I said. 

' No, no ; not to Lady Chase's house. Think of his 
mother.' 

' Then let him stay here, whilst you are away.' 
Mr. Neville seemed ashamed of his indecision. 

* We will keep him prisoner in this room,' said Mrs. 
Bradshaw, with her natural arch smile. ' He shall not go 
up-stairs unless he is actually needed.' 

* And you might take Mr. Anson's horse,' I added ; ' that 
would save time.* 

The suggestion clinched the matter. Mr. Neville went 
out to arrange the exchange, and a few seconds afterward 
passed the windows on his road to Westford ; and, as Harry 
Anson informed us, intending to call at the rectory on the 
way, and tell Mr. L'Estrange of this sudden alteration for 
the worse. 

I douhted, myself, whether to go or stay. Mr. Heath- 
field was not expected again till the afternoon. And if he 
did come he would probably be obliged to remain, so that 
it would be in vain to think of carrying him off to see Ina. 
Mrs. Bradshaw advised me to go back, — ^principally, she 
said, because she wished me to stay, and did not choose to 
decide in favor of her own inclination. Certainly, I could 
be of no particular use at Woodleigh, and I had many claims 
of duty at home : but I longed first to see Marietta. I felt 
she must so greatly need comfort, and I asked Mrs. Brad- 
shaw whether she thought I might possibly venture into 
Mr. Randolph's room without his recognizing me. 

The answer was doubtful Mrs. Bradshaw had not gone 
herself, she said, for fear of rousing and disturbing him. 
She should ad\dse me not ; and I, very unwillingly, gave up 
the idea ; but when I ventured into the hall I saw the nurse 
standing on the landing-place at the top of the first flight 
of stairs, and she beckoned me up, and whispered that Miss 
Randolph was extremely anxious to speak to me. Could 
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I ga into the anteroom ? Marietta came to me immedi- 
ately. • 

Her first question was, — ' Have you telegraphed ? ' 

* We have sent to Westford for the address,' I said ; * at 
least, we hope to find it through Lady Chase.' 

* It will be too late — ^too late.' The poor child sank down 
on a sofa, and cried bitterly. 

* He would not know her,' I said. 

' But she would know him, and it might touch her. Oh ! 
if shtf could but see him I ' 

' God's will be done,' I said ; ' but, darling, I know how 
bitter this must be.' 

She caught my hand, and held it firmly. * So bitter ! 
Oh, you cannot tell.. He was hard to you, but he loved 
me, and I thought he would be spared ; and now he will 
never speak to me again — never — never.' 

' Consciousness may return, even at the very last,' I said. 
* It often is so. I wish Mr. L'Estrange was here.' 

* He will be soon,' was Marietta's reply ; ' but there is 
a girl dying two miles off He told me he must go to her 
the first thing. But my poor uncle would know my voice 
before any other, and I have prayed, and repeated texts, and 
asked him if he could imderstand, but he has taken no 
notice.' 

I put my arm round her tenderly, and she leaned her 
head upon my shoulder, and sobbed. Presently, starting 
up, she hurried to the door of the bedroom, and listened. 

' I thought I heard him moan,' she said, as she came 
back to me ; ' but nurse says he is quiet still. Yet surely 
—hark!' 

There was a stir in the sick-chamber. Marietta hurried 
from me, and I followed her. Mr. Randolph's face was 
toward us. The nurse was supporting him, and I saw 
directly that the great change had come, — that change — 
the precursor of 'death,— which, once witnessed, can never 
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be forgotten. I do not think Marietta understood it. 
She drew near the bed, bent over her uncle, a*d en- 
treated him to speak to her. And then the dim eyes were 
uplifted to hers with a perfect consciousness, and Marietta 
looked thankfully at me, and murmured, * He knows me.' 

Yes, I am sure he did then, .know her, and me, and 
every thing ; — ^his own position, the certainty of the awful 
end that was drawing so near ; — for several times he tried 
to speak, and the few words which we caught indi- 
cated that his niind was, at that last hour, unclouded. 
'Your aunt — ^you will guard her for me,' I. heard him 
murmur, and Marietta answered earnestly: *Yes, al- 
ways ; ' and then, she knelt by his bedside, and prayed, 
and his lips moved, and once we heard a feeble response. 
I drew the nurse aside with me, that Marietta might be 
with him quite alone. And I stole myself into the ante- 
room, and listened for an instant, in the hope that possibly 
the rector might be arrived. • He could do no good ; but 
this strange death-bed, apart from all the ordinary minis- 
trations of religion, was weird and awful. I listened in 
vain, and then I went down-stairs, and told Mrs. Bradshaw 
and Henry Anson of the change, and they came up with 
me, and we stood in the anteroom, watching, as only the 
living watch the dying. Marietta had no perception of 
our presence. She had risen from her knees, for the . 
dying man was now apparently beyond the power of 
joining in prayer — his breath came slowly in gasps. I 
saw that Marietta knew then that the end was close at 
hand. She half turned to look at me, and I ventured 
near, and so we stood together, unconscious of aught 
else but the silent approach of death. And when the last 
convulsive gasp was drawn, and the spirit departed to its 
God, it was my hand which closed the glazed eyes, whilst 
I whispered to Marietta, as in a burst of passionate grief 
she sank down by the bedside, ' God' has taken one pro- 
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lector from yon, darling ; bat He has given you another. 
Yon ^e my child now.' 

The words were not spoken merely on the impulse of 
the moment. They were the result of long previous 
consideration, — of a definite fixed purpose. God give me 
strength to keep it. 



I 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

I^^bruary 30. — ^A fortnight since I last wrote. That 
Jast- account occupied me several days, which were full, 
besides, of many cares and thoughts. I must condense 
their history. 

Mrs. Randolph has not been here, though we found out 
her address from Lady Chase, and telegraphed immedi- 
ately. Perhaps it is as well; Marietta might scarcely 
have stood the trial. She judges her aunt more hardly 
than I can do, though she feels in one sense bound to her 
more than ever, by her uncle's last wish ; yet it will be 
hard to feel kindly toward her, for all the sorrows of the 
last months of Mr. Randolph's life are attributed to her. 
Poor child ! she has given way under this grief more than 
I should have expected. The Italian element gains the 
upper-hand when she has no one but herself to think of, 
and the reaction after long self-control is great. 

Mrs. Bradshaw remained with her at Woodleigh till 
after the funeral, which was very quiet ; only a few near 
relations being present. Victor is left under the guar- 
dianship of his great uncle. Marietta has a legacy of 
two thousand pounds. Mrs. Randolph has, of course, her 
own fortune, and the settlement money ; she will, I fancy, 
be very well off, if she can only be prudent. She has 
written a letter to Marietta, full of most excited feeling, 
and self-reproach, but there is nothing practical in it ; 
no idea that she ought to come back to England, and 
make a home for Marietta, which is really her duty. 
She is the most absolute self-deceiver I ever met with. 

17 
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She says that ^ she is too miserable to bear the coldness of 
English life and the dreariness of an English climate; 
that her little income will go much further abroad ; and 
that, as she is now amongst kind and sympathizing 
friends, she considers that it will be wise to remain with 
them for the present. Marietta will, no doubt, be able 
to find a temporary home with those who are so fondly 
attached to her at Demham, and who will, doubtless, be 
only too glad to have her with them. The future may be 
left to itself; and Marietta must only look upon thi& an- 
nouncement as necessary for the time being.' 

I do not myself believe that this letter is entirely Mrs. 
Randolph's ; it is too openly selfish and unfeeling. Lady 
Chase', I suspect, has had a hand in it, and Mrs. Randolph 
has been unable to resist her. To Lady Chase it is 
an object of the greatest moment to keep Mrs. Randolph 
with her, and make use of her ; and she would very 
easily perauade her, weak as she is, to make no move at 
present, and leave Marietta tQ find a home where she can ; 
coloring her ultimate intentions by the assertion, that 
it is only a temporary arrangement. Thus to live from 
hand to mouth ; paying to-day's deb.ts of duty with the 
good intentions of to-morrow, is the special characteristic 
of those who, like Mrs. Randolph, are too weak to face 
an unpleasant obligation, and yet too tnie and conscien- 
tious to put it aside. 

The idea of this temporary home tries me very.much, 
I must confess. The one thing I long for in life is, cer- 
tainty — ^I mean a modified human certainty, whether for 
good or evil ; probably that is the precise reason why it 
has so seldom been allowed me. Till Mrs. Randolph's 
letter came, I had taken it for granted that Marietta could 
not possibly, under any circumstances, go to her; that 
the vicinity of Lady Chase would be quite sufficient to 
negative such an idea; and so I had indulged myself in 
plans — perhaps I must call them day-dreams, — ^in which 
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Marietta, as my adopted child, was to bear a principal 
part. And I had gone further — ^I had even tried to cheer 
Marietta by them. During the few days which elapsed 
before the ftineral, I spent part of every afternoon with 
her, whilst Mrs. Bradshaw went home, to see, as she said, 
whether her grandchildren had burnt down her house, or 
thrown the furniture out of window; and, during that 
time, we discussed all kinds of pleasant employments, 
studies, duties, — and once or twice I elicited quite a bright 
smile of pleasure. But since the arrival of Mrs. Randolph's 
letter, we both have felt as though the future was covered 
with a black cloud, which might, at any moment, burst in 
a storm. • . 

Let Lady Chase and Mrs. Randolph quarrel — as two 
such people Aust do, sooner or later, — and let Mrs. Ran- 
dolph return to England, and it may, probably it would 
be, Marietta's positive duty to go to her. We had formed 
a little plan of letting the cottage, and spending a few 
weeks in Normandy, in the summer ; but now we dare not 
look forward so long. Marietta distresses herself, because 
she says that I shall put myself to trouble and inconvenience 
to receive her, and then, when she is settled with me, she 
may be hurried away again ; but I will not let her dwell 
upon this, and. I promise not to put myself to any incon- 
venience, or, — as I know she really means,— expense, on 
her account. The few little alterations which will be re- 
quired, to make her room what she would like,^re to be 
done entirely under her own orders. But when we had 
agreed upon this, there were so many pecuniary ques- 
tions to be settled, and Marietta was so perplexed about 
some of her own affairs, that I don't know how we should 
have managed without the aid of Mrs. Bradshaw and the 
rector. Mrs. Bradshaw was most amusing in her way of 
treating the matter. 

* My dear,' sh^ said to me yesterday, ' the nearer and 
dearer your friends are, the more particular you should be 
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in keeping exact acconnts with them ; that is my experi- 
ence. Every one makes every one pay heavy interest for 
over-generosity. It is human nature ; and if you are over- 
generoas to Marietta, or Marietta is over-generous to you, 
you will, either of you, expect to receive the interest in 
love ; and love which is claimed, too often, is not ready 
when due. In a case like the present, the only thing to 
be done is to put your affairs into the hands of some 
mutual friend who understands business, and let him ar- 
range for you. What do you say to my son ? ' 

I should have agreed, for, although I know very little 
of Colonel Bradshaw, I give him credit for being a sensi- 
ble, as well as an honorable man, and he would be entire- 
ly disinterested. Marietta, however, did not quite like 
this idea. Colonel Bradshaw is, like his nlbther,' brusque 
and outspoken ; and Marietta is almost morbidly sensitive 
about her personal affairs. She could not, I saw, endure 
to hear them discussed as they would be if the colonel had 
the management of them. And then he would be certain 
to tell his wife, and though she is a dear little amiable 
woman, she is not over-gifted with discretion; and so 
Marietta felt that the questions as to what ought to be my 
share, and what ought to be hers, in the choice of new 
furniture, etc., might, unintentionally, become a subject 
of gossip for the neighborhood. She confided these feans 
to me, and then proposed leaving all things to be settled 
between jpyself and Mr. L'Estrange, who, in spite of his 
oddities, is really a good man of business. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, being the most unselfish and least touchy of human 
beings, was not at all annoyed at this suggestion ; but she 
could not avoid a little banter. 

* Certainly, my dear,' she said, 'if Marietta likes it 
best, there can be no reason against it ; only she must bo 
prepared ; the poor man will consider it nothing less than 
a preliminary step, — a petition first to take care of * my 
private concerns,' then to take care of * myself She would 
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have been safe in that way with my son, for he has a wife 
already, and I don't see any Bluebeard symptoms which 
would make me suppose he wishes to get rid of her. But 
the rector will be in his seventh heaven of felicity, and as 
I don't think he is likely, in a hurry, to have the chance 
of being there again, why, it would be cruel to deny him 
this opportunity of seeing what it is like.' 

There was some truth in Mrs. Bradshaw's words. I 
saw this by the expression of the rector's face, when I 
asked him whether he« would kindly undertake to help 
Marietta with his advice. It gave him an excuse for be- 
ing at Woodleigh every day whilst Marietta remained 
there ; and she was so grateful, and trusting, and confiden- 
tial, that really I could not help thinking, every now and 
then, whether it might not be possible for her to look at 
him in a tenderer light than that of a kind friend. There 
are no symptoms of it ; but yet, as the saying is, ' she 
might go farther and fare worse.' Unquestionably he is 
infinitely superior to Henry Anson. That name brings 
me back to the outer world — ^the world, I mean, outside 
the all-engrossing private interests of the last few weeks. 
Mr. Anson was mixed up with them singularly. The fact 
of being actually present at Mr. Randolph's death, gave 
him, as he fancied, a right to consider himself one of the 
family. He was constantly at the house, trying to make 
himself useful; and insisted upon being present at the 
ftineraL I was told by Mr. Neville that Lady Anson very 
strongly objected to this last action, and that Mrs. Har- 
court read him a regular lecture upon connecting himself 
openly with a name that had lately been so discreditably 
before the public ; an exaggeration which naturally enough 
ruined her cause, for Mr. Anson decidedly denied the fact, 
and persisted in his intention, and appeared at the funeral. 
Mr. Neville also was there ; but, with greater taste than 
young Anson, he has kept away from Woodleigh entirely, 
only calling to inquire for Marietta at the door. He and 
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Mr. Anson start on their tour next week, I believe. Cap- 
tain Shaw has been very deeply moved by this sudden 
death of a man so much younger than himself He lives, 
I am sure, in the ever present realization of the nearness 
of his own death ; so much so, indeed, that it seems won- 
derful and unnatural to find any one taken before him. 
He has been a great comfort to Marietta, for his long 
friendship with Mr. Randolph has enabled him to give her 
many. details, which show, what I was already convinced 
of, that the singular prejudice an4 harshness of Mr. Ran- 
dolph's character were really only excrescences, as it were ; 
that the fundamental principle was, a desire to live to God. 
Marietta showed me one day a book of written prayers 
which she had found — so deeply penitential and devotional, 
and showing such a consciousness of his own faults, and 
such a humble trust in the one Atonement, they were a 
great self-reproach to me, when I thought how hardly I 
had been inclined to judge him. And yet if, as somebody . 
— ^Miss Edgeworth I think — says, * to make virtue disagree- 
able is to commit high-treason against it,' the offence must 
surely be greater in the case of religion. How one turns 
to the thought of the Day when all these things wiU be 
made clear, and one shall see these mixed characters, 
* partly iron and partly clay,' as they really are 1 It is an 
inexpressible comfort to think of Mr. Randolph as a good 
man ; and yet, I pray most earnestly, that none whom I 
love may ever have to answer for similar faults. 

Marietta comes to me as a permanence to-morrow ; she 
has not been able to leave Woodleigh before, there has 
been so much to arrange. Old Mr. William Randolph, 
the great-uncle, to whose guardianship Victor is left, has 
sent a solicitor to examine into the property, and to give 
directions for selling the furniture, and letting the house. 
Eventually that also will be sold, so that every thing has 
had to be looked over and disposed of. My own special 
private care, all this time, had been Ina ; and yet, perhaps 
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I am wrong to call it care, for I have cause for much 
thankfulness. The dear child has, indeed, by no means re- 
covered her usual strength ; she has lost her brightness, 
and sits silent and abstracted. Even the prospect of 
having Marietta with her has seemed to give her pleasure 
only at intervals. But I cannot help seeing in her daily 
life the evidence that the shock which has thus saddened) 
has also greatly iihproved her. I wish she would talk to 
me; perhaps that will come by and by. What I notice 
now, is a careful self-control as to temper, a constant 
watchfulness with regard to my wishes, and, what I value 
more than all, an endeavor to be simply straightforward ; 
— ^not in any way to evade or make excuses. I know it 
will not do to build too much upon this improvement. It 
would have been impossible for any one at Ina's age, and 
with her easily excited feelings, to have been brought so 
suddenly and closely in contact with such an awful catas- 
trophe, and not to have been impressed by it. The effect 
produced may pass away, though I pray earnestly it may 
not ; but I cannot help having a hope of its being lasting, 
when I see that it is worked out in action. Ina has hitherto 
been so impatient, and neglectful in trifles, whilst taking 
such delight in every thing which is noble and grand, in 
feeling and word ; that I have often felt certain she was 
deceiving herself, and I am learning more and more to 
dread self-deception. I used to think that it was not 
compatible with truth in word and action, but I begin to 
believe that to a certain extent it is. Mrs. Randolph, for 
instance, as Mrs. Bradshaw asserts, is not what is called 
untrue ; she would never tell a falsehood, or deliberately 
deceive; but'she has never yet faced her own faults, or 
her own motives^that I am convinced of. 

Bftt I will not think of her. God grant Ina may never 
in any way resemble her I 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Fdmiary 12. — Marietta is here. She has been with 
me two days. I have left her now with Ina and Cecil, 
giving them an Italian lesson. I could believe that sh^ 
had lived with me for months ; she has glided into her 
place so entirely without effort. But we keep upon the 
surface of feeling. She talked to me freely at Woodleigh, 
before the funeral ; life then was sad and sacred. Now 
we are, outwardly, as we were, and no wonder that she 
cannot bring her secret sorrow to the light. But when I 
say, that we keep upon the surface of feeling, I am not 
quite correct. Marietta can speak, and has spoken, of 
deeper things, but they have not concerned herself. I 
had a long conversation with her last night about Ina. It 
almost made me envious. The feeling which has been 
shut up from me, has expanded itself freely with Marietta. 
It is natural. One must learn that these young things 
will give confidence to each other, which they can never 
give to those of whom they stand in any way in awe. 

But I have so tried not to be awful ; — to be very loving, 
and tender, and sympathetic, even when I felt most an- 
noyed. Ina little knows the restraint I have put upon 
myself, in my endeavors not to exaggerate the faults which 
have lately been so painfully evident. But I suppose the 
mere fact that I recognize certain actions as faults, and 
have a right to reprove them, is enough to awaken some, awe. 

At any rate, I must learn to be content with what I 
can get in the way of confidence, and to be grateful for 
obtaining an insight into Ina's mind, even though it may 
be through the medium of a third person. Marietta, in 
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talking to me, was very careful not to betray confidence, 
and I was- equally carefiil not to lead her to do so unin- 
tentionally; 

Trust is the foundation-stone of confidence. Take it 
away, and the edifice falls to the ground ; and if Ina were 
to imagine that every thing she said to Marietta was neces- 
sarily to be repeated to me, there would be an end of all 
free intercourse. 

But I did learn from Marietta, in general words, that 
ina has beea thinking most deeply and seriously lately, and 
has taken a very different view of her past life from that 
which she entertained before. 

' Ina reproaches herself so very much,' said Marietta 
to me, as we were talking together last night, * for having 
caused you so much pain. She says that she never felt 
how much you must have had to bear from misrepresenta- 
tion, till that day when you were in the cottage with — ^ she 
paused. 

* Yes,' I said, * I knew Ina felt for me then.' 

* And he never did you justice,' said Marietta, sadly. 
* He would have done so, — ^he would have acknowledged 
he was wrong,, if the truth could only have been put be- 
fore him.' 

' As it will be some day, my child,' I replied. ' We 
will not trouble ourselves about that now. When we all 
meet, as' I trust we shall, hereafter, perhaps one of our 
greatest happinesses will be the clearing up of misunder- 
standings. But what I should like Ina to feel would be 
rather pain for herself than for me. I should be glad to 
think that ghe herself felt, and owned, her absence of strict 
obedience and straightforwardness.' 

Marietta only half liked to hear the accusation made in 
plain words ; but she said, ' She does feel it, I know, you 
would be certain of it if you had heard her talk ; but I can- 
not repeat every thing.' 

' No,' I replied, ' of course not. But Marietta, you will 

17* 
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do lua infinite service, if you can help her to bear this fault 
of hers in mind constantly. She has had an impression 
made upon her, but it may wear off.' 

* Ina says that all things seem changed to her,' replied 
Marietta. 

* And. no doubt, they are ; no doubt, also, that they 
will never again appear exactly what they were before.' 

'She feels as if she had grown so old,' continued 
Marietta. 

*Yes; and she has done so. The first near contact 
with death adds ten years to our age. But, Marietta, the 
one thing that Ina needs, is the turning of the whole will 
to God, — ^the desire to serve Him first and last, and in 
every thing.' 

' I think her will is turned,' was the reply. * She does 
pray so very earnestly.' 

' Thank you for telling me that,' I said. * There is more 
hope in prayer than in good resolutions, though the latter 
a^re very needful.' 

' But people are converted suddenly,' observed Marietta, 
thoughtfully. 

' Sometimes, no doubt ; but the proof of conversion is 
action ; and Ina has so often been deceived by her own good 
feelings, that I am afraid lest she should be so again.' 

' But when people leave off all their bad ways, and turn 
round, and become quite different,' said Marietta, * there 
is no fear of their going back again, — is there ? ' 

I could scarcely avoid a smile at the question. It in- 
volved such a deep theological controversy. All I could 
say in reply, was, * I think the Bible tells us to i' work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling." There would be no 
cause for fear and trembling if it were impossible to go 
back. And certainly. Marietta, there is such a thing as 
exchanging one sin for another. As Jeremy Taylor says, 
somewhere, " A man may give up drunkenness, and take 
to pride." That cannot be conversion.' 
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' I don't understand,' said Marietta. 

* That is to say, my dear, you are perplexed, as we all 
mnst be, by the deceitfulness of the human heart. There 
is but one motive principle really to be depended on, and 
when love for the Love which has purchased salvation, and 
given it to us, becomes the spring of Ina's actions, I shall 
have no more fear for her.' 

I think Marietta only partially entered into what I said. 
She has never, I suspect, had much definite teaching 
on these subjects, but religion has grown up with her un- 
consciously, and in such sincerity, that she has never had 
experience of the difficulties which beset others. Conver- 
sion, or repentance, or good resolutions, are accepted by her 
as, in all cases, bond fide realities. She does not understand 
what it is to give a half-will to any thing. She believes 
now, that Ina is absolutely changed, that her faults are up- 
rooted, and that she will henceforth live entirely to God. 
She told me this in so many words, and if one had had no 
experience of human weakness and inconstancy, there would 
be good reason to agree with her. My dear child is 
changed, — sobered, awakened, deepened in principle. I 
thank God for it, from the very bottom of my heart. But 
Ina is Ina still— and the conflict with the old nature will 
continue to the end of life. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Fehruary 14. — To-morrow is the Confirmation day. Mr. 
L'Estrange has been here, talking about the arrangements, 
— ^talking, also, about the children. 

These few last weeks have brought us into real inti- 
macy. We have learned to know each other, through 
Marietta. A good man's mind is very resting and help- 
ful to a woman. It has a depth, and strength, and quiet 
self-confidence, which, though a woman may, to a certain 
degree, acquire, from liecessity and responsibility, is seldom 
or never natural to her. In dealing with the rector, I take 
his peculiarities for granted, and make allowance for them, 
and then I can do justice to his sterling excellences ; other- 
wise I should find myself repelled by his oddities, and should 
never get on with him at all. One thing which strikes me 
in him, is his nobleness of character, his generosity, his 
power of disinterested kindness and love. I suspect those 
are the peculiar characteristics of a man's better nature. 
There is none of the rankling pettiness, which women too 
often betray. As an instance : 

I can see — it would be impossible not to see — ^that the 
rector's interest in Marietta is tenfold greater than her 
interest in him. I don't believe he is exactly in love with 
her ; I arfn sure it has never entered his head, that it would 
be possible to marry. He does not, indeed, as I am con- 
vinced, knowwhat he feels for her, but that her presence 
makes life a totally different thing to him, from what it 
would be without her, I am absolutely certain. And 
she, in her child-like simplicity, must give him such 
continual disappointment — one moment, talking to him 
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with the most unreserved freedom, with really affectionate 
confidence; and then turning away from him, and rushing 
off to be with Ina and Cecil, never supposing, for an 
instant, that he can really care for her conversation. He 
tries to forget the difference of age, but she constantly 
alludes to it, putting him on a par with me, and with 
the persons who have a right to guide and direct her; 
and I am sure that, without exactly knowing why, he 
does not like this. He is not vain, so he does not resent 
it ; but it chills him, and, sometimes, I see him become 
quite silent, suddenly, and a blank, sad look steals over his 
face; and then he says something mournfld, yet very- 
kind, and free from iiny thing like pique, — and Marietta 
gazes up, wonderingly, and tells him she is §o grateftil, 
so very much obliged,— she looks upon him as her best 
friend. But, poor man 1 it does not comfort him, he is 
sad still, and kinder, and more thoughtful for her, and 
then she becomes confidential and affectionate again, and 
he brightens. He did not, however, say much about 
Marietta to-day; our conversation was chiefly about Ina 
and Cecil. He does not do Cecil justice. That is 
natural; he cannot make her talk to him, and she does 
not know how to express her feelings ; really, I believe, 
because she is so absolutely simple, that she does not 
think about, herself, or understand that there are any 
feelings to talk about. A girl's mind is, I imagine, such 
an enigma to most men, that they cannot tell .how to 
reach it, without assistance; and when they meet with 
any one who will talk about her faults, and make con- 
fessions, it is such a help to the good men, that 
they do not discover the vanity and romance, which, in 
nine cases out of ten, are hidden under, the guise of 
self-condemnation. Ina has been very open with Mr. 
L'Estrange. He is delighted with her ; and I — I wish that 
she had felt a little more shy with him, and talked to me. 
But, at any rate, the feeling created is, unquestionably, 
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genuine, at the present moment, and Ina will go to her 
Confirmation in a very different frame of muid from that 
which I had feared. She is, for the time being, entirely 
in earnest j and very practical. But, I must keep a watch 
over the idea she has now, that it will be so very helpful 
to continue the readings with the rector, because it wiU 
give h^r an opportunity of talking to him about her prog- 
ress, and receiving his advice. Excellent man! learned 
in Hebrew aud Greek, and thoroughly competent to dis- 
cuss the interpretation of difficult passages of Scripture, 
yet, he can never have the experience that I have of Ina's 
shortcomings ; and, as he will receive the account of them 
only from herself, and she cannot be trusted (who could 
be ?) as a witness against herself, it is simply impossible 
that he can be always a wise director. I say nothing at 
the present moment, and, if the Bible-classes are confined 
to explanations of Scripture, and subjects relating to the 
Church, generally, I shall be thankful to let the two girls 
attend them ; but, if they are to be the excuse for private 
conversations which are likely to be the incentive to 
spiritual vanity, I shall certainly throw cold water upon the 
idea. K the rector were one whit less simple-minded than 
he is, I could tell him plainly what my fear is; but he 
would listen to me with amazement, and if he put any con- 
struction at all upon ray words, it would, probably, be one 
quite different from their real meaning. 

There could be no harm — not the shadow of harm, in 
the strict sense of the word — in Ina's talking to him pri- 
vately, every day, and all day long : but, instead of doing 
her good, it would, infallibly, tend to morbid self-conscious- 
ness, and spiritual excitement. Turn the rector into a 
sensible old wpman, and then see whether there would be 
the same earnest desire, on Ina's part, for his counsel ! • 

My dear Cecil says — what she does say— to me ; it is 
very little, very general ; condensed, usually, into * I know 
I am so very bad,' and ' I long to be so very good ; ' but 
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the bright, honest, earnest, little face tells its own tal^ 
and cannot be doubted. Only once has she been more de- 
tailed in her confessions. I begged both Ina and her to 
tell me if they had any thing, especially, upon their con- 
sciences ; any past offence, which they felt to be a burden. 
Young things, sometimes, bear a load of this kind upon 
their minds, for years, and it checks all the spring and 
brightness of their religious life. Ina said there was noth- 
ing in particular ; but Cecil wrote me a little note, for she 
said she could write better than talk, and, in it, confessed 
a small act of dishonesty, which she had been led into, 
when she was a very little thing, at Arling, and had never 
been able to "forget. We had some talk about it, after- 
ward, and she told me that she felt happier than she had 
ever been since the offence was committed. It was such a 
comfort to have it known. 

JEleven o'clock^ p. m. — ^I went to the children's room, as 
I often do, to kiss them, if they are awake, and found Ina 
not yet in bed. I could say nothing about her being late, 
for she had, evidently, been reading and praying. The 
traces of tears were on her cheeks ; she turned to me, I 
could see, with a full heart, and exclaimed, * Oh, mamma ! 
I thought you would come, and I longed for you I I 
wanted you to say, once more, that you had quite forgiven 
all!' 

My only answer was a hearty kiss, and then I took her 
into my own room, and we sat down by the fire, and had 
a short, but very free and candid conversation. I spoke 
quite plainly of my fears of self-deception. I put Ina's 
character before her, in the plainest words, and prepared 
her for what she will infallibly find, that to-morrow's rite, 
and the more sacred one which is to follow, are, in no 
sense, magical charms, which will enable her to subdue her 
faults without an. effort. The earnestness which she takes 
with her, will be blessed and strengthened, but if there is 
but little earnestness, there can be but little blessing. 
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Cecil was asleep; she lay with her hand above her 
head, like an infant, and on the pillow was a little book of 
hymns, on which her fingers rested. 

Drayton told me afterward, that she had begged to be 
allowed to read one or two favorites, and afterward to 
have her candle taken away, — ^because, as she said, she 
wanted to go to sleep with good thoughts, and then, per- 
haps, God would let her wake with them. 

February 15. — My darlings are confirmed. May God 
make both me and them thankful for His great mercy. 

As is so often the case, it has been a day of much ex- 
citement, and some confusion and worry. One' always 
intends a Confirmation day to be very quiet, and it 
seldom or never is. Marietta was the. greatest help to 
me ; I don't know what I should have done without her. 
The service was in the afternoon, which in itsejf was un- 
settling, because the morning had to be got through, as it 
were; and I knew the children could not possibly keep 
their minds fixed upon the one subject all the time, and 
yet would fancy it wrong to attend to any thing else. I 
left them no choice, however, which might burden their 
consciences. We had our usual reading together, and 
then I made Cecil draw, and Ina practise her music, and 
sent them out into the garden for half an hour (happily, 
it was a fine day), and so the greater part of the morning 
passed away ; and they had another half an hour to them- 
selves before dinner. But that was the trying time for 
me ; for the Fowlers (some new people who have taken a 
house at Easthope, about three miles from us) took it into 
their heads to return a visit I paid last week with Mrs. 
Bradshaw. They were, as they said, obliged to drive into 
Westford for the Confirmation of their second daughter, 
and so they thought they might as well call on their way. 
So very strange people are 1 To choose such a time for 
a morning visit ! Mrs. Fowler gave me a very broad hint 
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that tbey had left home early, without any luncheon, and 
would not be sorry for some ; so that I really could not, 
in common courtesy, avoid inviting them to stay when the 
dinner-bell rang. And thus there were three persons, in 
addition to our usual party; and the small dining-room 
was crowded, and there really was scarcely enough to eat, 
for we had no regular joint. But the conversation was 
the worst thing. It was gossiping, in spite of all my 
efforts to introduce safe topics ; and things were said about 
the Harcourts, and some dress which had been ordered 
from London expressly for Alice Harcourt's Confirmation, 
which annoyed me more than I can say. It brought on 
a discussion about veils and caps, and at last Mrs. Fowler 
insisted upon having a box brought in, which contained 
a beautiful veil her daughter was to put on when they 
reached the church ; and the veil was unpacked and ex- 
hibited upon the young lady, and then tried upon Ina and 
Cecil, with a running comment of regret that they were 
to have only plain caps. I sent the two girls away long 
before the time at which the carriage had been ordered, 
that they might be able to bring their minds into a better 
tone. And then Marietta, with charming tact, took the 
task of entertainment upon herself, and found an excuse 
for me to leave the room ; and really managed so well, that 
I was not obliged to go into the drawing-room again, ex- 
cept for a few minutes just before Mrs. Fowler went away. 
My fear had been, that, in some way, we should be mixed 
up together, and forced to go as one party ; but this, too, 
Marietta contrived to avoid, advising Mrs. Fowler to go 
very early, in order to escape any crush at the door. 
To my infinite relief, we were really left to ourselves at 
the last, and I had a few quiet moments with the children 
before we started ; and was able to say, what is always in 
my mind when I am especially anxious about them, that 
I feel I have a double responsibility in their care, because 
I must one day restore them, not only to their father, but 
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to their own mother. I have never allowed this idea to 
be forgotten, and so it is easy to allude to it. They speak 
to me now quite naturally about their mother ; and Cecil 
said to me to-day : ' Do you think she sees us ? ' It was 
a difficult question, and I could only answer: 'She may; 
but, if she should not, yet there must come a Day when 
she will hear and know every thing ; and so we wiU all 
pray that there may be nothing in this afternoon's service 
which will then give her pain.' 

I drove into Westford in good time with the three 
children, — ^for I took Agnes with me ; — ^Marietta having 
arranged to go with Mrs. Bradshaw, who called for her 
soon after we were gone. 

We were separated as soon as we reached the church, 
but I managed to obtain a very good place, where I could 
see both the nave and the chancel. If the occasion had 
not been so solemn, and if one's thoughts had not been 
differently engaged, one might have found considerable 
amusement in looking at the curious specimens of taste 
in the way of veils and caps ; and head dresses, which did 
not pretend to cover the head. I wish something could be 
done to insure uniformity and simplicity on these occasions. 
The little bits of finery worn by some of the girls, and 
their evident self-consciousness, were painful. And then 
they have to wait so long before the service begins, and 
very few of them have been told how to employ thoughts, 
so that they are almost obliged to look about, merely 
^pour pcLsser le tempsJ* 1 was thankftil to see my two 
children reading or kneeling the whole time. The rector 
had given them a general charge, and I had ventured to 
add a few more details, and had chosen Psalms and pas- 
sages of Scripture which they might read. Ina told me 
afterward that she was inexpressibly thankful, for she 
was sure that it would have been impossible otherwise to 
keep her mind fixed. I suppose one must always recog- 
nize the fact, that assemblies of people, met for whatever 
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purpose, have a tendency to dissipation. One knows one- 
self the half-worldly, half-devotional pleasure which a 
great Church Festival wUl give ; and in Confirmation there 
must almost necessarily be more or less self-consciousness 
in the young people, who are objects of interest to every 
one about them. 

It is not at all pleasant to acknowledge this, and, 
so long as I was only a spectator on such occasions, I 
never allowed myself to own the fact. But now that 
I have to bear a part in them, or, at least, to teach 
others how to do so, I have forced myself to awake from 
my dream, and view things as they really are. And, after 
all, this is the most satisfactory way of taking life, in all its 
phases. I was much more really happy, as I looked at Ina 
iand Cecil, and felt that I was not expecting from them a 
higher degree of devotion than they would be able to at- 
tain, than I should have been if I had been indulging in 
visions of Utopian piety for the last two months. For, in 
fact, I was very much more pleased with them than I had 
anticipated. It may have been my own partiality, but I 
saw none whose appearance and manner I liked as welL 
Earnest, simple, devotional, apparently thinking of nothing 
but the solemnity of the moment, — ^I never once saw their 
eyes wander curiously around, or marked any thing, in the 
slightest degree, approaching to negligence or irreverence. 
I did not, indeed, watch them the whole time, for, when once 
I was comfortably placed, and found that I was not likely 
to be disturbed by other persons, I was glad to get the 
opportunity for my own private devotions ; which would 
have been more resting and happy if I could have got over 
my unfortunate English shyness. I believe that a great 
deal of the irreverence which is commented upon by for- 
eigners, and confessed by ourselves, arises from shyness, or 
rather, self-consciousness. We are so very painfiilly aware 
of what every one will say and think of us. And when 
the people near were moving, and looking about, and 
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whisperiDg, it Beemed as if it must excite notice to kneel, 
and say one's prayers, even though one was in church. 
Agnes, I really believe, is free from any weakness of this 
kind. It made me quite ashamed of myself, to see her en- 
tire absorption in the spirit of the scene and of the service. 
There is something in a naturally devotional mind like hers, 
which it is inexpressibly elevating and purifying to observe. 
No doubt, it has its dangers ; it may become morbid and 
exaggerated, but it is a gift. Others may acquire it, to a 
certain extent, by prayer and watchfulness, just as they 
may acquire simplicfty ; but the fresh, pure spirit of instinc- 
tive devotion, as one occasionally meets with it, has a charm 
which nothing acquired ever can equal. To such a mind 
Christianity is a necessity ; the element in which it breathes ; 
without which it must die. I wonder what Deists and 
Pantheists would « make of my little Agnes, if they had to 
educate her. She would be a perplexity to them, and I am 
sure they would be a perplexity to her ; for there would 
be one portion of her being — if one may so say — involving 
cra\nngs and needs, imperiously demanding satisfaction, 
which they would be totally unable to reach. Imagine at- 
tempting to make her happy by talking to her of the im- 
mortality of Force ; or the absorption of her own individ- 
uality into the Being of the Author of Nature I Yet minds 
like hers are facts, just as much as physical phenomena are 
facts. It is impossible for a sound philosophy to ignore 
them. 

How I am wandering away ! But events like that of 
to-day set one thinking. 

The Confirmation service is too short, though it is high- 
treason against the Prayer-book to say so. I should like 
to have the Baptismal vow repeated at length in the bisb. 
op's question, and the answers given separately, as in the 
Baptismal service. To-day we had a very impressive pre- 
liminary address from the Bishop. Ina and Cecil's gaze 
was riveted upon him. I think they both forgot every 
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thing but the one solemn thought of self-dedication. Ina 
passed close to me, as she went to the altar, and her eyes 
were glistening. Cecil looked only very nervous, and very 
flushed. I watched them as they came back, and longed 
though I did not venture to pray, that they might ever 
remain as they were at that moment. 

The second address was short, but very inspiring and 
comforting; and after that came the few concluding 
prayers ; — and then the rush of the world, like the tide of 
the sea pouring in upon a shelving shore. 

Oh! how one longs to grasp some moments of one's 
life : — some of those higher, holier moments, — and bid them 
die — if die they must — lingeringly, gently. 

I waited till nearly every one was gone, and the roll of 
carriages and the sound of voices had ceased, when I wrapped 
my children up in their cloaks, and gave one hearty pres- 
sure of the hand to Mrs. Bradshaw, and a loving smile to 
Marietta, and we drove off. I kissed my darlings, but we 
did not speak till, we reached home. 

Then, as we stood in the hall, Ina turned to me, and 
said with intense earnestness, ' Mamma, it would never have 
been what it was but for you : ' and Cecil, with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, laid her head- on my neck, and 
whispered, ' It was so happy. If it would but last.' 

* 4c 4e 4e « * 4c 

It was a wish which will surely have its fulfilment. 
But how ? 

I look at the blank pages of my journal and think of 
what hereafter I may have to write there— yet I do not 
tremble. 

* My times are in Thy hand.' 



THE END. 
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